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I naVE often regretted that no competent scholar has given the world 
a history of the monarchical idea. There would be few more curious 
and interesting tasks than to trace its career, from its simple begin- 
nings in the infancy of civilisation to its complex manifestations in 
this sixtieth year of Queen Victoria’s reign. We possess, indeed, 
valuable contributions to the subject from the pens of many able 
writers. To speak only of two. In Sir Henry Maine’s masterly 
Dissertations on Early Law and Custom there is a most admirable 
account of the archaic king in his relation to civil justice. The 
Bishop of Oxford, in his well-known work, has traced, with singular 
fulness of knowledge and grasp of principle, the rise and early 
development of British sovereignty. But a general history of king- 
ship is a task still to be executed—a task demanding for its satis- 
factory execution a rare combination of scientific scholarship and 
philosophical acumen. 

I suppose most men and voters would regard Monarchy as an un- 
natural polity. In fact, it is the one form of government to which 
the term ‘ natural’ may properly be applied. I need hardly observe 
how utterly unhistorical is the conception of primitive society so 
widely popularised through the influence of Rousseau. Not a com- 
munity of men and citizens, all sovereign and equivalent, but auto- 
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cracy, is the earliest form of the State known to us. To this 
polity, I say, the term ‘natural’ may be with peculiar propriety 
applied. Civil society, indeed, whatever its form—there is no im- 
mutably best form—is man’s true state of nature. For he is what 
Aristotle called him two thousand years ago—‘a political animal.’ 
But of civil society the family is the germ. The authority of the 
father, king over his own children, is, as a mere matter of historical 
fact, the earliest form of the jus imperandi, which must be referred 
to the nature of things as essential to human life, and therefore 
divinely ordained. And the patriarchal state is everywhere the 
primitive condition of civil society. The archaic king, or autocratic 
chieftain, is, if I may so express it, the artificially extended father. 
The regal power is but the paternal power in a wider sphere. Most 
people who have passed through a public school or a university under- 
stand, more or less clearly, how far-reaching this patria potestas was 
in ancient Rome. It reached even farther in ancient India, where we 
find the father as ‘the rajah or absolute sovereign of the family that 
depends upon him.’ In the expansion of the patriarchal family to the 
tribe, to the primitive nation, the attributes of the father remained un- 
changed. His word is still law; and what is significant, as Sir Henry 
Maine points out, ‘ his sentences, or @¢usorés, which is the same word 
with our Teutonic word Dooms, [though] doubtless drawn from pre- 
existing custom or usage, are supposed to come directly into his mind 
by divine dictation from on high, to be conceived by him spontaneously 
or through divine prompting.’ ‘ It is in connection with the personage 
whom we call the king that law, civil or criminal, to be enforced 
by penalties to be inflicted in this world, first makes its appearance 
in the Hindu Sacred Books.’ The archaic king is the supreme judge 
and legislator, as well as the supreme general, and is invested also 
with a distinctly religious character. It is interesting to observe how 
these attributes of kingship, in its earliest form, even now attach, in 
theory, to its latest development. The Queen is still the source of 
legislation : statutes are enacted by Her Most Excellent Majesty. The 
judges of the High Court are her judges, and derive their authority 
from her commission. She is the head of the Army and Navy: we 
speak of the troops as Her Majesty’s troops, of the fleet as Her 
Majesty’s fleet. She is, in virtue of her ecclesiastical supremacy, the 
ultimate arbiter in controversies, whether of faith or morals, within 
the National Church ; and her theological determinations, given upon 
the advice of her Privy Council, are irreformable. 

I merely note this point in passing. I go on to remark that the 
whole history of the progressive races of the world is a moving away, 
ever farther and farther, from the patriarchal state, and may not 
inaptly be regarded as the history of the evolution of the individual. 
The unit of archaic society is not the man but the family. The 
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individual, as we conceive of him, with his attributes of personal 
liberty and private property, has been slowly developed during 
thousands of years. He is the latest, not the first term in the career 
of humanity. And as he has developed, of course the forms of the 
social organism in which he exists have undergone vast modifica- 
tions. To touch upon this subject, even in outline, would manifestly 
be an undertaking far beyond my present limits. Nor is it necessary 
that I should do so for my present purpose, which is specially connected 
with the actual political conditions in which we live. 

It is, as we all confess, an age of Democracy. In so terming it 
we express its distinctive characteristic. The great political and © 
social cataclysm which marked the close of the last century has 
largely transformed the public order of the progressive races of the 
world, and imprinted upon it a popular character. The acute intelli- 
gence of Kaunitz formed a juster appreciation of that event than was 
possible to most of his contemporaries. ‘The French Revolution,’ 
he said, ‘ will last for long, perhaps for always.’ And even De Maistre, 
with his keen if narrow vision, realised the same unwelcome truth. 
‘For a long time we supposed the Revolution to be a mere event : 
we were wrong; it isan epoch.’ Yes, it is an epoch—an epoch of 
what is vaguely called Democracy. A question-begging word, indeed, 
is that same Democracy. The rule or government of the demos or 
people. But what is the demos or people ? Is it ‘the majority of the 
adult population, told by the head,’ in Burke’s phrase? Are women’s 
heads to be counted as well as men’s? And does it mean, in practice, 
the absolute sway of a popular assembly, reflecting the average opinion 
or momentary whim—opinion implies too much—of the greater 
number who have taken the trouble to vote? Or are we rather to 
conceive of the demos or people as the nation in its corporate 
capacity, and of the function of representative institutions as being 
to give due weight to all the constituents of the body politic, to ‘ pro- 
duce a balance of the historical elements in a given society’? It is 
a momentous question, apparently not so much as conceived by most 
of those among ourselves to whom the name of statesman is some- 
what inconsiderately applied. On one occasion Boileau found him- 
self involved in an argument with the great Condé, who, on being 
worsted in it, lost his temper a little. The poet suavely observed, 
‘In future I will take care to agree with M. le Prince when he is in 
the wrong.’ What Boileau said in irony to the hero most so-called 
statesmen say in sad and sober earnest to the masses. Mr. Pickwick’s 
rule, to shout with the largest mob, appears to be the Alpha and 
Omega of their statesmanship. Surely the true function of a states- 
man is to enlighten popular instincts, to dominate popular caprices. 
As assuredly the real occupation of the leaders of the factions which 
we call political parties, is mere majority-mongering, the most effec- 
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tive means of which is found to be a good stock of sonorous shibbo- 
leths adroitly applied. One of the commonest of these is ‘the 
general will,’ to which, we are told, all must bow. Upon this I 
observe that what is called ‘the general will’ is not will at all, strictly 
speaking. It may possibly be purpose, vague and amorphous; it is 
more commonly mere aspiration or desire. Professor von Sybel 
observes in his History of the Revolutionary Period that the Declara- 
tion of the Rights of the Man and the Citizen ‘ raised to the throne, 
not the reason which is common to all men, but the aggregate of 
universal passions.’ 

Now ‘the aggregate of universal passions’ cannot be the rightful 
ruler in any country. Nor is a majority of the adult inhabitants of 
any country the true demos or people. Such a majority is not the 
nation, I say. It is not even the most considerable element of the 
nation. There are other elements far more important than mere 
numbers. Hence it was that in a paper contributed some time ago 
to this Review I ventured to speak of the kind of Democracy at 
present so widely existing in Europe as False Democracy. It is 
chaotic, inorganic. The problem lying before the world is to organise 
it in accordance with those immutable principles of right and reason 
which are the only true laws of any polity. Herr Schiiffle, in his 
extremely suggestive volume Deutsche Kern- und Zeitfragen, insists, 
‘A real popular chamber is not to be found in a chamber representing 
merely the majority told by heads. The four essentials to a good 
representation of a nation are completeness, proportion, independence, 
and capacity.’ And such a representation, he argues, with great force 
and cogency, can be obtained only ‘by a combination of representa- 
tion by universal suffrage with a representation of the communal and 
corporate articulation of the nation’—that is, of the local and social 
interests and capacities of the whole body politic. 

No doubt an essential feature of Modern Democracy is universal 
suffrage. I, for one, hail universal suffrage as essentially just in 
principle ; and that, because it is a recognition of rights springing 
from human personality. In the New Monarchy, established so widely 
throughout Europe on the ruins of medieval liberties, those rights 
suffered an almost total eclipse. The old doctrine of Aquinas, that 
the king exists for the people, was contemptuously rejected. It was 
held that the people exists for the king, whose ‘ right divine to govern 
wrong’ was proclaimed by a servile clergy. The Parliamentary 
assemblies which throughout the medieval period had served as 
the mouthpieces of popular aspirations, and as the guarantees of 
individual right, were suppressed, or turned into mere machinery for 
the enforcement of the royal will. Louis the Fourteenth’s doctrine, 
‘L’Etat c’est moi,’ became dominant throughout Continental Europe. 
This is what Lamennais termed ‘that terrific disease called Royalism, 
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which little by little destroyed all the forces of society.’ The drastic 
remedy of the French Revolution has, after long working, expelled 
the disease from most European countries. We may well demur— 

every scientific jurisprudent must demur—to many propositions of 
The Declaration of the Rights of the Man and the Citizen, which 

served as the manifesto of that Revolution. But we must at all 

events recognise that it has impressed deeply— nay, we may hope and 

believe ineradicably—upon the popular mind this great truth: that 

man does possess political rights which may properly be called natural, 

and which are inalienable and imprescriptible, because they spring. 
from the very ground of his personality. He is a person, not a thing. 

And it is precisely because he is a person that he has a right to be 

considered in the legislation of a community. But in a high state 

of civilisation, such as that in which we live, ‘considered’ means 

consulted. To say that a man has a natural right to a vote is an 

absurdity. To say that he has a natural right to some share of 
political power is the soundest of sense. And a vote is ordinarily, at 
the present day, the most convenient way in which that share of 
political power can be exercised. - As a person his rational co-opera- 
tion is necessary to his own development and to that of his fellows. 

Hence his consent, express or implied, is requisite, as the masters 
of the medieval school taught, to a just law. But to say that all 

men are entitled to a share of political power is not to say that they 

are entitled to the same share. In a true Democracy suffrage will be 

universal ; but it will be graduated, qualified, tempered. ‘Every 

man to count for one, no man for more than one,’ isa shibboleth with 

which we are all familiar. The first half of it is wholesome truth : 

the second half is poisonous sophism. All men are equal as persons : 

and every man should therefore count for one. But men are unequal 

in the endowments of nature and fortune. And therefore some men 

should count for more than one. Hence it is, as John Stuart Mill 

trenchantly observes, that ‘equal voting is on principle wrong.’ 

There is a true sense in the Carlylese doctrine that the mights of 

men are the rights of men. Character, fortune, race—yes, and all 

the forces which constitute the individual—ought to have free play. 

Human freedom, as Aristotle defines it, means belonging to oneself 

and not to another. And this implies the right of every man to be 

valued in the community for what he is really worth. Inequality 

and liberty are inseparably connected. To sum up in words which I 

have elsewhere used, and which I may be allowed to quote, as I do 

not know how to better them : ‘ In so far as men are in truth equal, 

they are entitled to equal shares of political power. In so far as 

they are in truth unequal, they are entitled to unequal shares of 
political power. Justice is in a mean—it lies in the combination of 

equal and unequal rights.’ 
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On justice, assuredly, every polity must be based if it is to endure. 
Build on any other foundation than that adamantine rock, and your 
political edifice, however imposing with ‘cloud-capped towers and 
gorgeous palaces,’ will pass away like ‘an insubstantial pageant.’ 
When the rain descends, and the floods come, and the winds blow 
and beat upon it, fall it must, and great will be the fall of it. I, for 
my part, believe that Modern Democracy will receive that rational 
organisation—that organisation in accordance with ‘the moral laws 
of Nature and of nations ’—which will allow due room to powers and 
interests other and more important than the powers and interests of 
numbers ; which will secure for every social and historical element in 
the country its proper place and rightful influence. Such a Demo- 
cracy men of good-will are everywhere looking for and hastening unto ; 
and the future of civilisation is bound up with it. And now to speak 
of Monarchy. Whatis its function in this newage? Hasit, indeed, 
any function? Or is it played out ? its occupation gone ? a survival 
of a dead past, soon to be swept away, like Temple Bar, as an anti- 
quated obstacle to progress? The wonderful enthusiasm evoked by 
the approaching celebration of the sixtieth year of Her Majesty’s 
reign may assist us to answer that question. What is the meaning 
of that spontaneous outburst of enthusiasm, that vast tumult of 
acclaim throughout the British Empire, which has carried away the 
strongest heads and the coolest temperaments? Of course, it is a 
beautiful and touching evidence of the love borne by her subjects to 
the illustrious Lady whose virtues during all that tract of years have 
been ever more and more revealed by ‘the fierce light that beats 
upon a throne.’ But it is more than that. It is a signal manifesta- 
tion of certain essential elements of human nature, too little reckoned 
with by political sciolists in ‘the unreasonableness of their reason.’ 
It is a striking confutation of the vast delusion so industriously propa- 
gated by the school of political economists commonly known as ortho- 
dox that mankind is exclusively, or even chiefly, swayed by considera- 
tions of profit and loss, The objection which Hazlitt makes to Bentham 
is equally applicable to the whole Utilitarian school in politics, that 
he ‘ had struck the whole mass of fancy, prejudice, passions, with his 
petrific leaden mace; that he had “bound volatile Hermes,” and reduced 
the theory and practice of human life to a caput mortwwm of reason 
and dull plodding calculation.’ Hazlitt adds, ‘The gentleman him- 
self is a capital logician, and he has been led by this circumstance to 
consider man a logical animal. We fear this view of the matter will 
hardly stand.’ Hardly. Sympathies and antipathies, passions and 
prejudices, fancies and foibles, caprices and cupidities, are far more 
masterful than logic with the vast majority of men. The First 
Napoleon, who knew human nature much better than Bentham, 
observed, ‘ You can govern man only through his imagination ; without 
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imagination he is no better than.a brute.’ Itistrue. Imagination is 
a faculty absolutely necessary tohwman life. Itis at the basis of civil 
society. Emotions are called forth by objects, not by our intellectual 
separation and combination of them. Mere abstractions and generali- 
sations do not evolve feeling. Loyalty, by which I mean devotion to 
persons, springs eternal in the human breast. And nowhere is it 
more eminently seen, more beautifully displayed, than in the Teutonic 
races. In Englishmen there is innate a veneration for the men and 
women in whom the institutions of the country seem—so to speak— 
embodied in visible form. Legitimism, in its old sense, is happily . 
dead and gone. Kingship, as this vast Jubilee celebration witnesses, 
is very much alive. 

Now it seems to me among the chief achievements of England in 
practical politics—that field where she has won so many magnificent 
triumphs—-to have realised the true idea of Modern Monarchy; to 
have assigned to the Throne its rightful place in Modern Democracy. 
And this has not been done, in virtue of any preconceived theories, by 
any balancing of abstractions, by any application of @ priori prin- 
ciples. No! it is the natural outcome of constitutional development, 
‘the long result of time.’ The British Monarchy has grown occulto 
velut arbor evo, ever manifesting that adaptation to its environment 
which is a chief law of life. For its beginnings we must go back to 
the dim antiquity of the year 493, when, according to the Chronicle, 
‘the two ealdormen, Cerdic and Cynric his son, came to Britain and 
became kings of the West Saxons.’ A divine pedigree was claimed 
for them. They were said to be descendants of Woden. However 
that may be, certain it is that our present Gracious Sovereign is their 
direct representative. ‘Our own Queen Victoria,’ writes Sir Henry 
Maine, ‘has in her veins the blood of Cerdic of Wessex, the fierce 
Teutonic chief, out of whose dignity English kingship grew ; and, in 
one sense, she is the most perfect representative of Teutonic royalty, 
as the English institutions have never been so much broken as the 
institutions of other Germanic societies by the overwhelming disturb- 
ances caused elsewhere by Roman law and Roman legal ideas.’ German 
kingship differed in most important particulars from Roman Cexsarism. 
The selection of the Sovereign, from among the members of the Royal 
House, belonged both in form and substance to the Witan. To the 
Witan belonged also the power, in grave cases, of deposing him. 
The advice and consent of the Witan was necessary to the validity of 
his laws. Important as were his privileges and prerogatives, he was 
hedged in on all sides by constitutional restrictions. No doubt as 
the English kingdom increased in extent, the English king increased 
in strength. No doubt the Norman Conquest brought a considerable 
accession of royal authority. But William the Conqueror professed 
to stand in the same position as Edward the Confessor, whose chosen 
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heir he claimed to be. Nor was it an empty profession. He set 
himself to rule as an English king, binding himself at his election 
and coronation by the accustomed oaths; and, upon the whole, he 
observed them fairly well. The feudalism which he brought with 
him no doubt introduced a disturbing element into our constitu- 
tional history, and under his immediate successors the distinctively 
English idea of kingship was largely obscured. But it is strictly 
accurate to say that the Great Charter, wrung from King John, is the 
corner-stone upon which the existing edifice of our political liberties 
rests. It is strictly accurate to say that the constitutional govern- 
ment prevailing in our country in this sixtieth year of Queen 
Victoria is the direct outcome of the policy of Henry the Second, of 
Simon de Montfort, and of Edward the First—the natural and healthy 
development of the system of government consolidated by those great 
statesmen, It was just six hundred years ago—in 1297—that the 
English Parliament, definitely constituted two years before, ‘ achieved 
the fullest recognition of its rights as representing the whole nation.’ 
From that year to this the growth of English freedom, however 
thwarted at times, has been continuous and triumphant. ‘The tree 
grew and was strong ; and the height thereof reached unto heaven, 
and the sight thereof to the end of all the earth; the leaves thereof 
were fair, and the fruit thereof much, and in it was meat for all; the 
beasts of the field had shadow under it, and the fowls of the air dwelt 
in the boughs thereof: and all flesh was fed of it.’ 

I cannot touch even upon the outlines of that marvellous story. 
But I must remark upon our immediate debt for the plenitude of civil 
and religious liberty which we now enjoy to the great transaction of 
two hundred years ago which our ancestors were wont—and with 
good reason—to style ‘The Glorious Revolution.’ To that substitu- 
tion of a Parliamentary for a dynastic title, and to the statute 
which vested the succession to the Crown in the descendants of 
the Electress Sophia, we unquestionably owe the preservation, 
transmission, and ever increasing extension of British freedom. Nay, 
I think we may say that it was the predestined mission of the House 
of Hanover to introduce into the world the true idea of Modern 
Monarchy. Nothing is easier than to gibe at the Four Georges. 
Nothing is falser than the estimate of the first two of them long 
popularly current. I suppose that estimate is largely due to the 
honest hatred of them so deeply entertained and so freely expressed 
by the most popular man of letters of the last century. ‘George 
the First knew nothing, and desired to know nothing ; did nothing, 
and desired to do nothing’ was his judgment of that monarch upon 
one occasion, when, as Boswell goes on to tell us, he also ‘roared 
with prodigious violence against George the Second.’ But to George 
the First and George the Second must be conceded the merit— 
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which assuredly cannot be conceded to the First and Second Charles, 
or to James the Second—of scrupulously keeping faith with us. They 
were neither saints nor heroes. But the praise of probity, insight, 
and discretion cannot be withheld from them. In George the Third 
Johnson saluted ‘the only king who for more than a century had 
much appeared to desire, or much endeavoured to deserve, the 
affections of his subjects.’ There can be no doubt that he won them. 
And it must be remembered that in the matters in which, as we now 
judge, he was most egregiously wrong, the nation was enthusiastically 
with him. I know not that much can be said in eulogy of George 
the Fourth. The only panegyrist of him that I remember is 
Croker, who affirms that ‘his natural abilities were undoubtedly 
very considerable ; that his reign was eminently glorious; and that 
his private life was, in a high degree, amiable and social.’ What- 
ever his natural abilities may have been, he certainly made no good 
use of them ; to the glories of his reign he contributed nothing ; and 
assuredly the less that is said of his private life the better. It is 
pleasanter to pass on to his successor; for William the Fourth 
must unquestionably be credited -with honesty of intention and 
a sincere desire to rule as a patriot king, although it may be 
doubted whether his persevering study of Bolingbroke’s famous 
treatise furnished him with very clear rules for attaining that 
character. 

But whatever the personal merits or demerits of the past Sovereigns 
ofthe House of Hanover, certain it is that under them the British 
Crown acquired the character which renders it the very type of Mon- 
archy in a democratic age: the constitutional character expressed in 
the maxim ‘ The King reigns, but does not govern.’ ‘ Supreme Majesty 
with hypothetical decorations, dignities, solemn appliances, high as 
the stars, [but] tied up with constitutional straps so that he cannot 
move hand or foot for fear of accidents’—such is Carlyle’s mocking 
account. But the fact that this kind of Monarchy commended itself 
as the fittest to Lord Chatham, who stands so high among his 
heroes—‘a clear, sharp, human head, altogether incapable of falsity’— 
might have led him to doubt whether it is really disposed of by his 
flouts and gibes. In practical politics Lord Chatham is certainly a 
greater authority than Carlyle; and Chatham doubtless discerned 
that this theory of kingship, while it left the Sovereign indefinite 
freedom for good, effectively minimised his power for evil. Certainly 
it was not the deliberate creation of any human intellect; it issued 
from the course of events, and surely, we may say, non sine Numine. 
I cannot believe that He whose it is to bind the sweet influences 
of the Pleiades, and to loose the bands of Orion, to bring forth 
Mazzaroth in his season, to guide Arcturus with his sons, who knows the 
ordinances of heaven, and sets the dominion thereof in the earth, has 
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left the course of human events, the vicissitudes of commonwealths, 
the rise and fall of empires, to blind chance or irrational fate. I am 
not ashamed to confess, with one of the most eminent of living 
savants, my belief that ‘progress in the direction of organised free- 
dom is the characteristic fact of modern history ’—especially of 
English history—‘and its tribute to the theory of Providence.’ It 
has been said of a well-known work, dealing with the period at which 
we have just glanced, that in it Almighty God Himself wears the 
character of a Moderate Whig. No doubt this Theistic conception 
is inadequate. But it is less derogatory to the Infinite and Eternal 
than representations of Him which may be found in the writings of 
some accredited theologians. 

Lord Tennyson, in an exquisite dedicatory poem prefixed to one 
of his volumes, anticipates as the judgment of posterity upon the 
illustrious Lady who now wears the British Crown, ‘She wrought her 
people lasting good.’ It is already the judgment of all sane men 
of all political parties and religious creeds throughout her world- 
wide Empire. And I may be permitted to say that not the least 
considerable portion of the vast debt that the nation owes her is for 
giving the world a most beautiful and winning example of a Constitu- 
tional Monarch. ‘The English,’ said Montalembert, in his book The 
Political Future of England, ‘have left to royalty the pageantry (la 
décoration), the prestige of power; they have kept for themselves the 
substance of it.’ But this is a very inadequate account of the matter. 
The moderating, controlling, restraining, guiding influence exercised 
by the British Sovereign is assuredly most real and most important, 
although, from the nature of things, it is usually most hidden. It 
is, however, an open secret with what consummate prudence this 
influence has been exercised by her present Majesty, and how greatly 
the country has benefited by it. And here I am reminded of a story 
of St. Thomas Aquinas being consulted upon one occasion concerning 
the election of an Abbot. The choice lay between three. ‘ Describe 
them to me,’ said Aquinas. ‘What manner of man is the first on 
the list?’ ‘ Doctissimus’ (most learned) was the answer. ‘ Well, 
doceat’ (let him teach). ‘ And the second ?’ ‘ Most saintly’ (sanctis- 
simus). ‘Good ; oret’ (let him pray). ‘ And the third?’ ‘ Prudentis- 
simus’ (most prudent). ‘Ah, that is your Abbot; regat’ (let him 
rule). Now the virtue of prudence, the first and most essential 
qualification for a ruler, as this great thinker discerned, is assuredly 
more necessary to a Constitutional Sovereign than to any other. The 
duties of Modern Monarchy are among the most difficult and delicate 
that can devolve upon any human being. They are also of singular 
complexity when the Monarch is, so to speak, the central principle— 
anima in corpore is Aquinas’s phrase—of the vast and widely spread 
Empire united under the British Crown. Of that unity the Crown, 
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let us remember, is not merely the type and symbol, but also the 
efficient instrument. It is the binding tie 


That keeps our Britain whole within herself, 
A nation yet: the ruler and the ruled. 


And here we may note a cogent argument for the descent of the 
Crown in a princely family. Bishop Stubbs, discussing the reasons 
which led the Saxons to vest the sovereignty in the house of Cerdic, 


observes: ‘A hereditary king, however limited his authority may be 


by constitutional usage, is a stronger power than an elective magistrate. 
His personal interests are the interests of his people, which is, in a 
certain sense, his family. He toils for his children, but in toiling 
for them he works also for the people they will have to govern. He 
has no tempiation to make for himself or them a standing ground 
apart from his people.’ The Bishop is writing of the year 519. His 
words are just as applicable to the year 1897. And the reason is 
that they express fundamental truths of human nature—general 
principles which are not of an age-but for all time. They are as 
much a justification for the continuance as for the institution of 
hereditary Monarchy. 

But further. The British Crown is something more than the 
centre and instrument of national unity: it is the effective pledge 
of national stability; of settled government; of moderation and 
longanimity, of uprightness and honour in public life. We have 
only to turn our eyes to other nations to realise that this isso. Look 
at France. Thrice during the last century she has been a republic, 
and always with the same result—immeasurable corruption, un- 
disguised intolerance, the ostracism of men of light and leading, 
the sway of political adventurers of the lowest type; a republic twice 
—well nigh thrice—ended by a Saviour of Society and a military 
despotism. It is only under the Monarchy, whether of the elder or 
younger branch of the restored Bourbons, that tranquillity, decency, 
and the enjoyment of rational liberty were obtained by her. Or look at 
the great republic of the Western World, given over to the domination 
of ‘ bosses’ and ‘ self-government by the basest.’ The special note 
of the public life of the United States is its intense sordidness. This 
it was that wrung from Emerson the pathetic lament—even truer, 
now, alas! than when it was uttered—‘ Who that sees the meanness 
of our politics but inly congratulates Washington that he is long 
already wrapped in his shroud and for ever safe ; that he was laid 
sweet in his grave, the hope of humanity not yet subjugated in him?’ 
But I need not multiply comparisons. Surely, wherever we look 
throughout the world, we find ample reason to justify ‘our loyal 
passion for our temperate kings ;’ ample reason to justify the present 
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universal and spontaneous outburst of enthusiastic devotion to the 
revered and beloved Lady in whom we salute the very type of Modern 
Monarchy ; ample reason to justify our belief that as her illustrious 
House has been the pledge and instrument of our liberty and empire 
in the past, so in ‘rulers of her blood,’ reared in her true traditions 
and following her prudent practice, we shall find the nursing fathers 
and the nursing mothers of our liberty and empire for ages to 
come. 


W. S. Litty. 
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THREE centuries are now very nearly completed since, in 1600, the 
East India Company obtained from Queen Elizabeth their first Charter, 
at the close of a period in our history during which the territory 
governed by the English Crown had been reduced, for about one hun- 
dred and fifty years, to an extent much smaller than before or since. 
For nearly three hundred years after the Norman Conquest the English 
kings ruled over great possessions on the European mainland ; but 
we had lost them all (except Calais) by the middle of the fifteenth 
century. Scotland was still an independent kingdom ; Ireland was a 
wild country in chronic revolt ; the settled dominion of the Tudors was 
over little more than England, Wales, and the Channel Islands. The 
frontiers of the British Empire are now far in the interior of America, 
Africa, and Asia; and our little wars are waged on the slopes of the 
Afghan hills. In Elizabeth’s day we fought on the Scottish border, 
or made a foray among the wild folk of Ulster or Kerry. But all 
through the sixteenth century the English people were increasing in 
wealth and power under the able Tudor dynasty, they were finding 
England too small for them ; so they took to commerce in distant 
lands, and in the course of the last three hundred years they have been 
building up again a transmarine dominion, though not in Europe. 
What was begun under Queen Elizabeth is still going forward under 
Queen Victoria, whose reign has seen the consummation of the long 
series of events and enterprises that have gradually acquired for 
us the Empire of India. 

The last sixty years of Anglo-Indian history have been remark- 
ably characterised by important affairs and great political changes. 
It is worth observing that at the opening of Her Majesty’s reign a 
strong current of European politics was setting Eastward, for the 
Western Powers were just then turning their serious attention towards 
Asiatic affairs. Mehemet Ali, the Egyptian ruler, who could neither 
read nor write, had defeated the Turkish troops in a pitched battle, 
had seized Syria, was threatening Constantinople, and seemed likely 
to make an end of the Osmanli dynasty. The Persian Shah, backed 
and encouraged by Russia, had laid siege to Herat, the frontier 
fortress that commands Western Afghanistan. In India the English 
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Governor-General, Lord Auckland, had sent an army up the passes 

into southern Afghanistan, with the object of ejecting a strong Amir, 
Dost Mahomed, and of replacing him by a weak and unpopular nominee 
of the British Government. Runjit Singh, the founder of the Sikh 
dominion in the Punjab, had just died, leaving his kingdom to sons 
who were quite unable to manage the fierce soldiery by whom he had 
conquered it. From the Mediterranean eastward to the frontiers of 
British India the Asiatic nations were astir with news of war or of 
marching armies. It is true that our own Indian territory had been 
enjoying a long internal peace, that our north-western frontier had 
stood unchanged for thirty years, and that Lord William Bentinck, 
who vacated office in 1835, was the only Governor-General under 
whom there had been no serious fighting at all. Yet upon looking 
back at the general political situation in 1838-39, it is not difficult to 
understand why, about the time of the Queen’s coronation, we were 
verging upon a period of wars in rapid succession, to be followed by a 
great expansion of territory. 

For the beginning of this reign coincides with an epoch in Indian 
military annals, when our troops were for the first time to march 
beyond the geographical limits of Northern India, and to cross swords 
with the hardier races of Central Asia. Except in the Burmese 
campaign of 1824-25, their battles had hitherto been fought entirely 
on Indian soil, and (since the French quitted India) against the forces 
of the native States. Up to this time, therefore, our wars had been 
local, but we were now entering upon a much wider field of action. 
The political circumstances and motives which brought about our first 
campaign beyond the Indus are connected generally with the troubled 
condition of Western Asia, and particularly with the rise of appre- 
hensions that the security of our Eastern possessions was imperilled 
by the growing influence of Russia in the countries adjacent to India. 
As French intrigues and menaces had been to Lord Wellesley the 
justification for striking down the Mysore Sultan and the Maratha 
princes, so the rumours of Russian advance through Central Asia led 
the Melbourne Ministry, in 1838, to issue orders for the ill-fated 
expedition into Afghanistan. 

The first pages, therefore, in the record of a splendid and memo- 
rable reign over India are darkened with the blots of impolicy and 
consequent disaster. In January 1842 a whole division of the 
Anglo-Indian army, with a crowd of camp followers, was lost among 
the hills and ravines that separate Kabul from Jelalabad ; and pos- 
terity will long remember the solitary horseman whose failing strength 
just carried him to the gate of our entrenchments at Jelalabad, 
the only Englishman who escaped death or captivity. In the next 
autumn, however, Pollock marched up through the defiles that were 
strewn with the bones of our soldiers, reoccupied the Afghan capital, 
and wiped off, so far as skill and courage could do it, the stain upon 
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our military reputation. But the attempt to advance permanently 
beyond the Indus, while the Punjab was still independent, had been 
altogether hazardous and premature. The English fell back upon 
their frontier along the Sutlej river; and the Queen had reigned 
forty years before the heads of our columns again pushed up into the 
Afghan highlands towards Kabul, and ascended the Biluch passes on 
the road to Kandahar. 

Thus the first years of the Victorian era witnessed an unfortunate 
beginning of India’s foreign wars, and the retreat from Afghanistan 
was the first and only considerable step backward that has been 
made by Anglo-Indian arms or politics. It was followed imme- 
diately by Lord Ellenborough’s occupation of Sinde, which did little 
for our reputation though it may have restored the credit of our arms. 
Sir Charles Napier fairly defeated the Sinde Amirs at Meeanee, 
and our conquest of their country gave us the only seaport 
(Kurrachee) on the whole Indian coast line that had not already 
fallen into our possession or under our control. But the transaction 
so far touched the national conscience that of all our Indian annexa- 
tions in this century, the conquest of Sinde is the only one which a 
British Parliament has not ratified with distinct approval. 

There are conditions of the political atmosphere in which the 
war-fever is contagious, and so we had little peace for the next 
fifteen years. Lord Ellenborough had scarcely cleared his troops out 
of Afghanistan before he was fighting with Gwalior in 1843. Then 
came, in the winter of 1845, the inevitable collision between the 
British forces and the mutinous, ungovernable Sikh army that was 
holding the Punjab by military terrorism. After some bloody and 
indecisive battles we occupied Lahore, and attempted to govern in 
the name of Runjit Singh’s heir; until two years later another 
outbreak brought on fresh hostilities, which ended in 1849 with a 
shattering defeat of the Sikhs that left us undisputed masters of 
their whole country. The annexation of the Punjab, in the twelfth 
year of the Queen’s reign, carried forward our dominion from the 
Sutlej river to the skirts of the Afghan mountains beyond the Indus, 
gave us command of all the passes leading into Central Asia, made 
our frontiers conterminous with the natural boundaries of India, and 
finally extinguished the long rivalry of the native powers. No State 
now remained that could oppose the English arms; our political 
control extended throughout the vast region that is fenced off from 
the rest of the Asiatic continent by the mountain ranges which 
demarcate India geographically from the Arabian sea right round 
to the Bay of Bengal. Inside these limits political absorption and 
reconstitution now went on rapidly. The larger native States, 
formerly our rivals or allies, had for the most part been formed out of 
the fragments of the dilapidated Moghul empire, with title-deeds no 
older nor better than our own, by the force or fortune of ambitious 
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chiefs and successful adventurers. As the English power grew, 
these States submitted or were subdued, so that the entire territory 
became again centralised under one sovereignty; and the empire 
established by the Moghul contemporaries of Queen Elizabeth, which 
had fallen asunder in the eighteenth century, was restored by the 
English under Queen Victoria. Lord Dalhousie, after conquering the 
Punjab, went on absorbing several minor inland principalities, until at 
the end of his Governor-Generalship he crowned the edifice, as he 
believed, by the annexation of Oudh, the last great autonomous 
kingdom of Northern India. In 1852 he was drawn, unavoidably, into 
hostilities with the King of Burmah; and at their close he had 
wrested from Burmah its sea coast and the Irrawaddy delta. By 
this conquest the English not only secured an important waterway 
and an outlet for the commerce of Indo-China, but completed their 
mastery of every seaport and river mouth on both sides of the Bay 
of Bengal. At the moment of leaving India, in February 1856, Lord 
Dalhousie was able ‘ to declare without reservation that he knew of no 
quarter in which it was probable that trouble would arise in India.’ 
But there is one political danger to which all Asiatic States are 
periodically liable, especially after a long and triumphant war time. 
An Oriental conqueror must enlist the fighting classes or castes ; 
they are as essential to his victories as the best arms of precision are 
to military success in Europe; the milder races will no more serve 
his purpose than second-rate against superior artillery; he may 
preserve a nucleus of his own folk, but his army is never national ; 
and when his work is finished, he has on his hands a formidable 
weapon which he cannot easily lay aside. This is why mutiny may 
be said to be chronic in all Asiatic camps; and this is what the 
British in India discovered by the terrible experience of 1857. 
The Bengal army had been constantly on active service for many 
years ; the sepoys had become restless, arrogant, and suspicious of 
their foreign masters; they were offended at the dethronement of 
the King of Oudh, the country to which many of them belonged ; 
and they really believed that the greased cartridge would imperil 
their caste. Their outbreak threw all Northern India into wild con- 
fusion ; in the cities there was burning of houses and murdering of 
the English folk; in the country districts the armed peasantry 
plundered on the high roads, killed the money-lenders, and fought 
among themselves. At Delhia pensioned descendant of the Moghuls 
was placed on the throne; at Cawnpore the Maratha Nana Sahib 
headed the revolt. The whole of Oudh blazed up into insurrection. 
The story of this catastrophe, perhaps the most tragic in all English 
history, has just been related, finely and forcibly, by Lord Roberts, 
one of the foremost among the Englishmen still living who stormed 
Delhi just forty years ago. No more arduous or brilliant feat 
of arms has been performed under British leadership during the 
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long reign of Queen Victoria, who has not forgotten that the honours 
were shared equally by English and Indian soldiers. Nor has a better 
example of stout-hearted resistance to heavy odds been ever given 
than by the garrison who held out in the Lucknow Residency 
through the summer of 1857. By the end of the next year this 
dangerous insurrection had been virtually put down ; and thus ended 
the leng succession of wars that had been waged within India for 
over a hundred years. They had begun in the south, where we first 
enlisted native soldiers; they were finished in the north, with the 
total dispersion of our mutinous regiments. 

Thus the first twenty years of the Queen’s reign witnessed, 
toward the opening and at their close, the two signal catastrophes of 
Anglo-Indian history—the retreat from Kabul and the sepoy revolt ; 
and no previous period of equal length had seen so many campaigns. 
Et has been followed by forty years of complete internal tranquillity. 


Frem the suppression of the mutiny, indeed, we may date the 
‘beginning of modern India. The ordinary government, in England, 
of the country had up to 1857 been mainly in the hands of the East 
India directors, whose administration was pacific, conservative, and 
‘economical. Upon foreign affairs they were hardly consulted ; and they 
acquiesced under protest in the military expeditions and the annexa- 
tions which were carried out by their Governors-General with the assent 
or by the orders of Her Majesty’s Ministers. In India, among the people 
of the outlying provinces, the manners and ways of life had been little 
<hanged by the substitution of European officials for the representatives 
«of Moghuls, Marathas, or other native rulers. The English system was 
amore regular and efficient ; life and property were safer on the high 
roads and in the villages; the roving banditti had been dispersed ; 
the superior courts were just and incorruptible; the revenue was 
collected methodically. But the peasantry still lived in the old 
fashion ; every village was stocked with arms; men travelled abroad 
with sword and matchlock ; the great landholders mounted cannon 
in their mud forts; faction fights and gang robberies were not 
uncommon; and there were large groups of villages which no 
<reditor or process-server could enter safely. In many parts of the 
<ountry the ordinary relations of landlord and tenant realised the 
New Testament parable of the man who planted a vineyard, and in 
<lue time sent to collect the fruits thereof first his servants, whom 
the husbandmen stoned, and afterward his son, whom they slew. 
Roads were few and bad; the railways had not penetrated inland ; 
the police was loose and untrained ; and the higher public instruction 
had not yet made itself felt. 

When the old Nizam of Hyderabad was moved by the British 
Resident to introduce some kind of sanitation into his crowded 
capital, he replied: ‘It has been for ages unswept ;’ and Northern 
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India was in a very similar condition. Upon this state of things the 
insurrection had produced the effect of a great fire in an ancient 
city; it cleared the ground, let in the air, and made room for exten- 
sive reconstruction on modern principles of order, progress, and 
utility. First and foremost came, in 1858, the Act that extinguished 
the East India Company and transferred to the Crown the direct 
government of India. Of the constitution then framed we may say 
that it has proved a solid piece of workmanship, well balanced and 
co-ordinated, although the Bill passed during a period of political 
commotion and ministerial change. Mr. Bright’s plan was to abolish 
the Governor-Generalship and to mark off the whole country into five 
equal Presidencies, to be governed as compact States quite unconnected 
with each other, corresponding independently, like so many crown 
colonies, with the Indian Secretary of State. Such a scheme, which 
left both foreign and military affairs without any superior direction 
in India, and removed the administrative centre from Calcutta to 
London, may be noticed as showing how little skill in the art of 
political construction might in those days be possessed by a great 
English parliamentarian. On the other hand, one of the most 
important and valuable clauses in the whole Act was added on the 
motion of a private member—Mr. Gladstone.' All the naval and 
military forces of the Company were transferred to the Crown ; and 
the native army was practically remodelled. In India Legislative 
Councils were established on a new basis; the criminal law. was 
codified; High Courts of Judicature were invested with jurisdic- 
tion over all tribunals in the country; and the Governor-General, 
instead of being abolished, was materially strengthened. He was 
invested with the supreme dictatorial power of issuing under his 
own signature a law that might be in force for six months. It may 
be affirmed broadly that the statutes then passed by the English 
Parliament conferred a new constitution upon India. 

The Proclamation which announced to all India, in November 
1858, the assumption by the Queen of direct sovereignty, made a 
strong impression at the time, and has always been regarded by the 
people as a kind of Charter. It is well known that on receiving the 
first draft from Lord Derby, the Queen asked him to revise it, 
‘bearing in mind that it is a female sovereign who speaks to more 
than a hundred millions of Eastern people on assuming government 
over them, and after a bloody civil war, giving them pledges which 
her future reign is to redeem, and explaining the principles of her 
government.’ And the final text embodied all the suggestions then 
made by Her Majesty. The Proclamation confirmed all treaties and 
engagements made with the native princes, strictly prohibited inter- 
ference with the religious beliefs or worships of Her Majesty’s Indian 


? The clause forbids, except upon emergencies, the payment from Indian revenues 
of the cost of any military operation outside India, without the consent of Parliament. 
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subjects, and desired that all, so far as might be, should be freely and 
impartially admitted to offices in her service, for the duties of which 
they might be qualified. Under such auspices, and with the new 
spirit invigorating all branches of administration, the work of pacifi- 
cation and reform went on rapidly. Oudh submitted and quieted 
down aften two years’ confusion; the talukdars were disarmed, and 
conciliated by a fresh revenue settlement. On every protected chief 
throughout India Lord Canning bestowed the Sanad or solemn 
written assurance of Her Majesty’s desire that their government should 
be perpetuated, and that the legitimate nomination of successors by 
adoption, on the failure of heirs natural, would be confirmed. Thus 
the last titular representative had scarcely disappeared from his 
Delhi palace in the storm and stress of the mutiny, when a new 
monarchy was inaugurated, and the political reconstruction of the 
old empire’s fragments was completed and ratified by a series of 
statutes and edicte. 

For more than a century we had been dealing with the native 
States as enemies, rivals, and allies; some of them we had destroyed 
or disabled ; a large group of the oldest chiefships had been pre- 
served by our intervention; and all the remaining States had 
acquiesced in the British supremacy. They were now formally 
restored to their natural relation of allegiance to the new Empire of 
India. When Lord Canning, the first Viceroy, left Calcutta in 1862, 
he made over to his successors a government very different in cha- 
racter and organisation from that which had been transferred to him 
six years earlier by Lord Dalhousie. The administrative machinery 
has indeed continued without substantial alteration ; for in Asia, as in 
Europe, an executive system which has once taken root in a country 
survives conquests and revolutions. Our existing distribution of the 
whole British territory into districts, divisions, and provinces, with 
jurisdictions expanding like concentric circles—the greater always 
including the less—is little more than an adaptation of the ancient 
régime under the Emperor Akbar, resting upon written law instead 
of upon autocratic will. Our land revenue assessments still respect 
immemorial usages and the institutions of earlier rulers. Neverthe- 
less, the old order did really pass away when the Queen’s assumption 
of sovereignty became the outward visible sign of closer union with 
the Empire at large. The change gave a powerful impulse to the 
country’s moral and material progress at a moment when the ground 
had been cleared for reforms ; and the administrative history of India 
during the next forty years may be described as a development upon 
the lines of advancement that were laid down in the years imme- 
diately following the sepoy mutiny. 

It is impossible to take more than a rapid backward glance over 
the course of the events and transactions from that time to the present 
year of the Queen’s reign. In 1864 there were hostilities with Bhutan, 
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which ended with the cession to India of some borderlands. And 
between 1860 and 1878 we made numerous expeditions against the 
highland tribes beyond our north-west frontier. The most important 
is known as the Umbeyla campaign of 1863, when a combination of 
clans in the hills beyond Peshawar placed a British force in some 
jeopardy, and gave us some hard fighting. But these were merely 
punitive and protective measures, inevitable where a border line 
separates civilised districts from marauding barbarians. 

When British India had expanded to its geographical limits, from 
the sea to the mountains, it might have been thought that our record 
of wars in Asia would be closing. Our command of the sea is un- 
challenged, and landward no country has stronger natural fortifica- 
tions. But in the history of Asia during the last half century the 
cardinal point of importance is the growth and spread everywhere of 
European predominance; and at this moment every great Asiatic 
State, from Constantinople to Pekin, is more or less under the 
influence or dictation of a first-class European power. The result is 
a feeling of general insecurity, for the political settlement of that 
continent is evidently incomplete ; while the kingdoms of Asia feel 
the pressure of formidable neighbours, and the European Powers are 
striving to hold each other at arm’s length. England is an esta- 
blished dominion, it is a force that has almost spent its onward 
momentum toward conquest ; but Russia is still engaged in filling up 
the vacant spaces of central Asia; she is still conquering and con- 
solidating. For reasons of policy and strategy, the English, who 
like elbow room in Asia, have adopted, so to speak, an Asiatic version 
of the Monroe doctrine ; they insist on maintaining exclusive political 
influence far beyond the limits of their own territory; and so they 
have taken under their protection Afghanistan. As a country’s real 
frontier is always the line which its Government is pledged to defend, 
we have been latterly very solicitous about Russia’s approach toward 
the Afghan lands on the Oxus. Russia, of course, marked the sensi- 
tive spot, and when in 1877 we brought Indian troops to Malta, she 
retaliated by a demonstration toward the Oxus. Sher Ali of Kabul 
being just then much displeased with our Indian policy, accepted 
overtures from Russia, with the result that when a Russian envoy 
entered Kabul in 1878, we declared war against the Afghan Amir. 
Of the campaigns that followed with their dramatic vicissitudes, the 
massacre of Cavagnari’s mission, the adventurous marches to Kabul 
in 1879 and to Candahar in 1880, nothing can be said here; our 
gains were the tightening of our hold on the northern passes, and a 
strong position at Quetta on the plateau of Beluchistan. We placed 
the Amir Abdurrahman upon the throne which he still occupies, and 
a few years afterward we made with Russia an arrangement of first- 
class importance, when we laid down by a joint commission the 
north-western frontier of Afghanistan. The subsequent demarcation 
of a border line between Afghanistan and India is another step to- 
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ward the political survey and settlement of all Asia; where it must 
be understood that the delimitation of frontiers, like the conception 
of territorial sovereignty, is a very recent importation from the public 
law of modern Europe. 

ye have been steadily pushing forward our outposts into the 
tribal highlands on the British side of this border, and we have 
latterly swept within the radius of our protectorate Chitral, with all 
the petty chiefships beyond Kashmir on the southern slopes of the 
Hindu Kish. 

In the meantime, while England has been closing up to the 
eastern frontier of Afghanistan, Russia has marched down to the 
northern border line ; and the Amir’s country is now caught between 
the mighty masses of two civilised empires. He is probably the last 
representative of the old-fashioned Asiatic despot, governing by pitiless 
force, admitting no diplomatic relations, trusting no one, and well 
aware that in his dynasty the succession has always been decided 
by the sword. All the treaties, negotiations, and fighting of the last 
forty years have brought us very little nearer to a solution of the 
complicated Afghan problem. When the Queen began her reign 
Russia and England had just sat down before the chessboard, and 
after many moves the players are still facing each other. 

But although our situation on the north-west frontier of India 
has undergone material changes, the only great accession of territory 
since the Crown superseded the Company has been made in the 
south-east, by the conquest, in 1886, of Upper Burmah. We have 
annexed the whole basin of the Irrawaddy up to the mountains ; we 
have brought into subjection a people very different from the races 
of India; we have carried our outposts up to a long line of open 
Chinese frontier ; and we have come into very close neighbourhood 
with the Asiatic possessions of France. We are now responsible, 
politically, for the peace or protection of a vast tract in Southern 
Asia, extending from the Herat and the Oxus right across India to 
the petty Shan chiefships lying along the Mekong river and the 
Chinese province of Yunan. The attention of our explorers, diplo- 
matists, and merchants is now turned upon that populous and fertile 
region of South-Eastern Asia where markets are now opening for 
competition between France and England. The scene of French and 
English rivalry in Asia has shifted, since the eighteenth century, 
further eastward ; Siam is held, as in a vice, between the frontiers of 
the two nations, and both Powers are negotiating at Pekin for the 
prolongation of their railways into Western China. The English 
dominion in Asia has now for its immediate neighbour on the north 
the largest military empire in the world, and on the south-east the 
nation whose sea power ranks next to our own. 


From the foreign affairs of India we may turn to its internal 
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condition. An immense accumulation of moral and material forces, 
accompanied by a great expansion of territory, has justified the 
assumption in India of the Imperial style and title. There is now no 
State in Asia more prosperous or so well organised ; there is only one 
of equal military power. During the whole eighteenth century India 
was harassed by foreign invasions and exhausted by internal confusion. 
During the first half of the nineteenth century there was a process of 
mending and steady restoration, aided, in the greater part of this wide 
region, by longer periods of tranquillity than have been enjoyed by most 
European countries. In the second half of this century we have been 
engaged in improving the administration, developing the resources, 
and generally furnishing India with the refined apparatus of Western 
civilisation. The long prevalence of security has perceptibly modified 
in our older provinces the aspect of the country and the character 
of its inhabitants; the faces of the people have altered with the 
changing face of the land; roads and railways, the post office, the 
school teaching, and to some extent the native press, have stirred every- 
where the surface of the popular mind. The circulation of Western 
ideas and inventions is felt to some degree by all classes. The foreign 
trade of India has increased with the multiplication of outlets, east- 
ward and westward; it has been largely affected by the exchanges, 
and it has caused a shifting of the economical supply and demand 
which has seriously damaged some of the home industries that sup- 
ported the poorer classes. In the decade between 1881 and 1891 
the population of British India increased by over nineteen millions ; 
and over the whole of India, including the protected territories, the 
increase is returned as equivalent to the total population of England. 
Of this increase three millions are accounted for by the incorporation 
of Upper Burmah in 1886. About two hundred and ninety millions 
of Asiatics are now more or less dependent on England for government 
or protection, while her influence for good or for ill extends beyond 
her outmost frontiers. It has been our recent Afghan policy that 
determined the surrender to Islam of the highland tribes in remote 
Kafiristan, which had held out, like Montenegro, against all previous 
Mahomedan invasions. The movements of European commerce, or 
a change of ministry in London, or any turn of the great wheel of 
England’s Asiatic fortune, are felt far eastward in Siam; nor would 
it be too much to affirm that the destiny of half Asia hangs more or 
less upon the future relations between Great Britain and Russia. 
Moreover, the multiplication of her people has stimulated migra- 
tion beyond sea, so that India has acquired the command of a great 
labour market. Not only is there an exodus of labourers on their 
own score and venture, but there is a system of transmarine emigration, 
carefully regulated by law, to the colonies, British and foreign, from 
Mauritius and the Cape far westward across the oceans to the West 
Indies and Dutch Guiana. For the welfare and proper treatment 
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of these emigrants the Indian Government has provided by strict 
rules, based upon stipulations accepted by the colonial authorities. 
And as the roving Indian is liable to British jurisdiction all over the 
world, so everywhere he can claim the good offices and assistance of 
British Consuls. 

This brief and most inadequate survey of the expansion of India 
during the last sixty years will at least show how enormously our 
responsibilities have grown in magnitude and complexity under the 
Queen’s reign. But what effect, it may be asked, upon the mind 
and manners of this vast medley of races, castes, and religions, upon 
their social and political temper, has been produced byall these changes _ 
ofenvironment ? To have acquired dominion, with the aid and assent 
of the people, over such an immense country, and to have organised 
its administration, is a considerable political exploit ; its success proves 
that the conditions were favourable, and that nations, like men, have 
great opportunities. The British rule came in upon the confusion 
bred out of centuries of governmental instability ; it brought system 
and law to bear upon an incoherent mass of usages, traditions, and 
arbitrary despotisms. The English found themselves invested with a 
sovereignty of the single absolute kind so well known in the 
ancient world, with authority centralised after the pattern of 
modern Russia, where a strong Government presides over a wide and 
infinitely diversified territory. Representative institutions are treated 
in England as a matter of course ; they are as natural as our clothes 
and our climate ; and when I say that with us politics were for a 
long time everything, and administration up to recent days very 
little, I mean that contests for political power came long before our 
statesmen realised the duty of using that power for improving the 
condition and supplying the needs of the people. Now within India, 
under British rule, administration has for a long time been everything ; 
and the people have taken a very small part in that true political life 
which reflects the character, feelings, and varying dispositions of the 
whole society. We began by great organic reforms; we introduced 
police, prisons, codes of law, public instruction, a disciplined army, a 
hierarchy of courts, a trained civil service, and so forth. We have 
laid out what is, perhaps, the largest system of irrigation in the 
world; we have spent great sums, mainly obtained from England on 
low interest, on productive public works. This was all done from 
above, for the people ; to do it through the people was impossible at 
first ; the initiation and superior control have been English ; though it 
must be understood that in all departments of Government (excluding 
the highest grades) the public business is carried on by natives. 
Latterly we have undertaken the gradual introduction of representative 
institutions, legislative councils in each province, and municipalities 
in all the towns ; we are doing our best to facilitate the slow devolu- 
tion of self-governing principles. But undoubtedly this is a very 
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difficult operation. The task of devising machinery of this kind for an 
Oriental empire requires so much patient ingenuity that one need 
not be surprised if well-meaning reformers, at home and in India, 
are disposed to simplify it by importing British institutions whole- 
sale. There is a tempting air of magnanimity about that easy way 
of cutting a puzzling knot. It is fundamentally true that by no 
weaker bond than common citizenship can we hope to hold together 
an empire more divided by race, religion, and climate than any other 
in the world’s history. But it is also certain that as before you run 
a complicated locomotive you must lay the steel rails with the 
utmost care and skill, or disaster will ensue, so you must prepare the 
way cautiously for unfamiliar constitutional experiments that have 
barely succeeded up to the present time with any nation except our 
own. For in the event of failure and disappointment all the blame 
will be thrown upon a government which set up a political engine 
that it could not drive, in a country where the immense conservative 
majority of Indians rely-entirely upon their rulers for guidance and 
safe conduct. 

The Indian annals of the Queen’s reign, written by an English- 
man, are therefore necessarily a record of administrative improvements 
and foreign affairs. We may read through the excellent ‘ Decennial 
Reports of Moral and Material Progress,’ which review, at regular 
intervals, the state of the empire, without obtaining much insight 
into questions that lie beyond the sphere of direct governmental 
operations. 

Nothing could be more interesting, for those who study the art 
of governing distant dependencies, than to watch the course of our 
experimental methods in India; and at a time when all European 
nations are again, as in the sixteenth century, making a sort of 
partition of the non-Christian world, the English school of adminis- 
tration is coming into fashion abroad. Yet, although education is 
bringing the upper classes in India and England nearer to a 
common level of intelligence and culture, while capital, commerce, 
and even literature are creating a mutual appreciation of aims and 
interests, we have not that access to the people’s ideas, or know- 
ledge of their concerns, that is given by contact with what is really 
thought, said, and wanted; we are liable to be misled in these 
respects by orators and journalists who imitate but certainly do not 
flatter us. There is no mixed society in Asia, as in Europe, where 
difference of religion and of manners in the wider sense can be laid 
aside for general intercourse. The fact that the English in India live- 
among themselves is not an exceptional circumstance, but is in 
accordance: with the rule which everywhere marks off an Asiatic 
population into groups, isolated by diversity of usages, and often of 
languages. To no foreign observer, therefore, are sufficient materials 
available for making any sure and comprehensive estimate of the 
general movement or direction of ideas during the last forty years. 
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And yet to omit altogether any reference to religious, social, and in- 
tellectual tendencies, in writing, however briefly, of a people so quick- 
witted and receptive as the educated Indians have shown themselves 
to be, would be to leave an awkward gap in the outline of even a 
hasty sketch of the Victorian era. 

In the first place, then, it may be said that in the past sixty 
years we have accustomed the people to regular government, which 
has a very moralising influence, and also that we have gradually 
instilled into the incredulous popular mind some belief in its stability. 
There have always been, and there are now, some very fair native ad- 
ministrators ; but even under the best personal ruler good government 
has no permanence, for it will probably end with his life. Moreover, 
his very strength engenders instability, because a powerful despot, 
like the present Amir of Afghanistan, levels all checks and impedi- 
ments to his plenary authority, and with the ability to resist him dis- 
appears the capacity to support him; while in the case of Eastern 
kings, as of gods, irresistible power knows no moral law. The British 
Government is at least systematic ; and during the past forty years 
it has been carefully husbanding its supports, by preserving (for 
example) all the native chiefships, and by endeavouring to extend 
limited representative institutions. We are now aware that universal 
British dominion is not the ideal state of things which it was to Lord 
Dalhousie, who lived at a time when liberal institutions and sound 
political economy were much more articles of positive faith, good for all 
men everywhere, than at present. We have also been slowly moulding 
the mind of all India to the habitual conception of law, which is a 
novelty in a country where written ordinances cannot be said to have 
existed before our time. The result has naturally been to inoculate the 
present generation of educated men with a taste for politics, which is 
also something new. Hitherto Asiatics have been used to concern 
themselves only with the question whether an autocratic ruler is good 
or bad, strong or weak ; the device of improving a government by modi- 
fying its form has not taken root among them ; their remedy, if things 
went intolerably wrong, has been to change the person. Now the 
English notion of political rights and duties is spreading among the 
more intelligent classes ; and, of course, this is breeding the desire to 
obtain political power. The question is whither all this may be leading 
us, and whether any form of popular government has ever yet been 
invented that would answer upon so vast a scale of population and 
territory. It is no easy matter to devise such forms that will work 
safely and satisfactorily even in compact nationalities, where the 
essential interests and convictions are mainly identical. Much more 
hard it is to transport these forms, ready made, elsewhere, and to 
foresee how the leaven will ferment among the manifold varieties of 
race, religion, and manners that divide the citizens of the Indian 
Empire. The difficulty is increased by the natural tendency of the 
progressive Indian politician to take up these questions from the 
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standpoint provided by English education ; so that instead of bene- 
fiting from his knowledge of indigenous needs and circumstances, we 
too often obtain little more than the imperfect reproductions of 
political warcries and patriotic attitudes that have been borrowed 
from our own history. 

Yetareasonable party of progress, which understands the real situa- 
tion of the Government, is forming itself; and, on the whole, it is certain 
that in the past forty years the political education of India has spread 
and advanced remarkably; nor can we doubt that the moral standard 
of the people has reached a higher permanent level. There are signs 
of a turning, among a few leading men, from the sphere of constitu- 
tional politics to questions of social reformation, which is a field into 
which the English Government can only venture very cautiously, and 
where it must not lead but follow. The problem of adjusting the 
mechanism of a modern State to the habits, feelings, and beliefs of a 
great multitude in various stages of social change, was first handled 
philosophically by Sir Henry Maine. He reached India in 1862, when 
the whole country was still vibrating from the shock of the Mutiny, 
which was reactionary in its causes and revolutionary in its effects. 
He saw that the customs and rules of native society were becoming 
modified naturally and inevitably, and his object was to facilitate the 
process by timely legislation. His speeches on the Bills that he passed 
for the re-marriage of native converts, for the law of succession appli- 
cable to certain classes, and for the civil marriage of natives, must be 
read to understand with what breadth and insight he treated these 
delicate subjects. He laid out our legislative policy in regard to 
them on large and luminous principles ; and the whole spirit of our 
law-making, on social reforms, during the second half of the Victorian 
era, may be traced to his influence. He stood between England and 
India as an interpreter who understood the ideas of both societies, and 
could show how often they belonged to the same train of thought in 
different phases of development. But the rules which govern family 
life are in India so inseparable from religious ritual and worship, that 
foreign governors must interfere only on clear necessity; and even 
native reformers touch these things at their peril. The generous 
efforts of Mr. Behramji Malabari to expedite the emancipation of 
Indian women, by correcting the evils of infant marriage and enforced 
widowhood, have met with serious opposition, mainiy, perhaps, 
because India cannot be treated as one country ; it is a region where 
a step forward may be possible in one province and totally impracti- 
cable in others. Throughout a very large proportion of the Indian 
population the re-marriage of widows has always been as lawful as in 
England ; and where usage forbids it there is something to be said 
for a rule that provides, theoretically, for every woman one husband, 
although it allows a second to none of them. In that society the un- 
married woman is an anomaly. A striking illustration of the very 
curious and antique customs which come for sanction before Indian 
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legislatures is to be found in the recent Malabar marriage law. 
Among certain classes of South India the joint family consists of 
several mothers and their children or their descendants in the female 
line, all tracing descent from a common female ancestor, the relation 
of husband and wife or of father and child being altogether excluded 
from this conception ofafamily. The Act enables courts of law to re- 
cognise as marriages certain unions, made and terminable at will, which 
have hitherto been recognised in these classes by fluctuating usage, 
for in some cases the husband was little more than an occasional 
visitor. Here we have a glimpse of English law operating upon some 
of the most primitive elements of Hindu society ; and the legislative © 
proceedings show with what scrupulous caution even the native 
members of the Council who had charge of the Bill interfered to 
clothe these lax customs with decent legal validity. 

How far religion itself, which is the base of Indian society, has 
become modified during the last forty years, is a question to which 
perhaps no Englishman is qualified to make more than a conjectural 
answer. Two reforming movements have attracted some attention : 
the Brahmoism which was established in its second phase by Keshab 
Chandar Sen in 1857, an eclectic system that is hostile to Pantheism, 
idolatry and caste; and the Arya Samaj, which undertakes, if I am 
not wrong, to restore a purified Hinduism upon the original Vedic 
foundations. Brahmoism seems to the European inquirer to be an 
exalted theism, suggesting a western rather than an eastern origin ; 
and Keshab Chandar Sen, although a teacher with high moral and 
spiritual aspirations, was apt to indulge more in rhapsodies than in 
clear doctrinal propositions. His lofty teaching was probably too vague 
for the masses ; while the Brahmans know well how to prepare the 
slow but sure descent of divine personalities or types into the bottom- 
less gulf of Pantheism. On the other hand, it is understood that in 
some branches of Hinduism the latest tendency is toward a high 
sacerdotal and ritualistic revival, connected, one may guess, with the 
increase of wealth and decorative tastes among certain classes, and 
with a tendency, observable in all religions, to define, fix, and regulate 
what at an earlier stage is left vague and undetermined. The move- 
ment may also signify a kind of protest from the orthodox party 
against the license given by the new education to personal conduct 
and opinions. 

One fact is unfortunately not deniable, that the animosity between 
Mahomedans and Hindus, the friction at the points where their 
prejudices are most opposed, have by no means diminished latterly. 
This may be attributed partly to increased facilities of communication, 
which enable each community to correspond with other co-religionists, 
to compare notes, and to circulate grievances or to concert action. 
Moreover, the sphere of Islam is not, like that of Hinduism, confined 
to India; and our Mahomedan subjects are now much more closely 
connected than formerly with the religious centres of Western Asia. 
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It has been said, however, that the causes of this animosity, which has 
recently been shown in violent disputes over cow-killing, are not 
in reality so much religious as political—that the Hindus, who are 
much the more numerous, look forward to predominance in all State 
departments and in all representative bodies, while the Mahomedans 
deeply and justly resent any such possible subordination. The Arya 
Samaj, already mentioned, carries high the flag of advancing Hinduism 
in politics as well as in religion; and its missionary ardour has 
brought the party into sharp controversy with Northern Islam. We 
have to remember that the Maratha conquests of the eighteenth 
century represented a great rising of Hindus against Mahomedan 
governors, so that the tradition of rulership exists on both sides. 
But it is an old saying among Oriental statesmen that ‘ Government 
and Religion are twins,’ which is interpreted to mean that rulership 
is intimately bound up with the protection of every faith professed by 
the subjects. And the British Indian Government, which is perhaps 
the only government in the world, outside America, that practises 
complete religious neutrality, has very strictly kept, since 1858, the 
pledge then given by the Queen’s Proclamation declaring it to be ‘ our 
Royal will and pleasure that none be molested or disturbed by reason 
of their religious faith or observances, but that all shall alike enjoy 
equal and impartial protection of the law.’ 

It is true that a fine point has been occasionally raised by some 
case where religious custom has prescribed what the law upon higher 
ethical grounds is constrained to iorbid. But in such conflicts of 
jurisdiction the secular authority must prevail, for nobody has ever 
doubted (as Sir Henry Maine said once) that ‘ the purely moral view 
of questions is one of the things that are Cesar’s.’ The general con- 
clusion, so far as it is possible to collect evidence of religious tenden- 
cies, would be that the last sixty years in India have witnessed a 
gradual relaxation of caste rules, which were never so rigid as is 
commonly supposed, and that the external polytheism has been 
shaken by the mobility of modern life. Renan, in his book, Les 
Apétres, affirms that the religious inferiority of the Greeks and 
Romans was the consequence of their political and intellectual 
superiority. If (he says) they had possessed a priesthood, severe 
theologic creeds, and a highly organised religion, they would never 
have created the Etat laique, or inaugurated the idea of a national 
society founded on simple human needs and conveniences. In India, 
where the atmosphere is still intensely religious, these Western notions 
of the State and of civic policy have never taken root. We do not know 
what future awaits Brahmanism when brought more closely into contact 
with modern ideas. Yet it seems certain that as in Europe tie fall of 
the Roman Empire made way for the building up of the great 
mediwval Church with its powerful ecclesiastic organisation, so, con- 
versely, some large reform or dissolution of the ancient religious frame- 
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work of Indian society will be necessary to make room for civilisation 
on a secular basis. 

In the higher branches of indigenous literature the Victorian period 
has little to exhibit. Throughout the greater part of India it had 
been at a standstill since the disruption of the Moghul Empire ; and 
correct prose writing may be almost said to have come in with the 
English language. It would be a mistake to suppose that State- 
aided instruction in India began with the English dominion. The 
Court of Directors, writing as far back as 1814, referred with par- 
ticular satisfaction ‘to that distinguished feature of internal polity by 
which the instruction of the people is provided for by a certain charge - 
upon the produce of the soil, and by other endowments in favour of 
the village teachers, who are thereby rendered public servants of the 
community.’ And Lord Macaulay’s celebrated minute, which in 
1835 determined the Anglicising of all the higher education, is not 
quite so triumphantly unanswerable as it is usually assumed to be ; 
for we have to reckon on the other side the disappearance of the 
indigenous systems, and the decay of the study of the Oriental 
classics in their own language. The new learning has been taken 
up by other classes; it is now in possession of all the best Indian 
intellects ; but the inevitable consequence has been a lack of origin- 
ality in style and thought ; the literature, being exotic, bears no very 
distinctive impress of the national character. 

In the domain of native Art we must strike a similar balance of 
loss and gain. Some important industries have multiplied and found 
larger markets, and latterly much attention has been paid to the 
encouragement of the finer Indian crafts. But the opening of safe 
and easy trade routes between Europe and Asia has drawn in upon the 
East a flood of cheap manufactures from the West. European capital 
and commerce, backed by steam, coal, and the pressure of a great 
industrial community, are overwhelming the weaker, poorer, and more 
leisurely handicrafts of India. Great Britain now deals with India 
mainly by importing food and raw material, which are paid for by 
machines and machine-made commodities that rapidly displace the slow 
production of native artisans. On the other hand, India’s railways, 
factories, and public works find day labour for a very great number ; 
and the outlets for raw produce are helping agriculture. But what 
is good for trade may be bad for art ; and the decay of ancient call- 
ings, the shifting of workmen from the finer to the rougher occupa- 
tions, the turning of the cottage artisan into the factory hand, are 
painful transitions when they come rapidly. Architecture, which has 
always been the principal method of artistic expression in India, is 
losing ground, partly through the influence of European buildings 
designed by engineers, and partly through the vulgarisation of the 
literary faculty. In all ages the higher polytheism has been favour- 
able to the arts of building and sculpture ; but in these latter days 
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the religious idea begins to find its expression more frequently in 
print than in symbolical stone carving of temples and images. 
On the other hand, the preservation of ancient monuments, which 
had been entirely neglected by preceding dynasties, has been taken 
in charge by the British Government all over India. Yet, on the 
whole, the spirit of the Victorian era, which was first military and 
administrative, then industrial and scientific, cannot be said to have 
been favourable to Indian Art. 

In so very brief a review of a long reign it has been impossible 
to do more than touch lightly upon salient points and draw general out- 
lines. The nineteenth century has been pre-eminently a law-making 
and administering age ; but perhaps nowhere in the world during the 
last sixty years have so many changes, direct and indirect, been made 
in the condition of a great population asin India. As Maine has 
said, the capital fact in the mechanism of modern States is the energy 
of legislatures; and that energy has found an open field in India, 
particularly for the settlement of the executive power on a legal basis, 
and for adjusting it to a variety of needs and circumstances. The 
distribution of the whole Empire into provinces has virtually taken 
place in the Queen’s reign. Up to 1836 there were only the three 
Presidencies of Bengal, Bombay, and Madras, with their capitals at 
the old trading headquarters of the Company on the Indian sea-coast. 
There are now ten provinces, besides the Government of India, which 
superintends them all. In regard to external relations, before 1837 
they were chiefly with the native Indian States; for, although we 
had kept up and turned into political agencies the Company’s ancient 
commercial stations in the Persian Gulf and at Bagdad, at that time 
British frontiers nowhere touched the Asiatic kingdoms lying beyond 
India proper, except on a wild Burmese border to the south-east. Our 
extreme political frontiers now march for long distances with Persia, 
Russia, and China ; they touch Siam and French Cambodia; and the 
diplomatic agencies of the Indian Government are stationed on the 
Persian Gulf, in Turkish Arabia, and round westward by Muscat, Aden, 
as far as African Somaliland. The foundations of this empire were 
laid long ago by men who clearly foresaw what might be done with 
India ; it has been completed and organised in Her Majesty’s reign ; 
the date of the Queen’s accession stands nearly half way in its short 
history, being exactly eighty years after Clive’s exploit at Plassey.” 
And the permanent consolidation of the union between Great Britain 
and India will demand all the political genius—the sympathetic 
insight as well as the scientific methods—of England, co-operating 
with the good will and growing intelligence of the Indian people. 


A. C. LYALL. 


2 Battle of Plassey, June 23, 1757. The Queen’s accession, June 20, 1837. 
Diamond Jubilee, June 22, 1897. 
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THE FORTHCOMING NAVAL REVIEW 
AND ITS PREDECESSORS 


In the annals of our Navy the great reviews which have been held 
from time to time at Spithead supply, as it were, the paragraph marks. 
They occur only at considerable intervals, and to mark some historic 
occasion. The royal review of 1814, when the Prince Regent and 
the Allied sovereigns inspected the very shot-dinted and battle-worn 
ships that had helped to win for us our sovereignty of the sea, was 
the fitting culmination of our Navy’s heroic period. The royal review 
of 1845 was the funeral pageant of the sailing ship of war. The 
reviews of 1853 and 1854 were menacing demonstrations rather than 
holiday stock-takings of strength; but the magnificent assemblage 
of 1856 has a momentous importance, since then the ironclad first 
made its gala appearance at Spithead. Few as yet suspected how 
far-reaching the revolution in naval architecture was destined to be. 
In 1867, to do honour to the Sultan, for the first time sea-going iron- 
clads were in our line of battle, though even now side by side with 
the three-decker. Eleven years later, in 1878, the old line-of-battle 
ship had gone, but armour-clads with wooden hulls still figured in 
our squadrons. Not till 1887 was the great transformation of our 
fleet accomplished, or had steel and iron finally driven wood from the 
field. The review of 1889 was but the postscript to 1887, as that 
of 1878 might be called the postscript to 1867. 

The review of the 26th of June 1897 will transcend all these past 
reviews in importance. There will, it is true, be fewer pennants col- 
lected than in 1856; but in displacement, offensive and defensive 
power, and destructive force, this fleet of our own time will altogether 
outrival that of 1856. And yet we have not reached finality : it may 
even be that posterity will ear-mark this review as the funeral cere- 
mony of the gigantic ironclad and of the piston-using pattern of 
marine steam-engine. Already the trials of the 7urbinia and of 
the wheel-ship Bazin are opening up a new vista for marine 
engineers ; already submarine navigation has entered on the stage of 
practicability, whilst aérial navigation is in the stage of possibility, 
For whenever the implements of war attain their most absolute per- 
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fection, history shows that a transformation in kind is at hand. It 
will therefore be the surest epitome of naval progress to glance at 
the various types of ships which have figured in the epoch-making 
reviews that I have mentioned. 

The fleet which the Allied rulers reviewed at Spithead on the 23rd 

of June 1814 was composed entirely of wooden sailing ships. Four- 
teen sail-of-the-line and thirty-one frigates and smaller craft were 
marshalled on this occasion, under the command of the Duke of 
Clarence, as Lord High Admiral. The Impregnable was the flag- 
ship, and as such was visited by the Prince Regent, the Emperor 
Alexander, and King Frederick William. Alexander delighted the 
men by going into a marines’ berth, where eleven men were sitting 
at dinner, and eating with them ; and we are told that his sister, the 
Duchess of Oldenburg, ‘ endured the shock of firing salutes with great 
fortitude.’ 
§* The Impregnable herself was of 2,278 tons, a 98-gun ship by the 
official rating, though her ten carronades brought her total battery 
up to 108 guns. She was, therefore, by no means one of the largest 
ships ; indeed, we had ten of greater size and force at sea or in reserve. 
Her heaviest gun was the old 32-pounder smooth-bore, mounted on 
the rudest truck carriage, without sights or elevating screw: her 
broadside 1,018 lb. Her total crew was, when she was fully manned, 
743—officers, men, and boys. The men were raised by impressment 
or recruited voluntarily for the ship’s commission ; we had not as yet 
adopted our present admirable system of manning the fleet. The 
discipline was arbitrary and cruel; there were merciless floggings 
with the cat for the smallest offences, and the number of lashes 
inflicted varied from a dozen or half-dozen to 500 and even 1,000. 
Reading the court-martials of those days, one alternately wonders 
how the officers held down the gangs of ruffians they commanded, 
and how the men endured the manifold brutalities of their officers. 
Brave to a superlative degree as these men were, with that fiery courage 
which welcomes battle and death, they cannot compare in quality 
with the officers and men who now take our ships to sea. Every- 
where, except in the highest ranks, where our captains and admirals 
are too old, the change has been one wholly for the good. Yet it 
has not kept pace with the times, and to-day our sailors are poorly 
paid and not too well fed. 

Between 1814 and 1857 came the adoption of the shell gun— 
the invention of General Paixhans—and the introduction of steam. 
Paddle steamers were built for the Navy as far back as 1822, and in 
1837 the first screw steamer made its appearance—not as yet in our 
fleet. The line-of-battle ship at the Queen’s accession still trusted to 
the winds for propulsive force. The paddle obviously could not be 
employed, as it was very much exposed to shot and shell, and 
furthermore took up very much space on the broadside ; it was never 
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used in any ship above the rating of a frigate. In 1843 the screw 
was applied to H.M.S. Rattler,a small sloop of 888 tons and 200 
horse-power; and when in April 1845 she was tried against the 
paddle steamer Alecto, she towed the latter ahead at a speed of 24 
knots. The trial was decisive. 

The Rattler, then, may be said to have been the interesting feature 
of the 1845 review. Alone amongst the splerdid sailing ships-of- 
the-line this ugly craft was what the Hrebus und her sister floating 
batteries were in 1856, what the snake-like Desperate will be onthe 26th 
of June 1897. The ships-of-the-line assembled were the St. Vincent, 
Trafalgar, Queen, Rodney, Albion, Canopus, Vanguard, and Superb, - 
the first carrying the flag of Sir Hyde Parker, who commanded this 
‘Experimental Squadron.’ The St. Vincent was a 120-gun vessel of 
the line, carrying as her heaviest weapons twelve 8-inch shell guns. 
Each of these fired a projectile of about 84 lb. weight, and the gun 
itself weighed 3} tons and was 9 feet long. The other weapons were all 
32-pounder smooth-bores of various length, so that the broadside 
weighed in all 2,332 lb. There had thus been a great gain in force on 
the Impregnable. Amongst the other ships, the most noteworthy was 
the Queen, of 110 guns, the first three-decker launched in Her 
Majesty’s reign, and firing a broadside of 1,942 Ib. 

After 1845 the screw was applied to the battleship, and the 
transformation of our fleet began with a vengeance. As yet, however, 
steam was to be only an auxiliary to sails, and not the motive force 
par excellence. Not till the later Eighties was this conception of 
the scope of steam changed, and sails abandoned for ever. 

On the 11th of August 1853 the next important review was held. 
We were then on the eve of war with Russia, and the Government 
was anxious to make a great display of strength. Twenty-five men- 
of-war were assembled, all, except three, propelled by steam, so that 
the first great change was almost accomplished. The Prince Consort 
wrote of this occasion : 


The great naval review has come off and surpassed all that could have been 
anticipated. The gigantic ships of war, amongst them the Duke of Wellington 
with 131 guns, a greater number than was ever before assembled in one vessel, 
went without sails and propelled only by the screw eleven miles an hour, and this 
against wind and tide! This is the greatest revolution effected in the conduct of 
naval warfare which has yet been known. . . . We have already sixteen [screw 
ships] at sea and ten in an advanced state. ... On Thursday 300 ships and 
100,000 men [these totals, of course, include pleasure-steamers and sight-seers] 
must have been assembled on one spot. The fleet carried 1,100 guns and 10,000 
men ; the weather, moreover, was magnificent. 


Less than a year later came another review. Her Majesty in her 

yacht led out the Baltic fleet. The war had come at last. On this 

occasion there was no joyous holiday-making: the fleet was known 
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to be execrably manned, and many foreboded serious disaster. The 
squadron sent out was weak in numbers: it included only eight screw 
ships-of-the-line and as many other vessels of various types. On the 
Duke of Wellington Sir Charles Napier’s flag flew. As the ships 
went past the Queen, they saluted, and Her Majesty was observed to 
follow them attentively, even sadly, as they receded from view. In 
a letter written at this time she said: ‘I am very enthusiastic about 
my dear Army and Navy, and wish I had two sons in both now. I 
know I shall suffer much when I hear of losses amongst them.’ 

The war came and went. The Baltic fleet, as all know, did little 
or nothing ; the Black Sea fleet made a desperate and disastrous 
attack on Sebastopol. With peace, however, on the 23rd of April 
1856, a great review was held of the ships which had returned from 
the war, or which had been specially built for the war. Our Navy 
had expanded with remarkable rapidity, and was now a very respect- 
able force. No less than 240 warships were collected ; of these, 
twenty-four were screw line-of-battle ships, nineteen screw frigates, 
eighteen paddle-wheel steamers, five floating batteries, 120 steam 
gunboats, one sailing frigate, two ammunition ships, one a hospital 
ship, one a floating workshop, and fifty mortar-boats. The weather 
was superb, and vast crowds of spectators covered the Southsea shore. 

If 1845 was the funeral of the sailing battleship, 1856 rang the 
knell of the screw three-decker. The Duke of Wellington, indeed, 
made a gallant show, with her formidable broadside of 2,564 lb. weight 
fired from her sixteen 8-inch shell guns, her 114 32-pounders, and 
her pivot 68-pounder ; with her 1,120 men, and her huge hull dis- 
placing 6,000 tons. But of what value were her 8-inch shells or her 
32-pounder shots, when they rebounded like peas from the 4-inch 
mail of the five strange, ironclad, floating batteries which on this day 
held all eyes captive —‘low, squat, black, unwieldy constructions,’ 
as a contemporary describes them. All five had been built especially 
for the attack on Kronstadt ; the displacement was about 2,000 tons 
by modern measurement, and the armament fourteen or sixteen 
68-pounders. Those who want real amusement should study some 
of the melancholy predictions concerning these ships, though none of 
their critics rose to the high level of that officer who opposed the 
introduction of steam in the Navy because ‘the smoke from the 
funnels would injure the health of the topmen’ ! 

It was an ominous sign that on this occasion, when the lines-of- 
battle went past the Royal Yacht, no canvas was spread. The ships 
used only steam. The Royal George, of 102 guns, headed the starboard 
column, the Duke of Wellington the port column: they steamed up 
past the Royal Yacht, and then turned and doubled back to their 
former stations. At nightfall the yards and port-holes were illumin- 
ated with blue lights, whilst flights of rockets were sent up between 
nine and ten, and the numerous gunboats delivered an attack upon 
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Southsea Castle. On this occasion the fleet stretched for twelve miles 
in one continuous line. 

In 1867, in honour of the Sultan Abdul Aziz, a large fleet was 
reviewed by the Queen and the Sultan. There were present fifteen 
ironclads ; sixteen wooden ships-of-the-line, frigates, and sloops; as 
many gunboats; and two paddle steamers. The two ships most 
noteworthy amongst the ironclads were the Minotaur and the Royal 
Sovereign. The first is one of the longest ironclads ever constructed, 
and is plated with 5}-inch iron. Her heaviest gun was the 12-ton 
muzzle-loader, firing a 256-lb. shot through some eleven inches of 
iron. She was rigged with four masts. The Royal Sovereign was a 
very primitive turret-ship. Originally’a wooden three-decker, she had 
been cut down by Captain Coles almost tothe water-line, iron-plated, 
and equipped with four revolving turrets, each containing one or two 
12-ton guns. These turrets were turned by hand, and were a great 
success. 

As a fighting force the squadron of 1867 was of somewhat doubt- 
ful quality. It had, indeed, seven fair sea-going ironclads, but the 
other eight were not of very serious value, as they were indifferent 
sea-boats, and in several instances had low free-boards. There was 
little or no homogeneity in the battleships. The wooden or un- 
armoured squadron was quite worthless; its ships were slow, could 
not have got away from the Warrior or Minotaur, nor have fought a 
close action with them when overtaken. The gunboats were equally 
slow and unsatisfactory ; and the law that rising speed should accom- 
pany diminishing force had not been obeyed. We had a fleet without 
scouts or fast cruisers. This want of fast cruisers continued till 
1889. 

Between 1867 ' and 1887 were changes innumerable and countless 
inventions, the most important being the rise of the torpedo and the 
torpedo-boat, the universal adoption of breech-loading guns, and 
the appearance of machine and quick-firing guns—as yet only in 
the smaller sizes. Iron displaced wood, and steel displaced iron as the 
material for ship-construction. Gun and armour competed against 
each other, till the first grew to a monstrous size and the second to a 
monstrous thickness. It was an age of fads: we had the fat, squat, 
dumpy ships of the Ajax class as the ideal battleship, and we nar- 
rowly escaped one or two circular ironclads. Men had hardly as yet 
codified tactics or applied the plain teaching of history to battleship 
construction. And for this reason the Jubilee review was not wholly 
satisfactory. A host of ships was collected, but the resultant was a 
jumble of specimens, not a homogeneous fleet. Before we contrast 
the display on this occasion with that of this June, let us give a short 
table comparing the fleets assembled in 1887, 1889, and 1897. 


1 On the 13th of August 1873, the Queen reviewed ‘the Particular Service 
Squadron’ of fifteen ironclads and eleven other vessels. From the standpoint of 
naval construction this review has little importance. 
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The figures given for 1897 are those published up to date, but may be subject to change. 


Of the twenty-six ironclads of all sorts collected in 1887, there 
were only four battleships which were less than ten years old. These 
four were the Collingwood, Edinburgh, Conqueror, and Ajax—all, 
it will be observed, of different type, size, speed, and manceuvring 
quality. One of the four was actually armed with the old 38-ton gun 
muzzle-loader, and this ship, the Ajaz, could neither steam nor 
steer. The British Navy was at its nadir when such a vessel had a 
place in its finest battle squadron. The Conqueror and Edinburgh 
are both faulty sea-boats, the former especially, and the guns in the 
Edinburgh are most awkwardly disposed. Altogether our four 
newest ships made a poor show—the Collingwood alone giving pro- 
mise of better things. She is a fast, heavily armed, but ill-protected 
battleship, and has done us good service. 

Turning next to the second group, battleships of ten to twenty 
years of age, the state of things was even worse. Of the ten ships 
included in it, all, save one, were armed with muzzle-loaders, and only 
two were alike. The value of homogeneity had been absolutely ignored. 
The third class was rather better; but the coast-defence ships, eight 
in number, were even then, ten years ago, of little value for anything 
beyond harbour defence. As a final blunder, the various ironclads, 
cruisers, and torpedo gunboats (or boat) were jumbled together in 
squadrons anyhow—turret-ship, broadside-ship, fast cruiser, and 
slowest ironclad, all pell-mell. 1887 was a revelation of weakness 
rather than strength. 

With cruisers the fleet was miserably provided. The twenty-six 
ironclads had exactly nine scouts capable of steaming 15 knots or 
more an hour; and there was but one large and fast cruiser with a 
good coal supply. What the Admiralty had been dreaming about, 
where its strategists had been all this time, it is impossible to say. 
But the national awakening, the resurrection of our Navy, had only 
- Just begun, and had not then had time to produce any tangible effect. 
On the top of all these failings in matériel should be remarked 
the insufficiency of the personnel. Many, if not most, of the vessels 
assembled were under-officered and under-manned. 
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Want of space compels me to pass over the review of 1889, when 
the improvement in our fleet was very noticeable. We come now to 
1897, and we can indeed congratulate ourselves. Defects there are 
still, no doubt, in our fleet—perhaps grave defects, but the advance 
since 1887 is enormous. It is a new fleet that will be shown to the 
public on the 26th, admirable in design, modern—with the exception 
of certain of our older battleships—homogeneous, fast; a fleet of 
which we may well be proud. If we analyse the matériel, we shall 
find that we have eleven thoroughly modern battleships of three dif- 
ferent types—though really these types vary so slightly, and then 
only in non-essentials, that we can call the whole eleven homo- ~ 
geneous. Of the eleven, no less than six are Mayjestics, with sea- 
speeds of 16 knots an hour, when they have their full load on 
board, and with displacements in that condition of nearly 16,000 
tons. These six ships are, save for a few insignificant particulars, 
identical in all respects—identical in speed, manceuvring quality, 
armament, and disposition of armour. They are capable of keeping 
the sea in all weathers. If we laid all the fleets of Europe under con- 
tribution, six ships their equals in offensive and defensive power could 
not at this hour be collected. They are armed with wire guns of the 
latest pattern—the heaviest weapon carried being the 46-ton gun, 
which projects an 850-lb. shell, capable of perforating 384 inches of 
iron. This gun, it will be observed, is a marked reduction in size 
apon the 110-ton weapons which were in favour in 1887, but it will 
pierce as thick a plate, and in an emergency can be handled by 
manual power. The second feature of the Majestics is the ‘ auxiliary ’ 
armament of 6-inch quick-firers. These terrible weapons are now 
supplied with Lyddite shells, weighing about 100 lb. Of these they 
can fire with ease three in a minute. Smokeless powder is used, so 
that there is no impenetrable curtain of smoke to hamper the gunners’ 
aim. The weight of broadside from all guns above the 6-pounder is 
4,096 lb. 

After the six Majestics comes the Renown, to my mind a very 
inferior ship when contrasted with either the Mayestics or the Royal 
Sovereigns. Her heavy battery of four 10-inch guns is of somewhat 
antiquated pattern, and her armour has been thinned down to a 
dangerous extent. She carries, however, ten of the excellent wire 
6-inch quick-firers, all behind armour; and in exchange for her loss 
f defensive and offensive power she has the very high speed of 18? 
knots. In fact, she is by far our fastest battleship, though she is slower 
than the huge Italian Sardegna, which has covered 20 knots. In 
-appearance she resembles closely the Majestics, and is well qualified 
to act with them. Last in our group of new battleships come the 
four Royal Sovereigns, which are heavily armed and splendidly pro- 
tected. They carry the 67-ton gun, firing a 1,250-lb. shell, and an 
older pattern of 6-inch quick-firer. Their sea-speed is between 15 
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and 16 knots, with all coal and stores on board, when they displace 
about 14,600 tons. 

The six battleships aged from ten to twenty years are all service- 
able ships. These six—the Benbow, Howe, Collingwood, Sanspareitl, 
Colossus, and Edinburgh—are armed with heavy breech-loaders and 
are receiving a 6-inch gun which stands midway between the newer 
quick-firer and the old slow-firer. But in these ships the quick-firing 
armament has scarcely any protection, and could never be fought in 
battle without the most appalling loss. The Sanspareil has a tragic 
interest, as a replica of the unhappy Victoria; she is powerfully 
armed, but is too low forward to be a good sea-boat. All these ships: 
want to be brought up to date—to have the woodwork as far as 
possible removed, to receive new boilers, new 46-ton wire guns, real 
and not sham quick-firers, and some protection for their auxiliary 
battery. Then they would be vastly more formidable than they are 
now. 

The four older battleships are the Thunderer, Devastation, In- 
flexible, and Alexandra, of which the first two have been modernised 
and are of great value. The Alexandra is a vessel of sound construc- 
tion, discreditably neglected, since the greater part of her heavy 
armament is muzzle-loading, whilst she has no heavy quick-firers. 
The Jnflexible is in the same lamentable condition as so many of our 
older ironclads. She has still the antiquated muzzle-loaders of 1876, 
which ought long ago to have been relegated to the museum. It 
is at this point that the old German Kénig Wilhelm reads us so 
valuable a lesson. She is a ship in no respect better than our 
Alexandra or Superb. Yet she has had her old guns taken out, 
and new quick-firers substituted; she has had new engines and 
boilers, and even a steel protective deck has been built into her. 
Scarcely any woodwork will be noticed on board her. Why, we may 
well ask, has not our Admiralty years ago treated our old ironclads in 
this manner ? 

But, after all, these old ships can only be at the best ancillary to 
our naval strength. We depend first and foremost upon our new 
battleships, our fast cruisers, and our torpedo flotilla. Well as we 
stand in the first, we are yet better off in the second, seeing that 
without the slightest difficulty we can collect four armoured cruisers 
of great fighting power, though somewhat antiquated design ; 
seven first-class cruisers, all capable of steaming 20 knots; twenty- 
seven second-class cruisers; and five of the third class. All eyes 
will naturally be turned upon the gigantic Powerful and her sister, 
the Terrible. These two ships are capable of crossing the Atlantic 
at a speed of 21 or 22 knots; they have water-tube boilers, 
thoroughly protected armaments of the very latest pattern, and 
a vast coal supply. Contrasting them with the Australia or 
Aurora, we see the extraordinary advance in displacement which has 
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been such a feature of naval progress from 1887 to 1897. The five 
other first-class cruisers are slower, carry less coal and slightly weaker 
armaments ; but they are all excellent and serviceable ships, with the 
sole exception of the Blake, whose boilers are in a very untrustworthy 
condition. 

The splendid group of second-class cruisers is equally remarkable ; 
and of the twenty-seven, twenty-three are practically homogeneous, 
and good for 18 knots at sea. These are the ships upon which falls the 
burden of scouting in manceuvres, and well they perform it. Neces- 
sarily they carry a large coal supply, and so we find that the 600 tons 
of the earlier Apollos have risen to 1,000 or 1,100 tons in the new - 
Doris or Minerva. The armament has also been strengthened, 
though it is even now painfully weak. I fear that our ships in this 
class could fight on even terms with few French and no German 
cruisers of their own size. The third class need not detain us; it is 
composed of despatch boats without coal, and of older cruisers without 
sea-speed. For fighting or hard scouting, the ships in it are of little 
value. 

Quite otherwise is it with our splendid flotilla of destroyers, of 
which we may expect to see twenfy or thirty collected. With trial 
speeds of from 27 to 30 knots, these snake-like vessels are the surest 
antidote to the torpedo-boat bane. As representative we may take the 
Desperate, a Chiswick boat, which has steamed 304 knots an hour. 
Her crew is 60 men and officers ; her armament, two torpedo tubes 
and six small quick-firers. Light and small though she is, she has 
engines of 5,400 horse-power boxed up in her fragile hull, or more 
than the whole nominal horse-power of the eight battleships reviewed 
by the Queen in 1854. Still, she is hardly a sea-keeping craft, in 
spite of the fact that in Cretan waters our destroyers have done 
wonderful service, and attracted general admiration. 

The gunboats and the old cruisers of the Training Squadron add 
nothing to the strength of the fleet, and will be of little interest to 
any save the antiquary. They are rigged ships whose day for fight- 
ing has passed. They cannot but appear out of place in an assem- 
blage of powerful modern ships. 

As far as can be judged, the increase in displacement of our ships 
has reached a limit, and a reaction has begun. In battleships and 
cruisers we are building smaller vessels than the Majestic or Power- 
ful. How great has been the increase in displacement during the 
last ten years may be understood from the fact that in 1887 our 
twenty-six ironclads averaged 7,146 tons, whereas our forty of to-day 
average not less than 9,850 tons. The twelve cruisers of 1887 
averaged only 3,254 tons; the forty-eight or more of 1897 will 
average 4,581. 

The high explosive, the heavy quick-firer, the monster cruiser, 
and the destroyer, these are the new features of 1897. In matériel 
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our position is at last becoming satisfactory. In personnel we have 
yet to accomplish a good deal, for we are still dangerously short of 
lieutenants—the backbone of any fleet. But if the public continues 
to devote its attention to the Navy, if it continues in its policy of 
wise expenditure upon armaments, the removal of these defects is 
only a matter of time. Even now the world will gather that we are 
not impotent, but that we can strike—and strike hard. 


H. W. Witson. 





NELSON ' 


‘ OnE never knows,’ wrote Catherine the Second to Grimm,? ‘if you 
are living in the midst of the murders, carnage, and uproar of the den 
of thieves who have seized upon the Government of France, and who 
will soon turn it into Gaul, as it was in the time of Cesar. But 
Cesar put them down! When will this Cesar come? Oh, come he 
will, you need not doubt.’ These words were strikingly prophetic. 
Less than five years later a young Corsican artillery officer of twenty- 
six scattered the National Guards in the streets of Paris, and, having 
restored the waning authority of the Convention, was appointed second 
in command of the Army of the Interior. In the following year (1796), 
as Commander-in-Chief of the Army of Italy, he defeated the Austrians, 
reduced the King of Sardinia to vassalage, occupied Milan, and shut 
up the veteran Wurmser in Mantua. ‘Cesar’ had come to rule the 
destinies of France for eighteen years, to overturn the entire system 
of Europe, and to prove himself the greatest master of the art of land 
warfare that the world has known. 

In 1793, a British post-captain of thirty-five sailed into the 
Mediterranean in command of H.M.S. Agamemnon, to enter upon a 
career of twelve years, which ended in the hour of his most glorious 
victory, and won for him undying fame as the most brilliant seaman 
whom the greatest of maritime nations has ever produced. 

As Napoleon was the highest incarnation of the power of the land 
and of the military aptitude of the French people, so was Nelson the 
supreme exponent of the power of the sea and the embodiment of the 
naval genius of the Anglo-Saxon race. Fate ordained that the careers of 
these two should violently clash, and that the vast ambitions of the 
one should be shattered by the untiring energy of the other. The war 
which began in 1793 was in effect a tremendous conflict between the 
forces of the land and those of the sea, each directed by a master hand, 
and each fed by the resources of a great nation. The apparent 
inequality of conditions was considerable at the outset, and later over- 
whelming. Conquered or overawed by the power of the land, the allies 


' Life of Nelson the Embodiment of the Sea Power of Great Britain. By Captain 
A. T. Mahan, D.C.L., LL.D., U.S. Navy. London : Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 1897. 
2 January 13, 1791. 
893 
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of England fell away, becoming the instruments of Napoleon’s policy, 
till the small island State stood alone. There was no outpouring of wild 
enthusiasm such as carried the armies of revolutionary France from 
victory to victory ; but, instead, a stern determination to uphold the 
cause of order and of real liberty in the face of all odds, and in spite 
of much real suffering. With the ultimate triumph, won upon the 
sea, the name of Nelson will for ever be associated. It is his immortal 
honour not only to have stepped forth as the champion of his country 
in the hour of dire need, but to have bequeathed to her the know- 
ledge in which lies her only salvation. 

Captain Mahan’s Life of Nelson is far more than the story of an 
heroic career. It is a picture, drawn in firm lines by a master hand, 
in which the significance of the events chronicled stands out in true 
proportion. Nelson’s piace in history, his mission as the great oppo- 
nent of the spirit of aggression, of which the French Revolution was 
the inspiring force and Napoleon the mighty instrument, his final 
triumph—all are traced with infinite skill and inexorable analysis. 


At each of the momentous crises, so far removed in time and place—at the 
Nile, at Copenhagen, at Trafalgar—as the unfolding drama of the age reveals to 
the onlooker the schemes of the arch-planner about to touch success, over against 
Napoleon rises ever Nelson; and as the latter in the hour of victory drops from 
the stage where he has played so chief a part, his task is seen to be accomplished, 
his triumph secured. In the very act of dying he has dealt his foe a blow from 
which recovery is impossible. Moscow and Waterloo are the inevitable con- 
sequences of Trafalgar. 


In this passage the keynote of the book rings out clearly. We 
knew that the author of The Influence of Sea Power would place 
before us this aspect of Nelson’s career as it has never yet been pre- 
sented, that no writer of the present or the past was so competent to 
deal with Nelson’s achievements and to portray him as a director of 
war. We did not know whether the brilliant naval historian could 
assume the more difficult réle of the biographer, and could unveil a 
living image of the man of simple yet complex nature, of impulse, 
yet of cold reason. In some respects, at least, Captain Mahan’s 
success in the more delicate portion of his task is complete. He has 
shown the gradual training of Nelson’s mind in the school of experi- 
ence. He has placed beyond the reach of cavil the fact of Nelson’s 
genius, which a recent writer ventured to question, and he has rightly 
claimed for that genius in its maturity a wider range than the know- 
ledge of the sea. Like his great antagonist, Nelson was something 
more than a born leader of fighting men, and both owed their success 
as directors of war to the insight which, when associated with self- 
reliance and readiness to accept responsibility, is the essence of real 
statesmanship. Captain Mahan is, however, not in the least carried 
away by an exaggerated hero-worship. It is evident that he is pro- 
foundly impressed by the personality of the man in whom sea power 
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found its greatest exponent ; but he can be coldly—almost harshly— 
critical, and to the strain of human weakness, which mingled with 
but did not mar the closing years of Nelson’s glorious career, he 
shows no excess of mercy, The aim ‘has been to make Nelson de- 
scribe himse]f—tell the story of his own inner life as well as of his 
external actions,’ and in the main this course has been followed. It 
here and there the running personal comment—never the historical 
analysis—seems a little fade, and leads to unconscious repetitions, the 
book holds the reader from beginning to end. 

It is remarkable that Nelson, though almost continuously afloat 
from 1770 till 1783, saw no naval action during the great war of ~ 
American Independence. In this period, however, the foundations of 
his future greatness were laid. The opportunities were few, but none 
were lost. As a post-captain of twenty-two he took a leading part 
in the siege and capture of Fort San Juan, gaining experience to be 
turned to full account in after years on the coast of Corsica. Of 
practical seamanship he became a master. He had shown marked 
independence of judgment, together with a certain restiveness under 
authority feebly or wrongfully wielded. In 1785, defying popular 
opinion in the West Indies, and disregarding the orders of the 
Admiral (which relieved him of responsibility), he enforced the Navi- 
gation Laws, and after much anxiety and vexation was upheld by the 
Admiralty. ‘This struggle with Sir Richard Hughes,’ states Captain 
Mahan, ‘ showed clearly not only the loftiness of his motives, but the 
distinguishing features which constituted the strength of his character 
both civil and military.’ In 1788 Nelson returned to England with 
his newly-married wife, and being out of favour with the Court and 
the Admiralty for having openly shown his friendship for the Duke 
of Clarence, then attached to the party of the Prince of Wales, was 
unable to obtain a ship. His fearless assumption of responsibility in 
the West Indies, and the breadth of view which he displayed, had 
impressed both the Prime Minister and Mr. Rose, the Secretary of 
the Treasury. Although, therefore, for the moment under a cloud, 
his strong self-reliance had already made its mark. ‘Even in the 
earlier stages of his profession,’ said Codrington, ‘his genius had 
soared higher, and all his energies were turned to becoming a great 
commander.’ Such men were sorely needed when, at the end of 
1792, Pitt realised that war with Revolutionary France was inevitable, 
and on the 30th of June 1793 Nelson was appointed to the sixty-four- 
gun ship Agamemnon. ‘The Admiralty,’ he wrote, ‘so smile upon 
me, that really I am as much surprised as when they frowned.’ 

The three years which followed form, states Captain Mahan, ‘ the 
period in which expectation passed into fulfilment, when develop- 
ment, being arrested, resumed its outward progress under the benign 
influence of a favourable environment.’ Nelson was fairly launched 
on his unparalleled career. Nothing could be better than the author’s 
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treatment of the wonderful chapter of history which now opened. 
Here is no mere narrative of the actions of an individual, but a lumi- 
nous exposition of war in which the interaction of the sea and land 
operations on a great scale is admirably traced. We are enabled to 
see the gradual establishment of law in a vast contest, which began 
with ‘no sound ideas,’ no vestige of a clear policy. And we can follow 
the rapid development of Nelson’s genius maturing through rich ex- 
perience, his reason correcting his impulse, and his power as a director 
of war rising to meet the ever-increasing demands which it was called 
upon to meet. Fortune was now propitious. In Lord Hood, Nelson 
found a commander-in-chief who recognised his special capacity for 
‘ separate and responsible service.’ Henceforth, till the battle of the 
Nile, his ‘life presents a series of detached commands, independent 
as regarded the local scene of operations,’ and exactly calculated to 
furnish the scope and the opportunities for which he craved. 

The abandonment of Toulon in December 1793 left the Mediter- 
ranean fleet without a harbour east of Gibraltar. Naval warfare in 
sailing days demanded the use of harbours quite as much as now 
when coaling stations are regarded in the light of a new requirement. 
Corsica, held by a French garrison, appeared to offer the necessary 
facilities, and on Nelson’s advice, in opposition to the opinion of 
General Dundas, the siege of Bastia was undertaken. ‘Ifthe Army 
will not take it,’ he wrote, ‘ we must, by some way or other,’ and he both 
planned the siege and directed the operations to a successful conclu- 
sion. At this juncture a French squadron sailed from Toulon, and 
Admiral Hotham, commanding an equal force, fell back towards Corsica, 
missing a great opportunity, as Nelson instantiy recognised. Hood, 
concentrating his fleet, was unable to bring the enemy to action, but 
effectually covered the siege of Calvi, where Nelson lost the use of 
his right eye when directing the fire of the batteries on shore, whose 
construction he had advised. Corsica was now ‘unassailable,’ as 
Captain Mahan states, so long as the sea was controlled by the British 
Navy; but Nelson had not as yet realised the impossibility of over- 
sea operations in face of naval supremacy, and evinced traces of the 
same anxiety which later he felt for Sicily. In the memorable action 
of the Agamemnon and (a Ira on the 13th of May 1795—his first 
sea fight—Nelson unmistakably showed ‘the spirit which takes a man 
to the front, not merely in battle but at all times.’ The difference 
between his bold initiative on this day and the decision instantly acted 
upon at St. Vincent was only one of degree. So also when, on the 
following day, Hotham rested satisfied with a temporary advantage, 
Nelson pleaded for a pursuit of Martin’s fleet. There was risk, as the 
author shows, but in the circumstances it was a risk which ought to 
have been accepted. On the 13th of July, another chance presented 
itself to Hotham, but the signal for a general chase was delayed 
‘pending certain drill-ground manceuvres,’ and the French lost only 
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one ship. This naval campaign, successful only in the sense that cap- 
tures were made, supplied object lessons which Nelson took to heart. 
The French fleet was not crippled, and Captain Mahan, who in some 
passages seems to question the deterrent effect of a fleet ‘in being,’ 
remarks: ‘ How keep the fleet on the Italian coast, while the French 
fleet remained in Toulon? What a curb it was appeared again in 
the next campaign, and even more clearly, because the British were 
then commanded by Sir John Jervis, a man not to be checked by 
ordinary obstacles.’ Controversy has raged over this point, and 
unfortunately the disputants will each be able to claim the author as 
an ally. The inconsistency is perhaps more apparent than real, for 
the records of naval war conclusively show that an effective fleet—a 
fleet at sea or ready to sail and handled by fighting seamen—is a 
most powerful deterrent to naval operations, and especially to the 
over-sea transport of military forces. 

In the chapters dealing with Nelson’s proceedings on the Riviera 
in 1795 and 1796 Captain Mahan discusses with much ability the 
possibilities of bringing sea power to bear on the land campaign. 
Nelson’s plan for landing 5,000 men at San Remo on the French line 
of communications with Nice was-not justified under the existing 
conditions. It was eminently characteristic of his marked capacity 
for seizing upon the decisive factor in a given situation; but ‘ his 
accurate instinct that war cannot be made without running risks 
combined with his lack of experience in the difficulties of land opera- 
tions to mislead his judgment in this particular instance.’ Napoleon 
was now launched on a full tide of victory; Spain declared war; 
Corsica was in rebellion ; on the 25th of September 1796 orders were 
sent to Jervis to quit the Mediterranean. By Nelson this decision 
was bitterly resented. ‘I lament our present orders in sackcloth and 
ashes, so dishonourable to the dignity of England.’ His earlier view 
had changed, and, realising all that the evacuation implied, his mind 
dwelt upon the advantages of a bold offensive on the sea. ‘The fleets 
of England are equal to meet the world in arms.’ The defection of 
Admiral Man, however, left Jervis in a position of great numerical 
inferiority. The fleet in being, already a heavy ‘ curb,’ now amounted, 
with the addition of the Spanish squadron, to thirty-four sail of the 
line. It was natural that the British Government should consider 
the odds too great. 

To Nelson these three years were of the utmost importance. His 
mind, continually occupied in solving naval problems, in forecasting 
events, and in studying the European situation, underwent rapid 
development. His exploits on a minor stage had been remarkable, 
and, as Captain Mahan justly points out, the brilliant achievements 
which followed ought not to be permitted to obscure ‘the long 
antecedent period of unswerving continuance in strenuous action, 
allowing no flagging of earnestness for a moment to appear, no chance 
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for service, however small or distant, to pass unimproved.’ It is the 

great merit of the author to have thrown a strong light upon this 
period, far less dramatic than that which followed, but essential to 
a right understanding of the secret of Nelson’s transcendent success 
as a naval commander. 

Sent back into the Mediterranean with two frigates to evacuate 
Elba, Nelson accomplished his task; and after fighting two actions, 
escaping his pursuers by an act of splendid daring, and sailing through 
a night in company with the Spanish fleet, he joined Jervis the day 
before the battle of St. Vincent. The well-known story is lucidly 
retold, and the diagrams enable the unprofessional reader to grasp 
the situation. The British fleet in single column was tacking in 
succession to follow the Spanish main body, when the great chance 
presented itself to the captains of the rear ships to choose the chord 
instead of the arc; throw over the formal movement, wear out of line, 
and head off the enemy. Nelson instantly seized this chance and 
determined the course of the battle, arresting the Spanish movement, 
and boarding the San Nicolas and San Josef. There was risk of 
being overwhelmed before support could arrive ; there was the further 
risk which attached to an act undertaken without authority and in 
defiance of an ordered evolution ; but Captain Mahan justly considers 
that. in any case Nelson would have been upheld by an admiral 
‘who had just fought twenty-seven ships of the line with fifteen, 
because “a victory was essential to England at that moment.”’ 

To this signal success quickly followed a ‘sharp reverse’ in the 
failure of the attack on Santa Cruz. This was essentially a task in 
which military forces ought to have been employed, as Nelson 
originally proposed, and the lesson is important. The loss of his 
right arm and the months of suffering which followed brought tem- 
porary despondency, which disappeared when at length the wound 
healed. On the 10th of April Nelson sailed in the Vanguard to join 
the fleet under St. Vincent, and to enter upon what Captain Mahan 
regards as the second period of his career. ‘Before him was now to 
open a field of possibilities hitherto unexampled in naval warfare ; 
and for the appreciation of them was needed just those perceptions, 
intuitive in origin, yet resting firmly on well-ordered, rational pro- 
cesses which, on the intellectual side, distinguished him above all 
other British seamen.’ 

The political situation demanded the resumption of a naval 
offensive in the Mediterranean, where a great French expedition 
was known to be preparing. _‘ If,’ wrote Lord Spencer to St. Vincent, 
‘ by our appearance in the Mediterranean, we can encourage Austria 
to come forward again, it is in the highest degree probable that the 
other powers will seize the opportunity of acting at the same time.’ 
The measure was correctly conceived, and Nelson was the instrument 
selected by the Cabinet to carry it out. 
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With ihe greatest skill Captain Mahan retells the story of the 
famous chase from the 7th of June to the memorable Ist of August. 
We are made to share Nelson’s anxieties and difficulties, to follow the 
workings of his mind, and to realise the inflexible steadiness of purpose 
which at length led him to the goal. Neither England nor Nelson 
himself at first recognised the tremendous importance of the battle of 
the Nile. French designs in Egypt and in the Far East were check- 
mated; Minorca fell; the fate of Malta was decided; and a new 
alliance, joined by Russia and Turkey, was arrayed against the 
forces of the Revolution. Meanwhile Nelson, severely wounded and 
suffering greatly, sailed for Naples to meet his fate and Lady 
Hamilton, who from this period till the hour of his death dominated 
his affections. 

No biographer can ignore the influence which this woman hence- 
forth exercised over the hero’s private life. The later breach with his 
wife, and the intimacy which he publicly avowed, have rendered the dis- 
cussion of this phase of his career inevitable. The name of Lady 
Hamilton must always be associated with that of Nelson. 

It was, however, the manner and not the fact of his liaison that 
imposes upon the biographer the duty of transferring it to his pages. 
The lives of many other great men—lives grossly impure compared 
with that of Nelson’s—escape this form of investigation. We do not, 
in their case, pause to inquire how far some woman’s influence may 
have swayed their actions, or seek to frame theories of their moral 
deterioration. Captain Mahan appears to forget that the special 
circumstances which invested Nelson’s human weakness with inevitable 
publicity constitute a strong plea against exaggeration of treatment. 
Nelson lived forty-seven years, into less than seven of which Lady 
Hamilton enters. Yet throughout these two large volumes we are 
continually bidden to remember that a period of moral decline is 
impending, and the inwoven strain of reflections is somewhat irritating. 
Until Nelson sinned, we prefer to think of him as blameless. In the 
years during which his whole nature is assumed to have been warped, 
his most splendid services to his country were rendered, his greatest 
victories won, and there is no valid evidence that the influence of 
Lady Hamilton drew him aside from his public duties. Captain 
Mahan does not follow Admiral Jurien de la Graviére in ascribing 
the execution of Carracciolo to that influence ; but holds that Nelson, 
in not delaying it, showed that he was ‘ saturated with the prevalent 
Court feeling against the insurgents and the French.’ To us, living 
a hundred years after the reign of murder in France, it is not easy 
to realise the feelings with which Revolutionists were naturally 
regarded in 1798, and the crime for which Carracciolo was justly 
condemned would have aroused the strongest resentment of Nelson 
even if he had never known the sister of Marie Antoinette. Motives 
are usually complex, and it is not necessary to assume that his 
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disobedience of the orders of Lord Keith was prompted by reluctance 
to leave Lady Hamilton. Nelson was not on good terms with his 
commander-in-chief, whose judgment he distrusted, and whose 
instructions, addressed from a dull pupil to a master, he resented. 
Moreover, it is certain that before he had seen Lady Hamilton, as 
well as long after she had returned to England, he rightly or wrongly 
attached special importance to the security of the Two Sicilies. The 
disobedience cannot be condoned ; but unquestionably it did not pre- 
judice the interests of England, and the real moral is the unwisdom 
of subjecting genius to mediocrity in order to comply with the 
dictates of petty routine. Nelson was marked out for command in 
the Mediterranean in succession to St. Vincent, and in sending out 
Keith the Government and the Admiralty made a grave mistake, 
from which the national cause suffered. In the six months of tem- 
porary independence which followed Keith’s departure for England, 
Nelson showed no sign whatever of diminished energy. His brief 
‘administration of the station until Keith’s return was characterised 
by the same zeal, sagacity, and politic tact that he had shown in 
earlier days.’ A second disappointment—the more bitterly felt since 
Keith, after having lost the French fleet, was sent back—and an 
Admiralty reprimand, which, though deserved, caused Nelson much 
pain, sufficiently explain his ‘ testiness’ at this time. Growing infatua- 
tion for Lady Hamilton there may have been ; but if St. Vincent had 
remained, or if Nelson had succeeded to the command, it would have 
been unnoticed. When, after only four months in England, Nelson 
sailed for the Baltic, his fiery energy at once displayed itself, and we 
find no signs of an inordinate craving to linger by the side of Lady 
Hamilton. And when at last the brief peace came, Captain Mahan 
assures us that, ‘ like Great Britain herself during this repose, he rested 
with his arms at his side, waiting for acall.’ There is noproof that his 
duty to his country and his king suffered from the one great passion, 
the one great weakness of his life. 

Captain Mahan is undoubtedly right in not investing the hero’s 
frailty with a halo of romance ; but he has perhaps tended towards the 
opposite extreme, and sought to depict a somewhat squalid amour. 
Nelson spent the greater part of his life at sea and knew little of women. 
He was capable of a devoted affection, which his wife at no time in- 
spired. There were signs of incompatibility of temperament before 
another image engrossed his thoughts. That image was doubtless 
unworthy, but can scarcely have been so inadequate as it is represented 
in the spiteful reminiscences of Mrs. St. George. Emma Hart was 
what men had made her ; but to deny all moral sense to the writer of 
the touching lettersto Greville appears unjust. Of her cleverness there 
is no question ; her beauty is beyond dispute ; that she was incapable of 
returning the deep affection she inspired is not certain. And Captain 
Mahan, in spite of his evidently opposite intention, conveys a dim 
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impression that the mistress was better able to understand the heroic 
side of Nelson’s character than the blameless wife whose sad fate evokes 
oursympathy. ‘Such things are,’ as Nelson was wont to say in regard 
to the anomalies of life, and such things unhappily will be, so long as 
humanity retains its many imperfections. Nelson’s great fault can- 
not ever be condoned; but the measure of that fault—not the 
publicity with which his headstrong will invested it—should supply 
the measure of the condemnation. 

The coalition formed after the battle of the Nile proved short- 
lived. Napoleon, whose escape from Egypt Nelson ‘sincerely re- 
gretted,’ landed in France in October 1799, and Austria, struck down 
by repeated blows, made peace after Hohenlinden. Catharine the 
Second was dead, and the Tsar Paul, easily cajoled by Napoleon, 
revived the armed neutrality to which Sweden, Denmark, and Prussia 
at once acceded. Great Britain stood alone. The new combination 
was, as the author points out, the work of Napoleon, who sought to 
employ the Northern navies to his advantage, and at the same time 
‘to exclude Great Britain from her important commerce with the 
Continent, which was carried on mainly by the ports of Prussia or 
by those of North Germany.’ Again Nelson stands forth as the 
national champion. ‘ We have now arrived at that period,’ he 
wrote, ‘ what we have often heard of but must now execute—that of 
fighting for our dear country.’ ‘I have only to say... that the 
service of my country is the object nearest my heart.’ The astound- 
ing blunder of giving the chief command of the Baltic fleet to Sir 
Hyde Parker was, in the opinion of Admiral Jurien de la Graviére, 
due to a perception of ‘the propriety of placing under the control of 
some more temperate, docile, and matured mind, that impetuous, 
daring, and brilliant courage whose caprices’ the Admiralty ‘had 
learned to dread.’ Captain Mahan suggests, with greater probability, 
that the reason may be sought in Parker’s possession of ‘the infor- 
mation acquired during the last preparation for a Russian war.’ The 
arrangement was one of which this country furnishes many examples ; 
but in this case the national cause suffered no injury. Denmark— 
not Great Britain—paid heavily for the appointment of Sir Hyde 
Parker. ‘Nelson’s understanding of the situation,’ states Captain 
Mahan, ‘was, in truth, acute, profound, and decisive. In the 
Northern combination . . . Paul was the trunk, Denmark and 
Sweden the branches. Could he get at the trunk and hew it down, 
the branches fall with it ; but should time and strength first be spent 
in lopping off the branches, the trunk would remain, and “ my power 
must be weaker when its greatest strength is required.”’ To strike 
straight at the Russian squadron at Revel—clearly the right policy— 
was a course which did not commend itself to Parker ; and Nelson, 
perforce yielding to his titular superior, addressed himself to the 
subsidiary task of attacking the Danish fleet in the roads of Copen- 
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hagen. The plan which he proposed shows similarity to that 
executed at the Nile, but with an important difference. In the 
earlier case, a general idea was given to all the captains, to whom 
the details of the execution were left. In the later, the instructions 
were singularly careful and elaborate, aptly illustrating the complete- 
ness of Nelson’s genius. The battle of the 2nd of April 1801 was an 
exhibition of seamanship finely conceived, as well as of fighting 
power, and the share of the commander-in-chief was practically 
limited to making a signal which might have wrecked the whole. 
Captain Mahan shows that Nelson, in applying his telescope to the 
blind eye, was not acting a little comedy, as has been represented. 
The frigates obeyed this ‘remarkable’ signal, and Rear-Admiral 
Graves, ‘ not being able to distinguish the Elephant’s* conduct,’ re- 
peated it, but happily did not haul down No. 16, signifying ‘ Close 
action.’ As the author pointedly remarks, ‘The man who went into 
the Copenhagen fight with an eye upon withdrawing from action 
would have been beaten before he began.’ 

One branch of the Northern Alliance having been lopped, Nelson, 
who had brought on an illness by rowing for six hours in an open 
boat to rejoin his flagship, was intensely anxious to fight the Russians. 
The assassination of the Tsar Paul had, however, changed the situa- 
tion, and when the fleet, under Nelson’s command, sailed for Revel, 
the moment Sir Hyde Parker departed, Russia could no longer be 
regarded as a belligerent. The Baltic campaign had ended; ‘there 
was nothing left to do ;’ and considering how Nelson’s life had been 
passed for eight years, the severe wounds he had received, and the 
suffering caused by the keen air of the north, the longing for rest 
which he evinced would surely have been natural, apart from the 
* unquenchable passion for Lady Hamilton.’ Landing in England on 
the Ist of July, he again hoisted his flag on the 26th in command of 
a ‘Particular Service Squadron,’ having previously drawn up what 
he called ‘a sea plan of defence for the City of London.’ 

Whatever may have been the reality of Napoleon’s preparations 
for invasion in 1805, those of 1801 were undoubtedly undertaken 
with the object of working upon the fears of the persons whom St. 
Vincent accurately described as ‘ the old women of both sexes.’ While, 
therefore, Nelson threw himself with characteristic energy into the 
organisation of a defensive flotilla, his opinion quickly changed as 
soon as he had obtained an insight into the situation. ‘ Where is our 
invasion to come from? The time is gone,’ he wrote on the 12th of 
August. 

From October 1801 to May 1803 Nelson lived with the Hamiltons 
at Merton, ‘resolute in braving ’ the opinion of society ; but, accord- 
ing to the testimony of the daughter of the vicar, ‘setting such an 
example of propriety and regularity that there are few who would not 
5 Nelson’s flagship. 
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be benefited by following it.’ His generosity to the poor of the parish 
was unbounded, and he showed equal solicitude for the welfare of the 
tenants on his Sicilian estate. Nor did the alleged baneful influence 
of Lady Hamilton destroy his interest in public matters, although his 
representations on the questions of manning, desertion, and prize- 
money appear to have received no consideration from the Admiralty, 
then engrossed in economies soon to prove gravely injurious to the 
national cause. 

The wonderful story of the Trafalgar campaign has already been 
admirably told by Captain Mahan ;* but this later version, in which . 
the heroic personality of Nelson dominates the drama, possesses an 
added interest. As Commander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean he 
sailed in the Victory on the 20th of May 1805. ‘Government,’ he 
had written, ‘cannot be more anxious for my departure than I am, 
if a war, to go.’ In this spirit Nelson entered upon the crowning 
period of his career—a period in which the wide experience of the 
past was to bear rich fruit, and the sterling qualities of the greatest 
of seamen were to shine forth in full splendour. Through the long 
and anxious cruising in the Mediterranean, the chase of Villeneuve 
to and from the West Indies, and the brief respite in England, down 
to the triumph at Trafalgar, Captain Mahan leads the reader in pages 
whose luminous analysis leaves nothing to be desired. The naval 
aspects of each phase of the great drama are grasped with a firm 
hand. Nelson’s steady concentration of purpose upon the primary 
object—the enemy’s fleet—his determination to keep his own ships 
at sea, thus maintaining the officers and crews in fullest fighting 
efficiency, and the wise administration by which he won the love and 
confidence of his command supply lessons for all time. The causes 
of the victory of Trafalgar lie deeper than either strategy or tactics. 
They may be traced in the life of Nelson ; they may be reproduced 
by following the example he has left. 

From beginning to end the Trafalgar campaign abounds in great 
lessons which are only now beginning to be understood. Assuming 
that the immense preparations on the French coast were seriously 
intended, Napoleon’s correct perception of the risks was plainly 
shown. He might, as Captain Mahan intimates, be willing to 
sacrifice an army to accomplish the occupation of London. ‘What 
if the soldiers of the Grand Army never returned from England ? 
There were still in France men enough,’ &c. He was not willing, 
however, to encounter the tremendous danger of being caught in 
passage or in landing by the British Navy. His far-reaching plans 
were directed to the concentration of a superior force in the 
Channel, during a period which he variously estimated at six hours, 
fifteen days, and two months. He does not, however, appear to have 
realised that this concentration could not have been effected without 

* The Influence of Sea Power on the Wars of the French Revolution and Empire. 
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hard fighting, which must inevitably have changed the whole 
situation. Nor did he understand that his harbour-trained ships 
were no match for their weather-beaten opponents. Provided that 
the British blockading squadrons would have quietly withdrawn into 
space when threatened by superior numbers, the over-elaborate 
scheme might have succeeded. But this is exactly what could, not 
reasonably be expected. On the arrival of Villeneuve from the 
West Indies to relieve the blockaded ships, the blockaders wouid 
have moved up Channel, gathering strength, and being joined by the 
considerable free force which is usually left out of account. There 
would then have been a real ‘ fleet in being ’—a fighting fleet numeri- 
cally not far inferior to that which Napoleon vainly hoped to 
assemble, and in all other respects vastly superior. At best a 
victory could have been obtained only at immense sacrifice, by which 
the French would have been crippled, while a fresh British squadron 
under Nelson must have been near at hand. Calder’s action, 
incomplete as it was, showed clearly the moral ascendency which 
rendered it certain that the French would in any case be attacked, 
and Nelson’s words to his captains have a special significance: ‘If 
we meet the enemy we shall find them not less than eighteen, I 
rather think twenty, sail of the line;* do not be surprised if I 
should not fall on them immediately—we won’t part without 
a battle.’ The idea, frequently put forward, that England nar- 
rowly escaped invasion in 1805 has no foundation in reason or in 
fact. 

On the other hand, it is remarkable that neither the British 
Government nor Nelson himself seems to have realised that, if 
Napoleon was really bent upon crossing the Channel, the movement 
of the Toulon squadron must have been directly connected with the 
project. Nelson did not live long enough to understand how deeply 
the lesson of 1798 had been graven on the mind of his antagonist, 
who, with a great object in view, was not in the least likely to con- 
template an eccentric operation of any magnitude. In any case, 
Nelson’s conduct of the Trafalgar campaign was based throughout 
upon sound principles of naval war, and his success was amply 
deserved. Trafalgar did not, as is frequently asserted, save England 
from invasion ; but the results were of vital importance. On the sea 
the aims of Napoleon were finally shattered. Henceforth, abandoning 
all hope of direct invasion, he sought in vain to conquer the sea by 
the land. The Peninsular War, Moscow, Elba, Waterloo, and St. 
Helena marked the inexorable series of events which sprang from 
Nelson’s last victory. To Great Britain Trafalgar implied the means 
of expansion, the firm foundation of the present Colonial Empire, and 
naval prestige which still endures. The complexity of concurrent 
causes, by which, at a national crisis, the scale was turned in favour 

* Nelson had eleven sail of the line. 
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of this country, baffles analysis; but to Nelson, above all his con- 
temporaries, honour is due. 

It is Captain Mahan’s great merit to have shown clearly that 
Nelson was far more than a fighting seaman. The great principle, 
that the offensive réle was essential to the British Navy, dominated 
hisactions. In 1795 he writes: ‘I have no doubt but that, if we can 
get close to the enemy, we shall defeat any plan of theirs; but we 
ought to have our ideas beyond mere defensive measures.’ He fully 
understood that, in certain circumstances, the loss of a squadron 
would be justified if the enemy’s project could thereby be thwarted. 
When awaiting the incursion of Bruix into the Mediterranean, by . 
which the British fleet was placed in a position of great numerical 
inferiority, he thus writes to St. Vincent: ‘ Your lordship may depend 
that the squadron under my command shall never fall into the hands 
of the enemy; and, before we are destroyed, I have little doubt but 
that the enemy will have their wings so clipped that they may be 
easily overtaken.’ No one ever more perfectly grasped the fact that 
risks must be taken in war; no one certainly was ever more willing 
to take risks for a sufficient object. Yet Nelson, when determined 
to fight, left nothing to chance,:never neglected details, willingly 
accepted counsel, while never for a moment evading responsibility, 
and was particularly careful in imparting his views to his captains. 

A rare combination of qualities is thus implied. Captain Mahan 
sums these qualities as follows: ‘ For success in war, the indispen- 
sable complement of intellectual grasp and insight is a moral power, 
which enables a man to trust the inner light—to have faith—a power 
which dominates hesitation and sustains action in the most tremen- 
dous emergencies.’ These qualities—rare in due combination—met 
in Nelson, and ‘ their coincidence with the exceptional opportunities 
afforded him constituted his good fortune and his greatness.’ One 
other quality is, however, essential to a great commander—the 
power of winning the love of his subordinates and so of obtaining 
their best services. This also Nelson possessed in a marked degree. 
Restive under incompetent superiors, he was always thoughtful of the 
welfare of his inferiors. The man who, just before Trafalgar, recalled 
the mail by signal because a petty officer of the Victory had omitted 
to post a letter to his wife, and who refused to give to his valued friend 
the commend of a seventy-four because it would rob a lieutenant of 
coming honour—‘ No, Blackwood, it is these men’s birthright, and 
they shall have it’—could count upon the loyal support which never 
failed him in the hour of battle. 

Captain Mahan has given us incomparably the best life of Nelson 
that has yet appeared. No other writer could have paid so worthy a 
tribute to the greatest director of naval war—a tribute which gains 
in force because of its evident spontaneity. To the British nation 
the value of this book cannot be overrated. The principles which 
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guided Nelson to victory are eternal ; the qualities he displayed have 
now a far wider scope than in hisday. For rapidity and certainty of 
movement favour the offensive, and, by conferring a vast increase of 
possibilities, distinctly enhance the importance of the personal factor. 
Nelson was the most brilliant exponent alike of a national policy 
and a national spirit. If we cling to the one and keep alive the 
other, the unknown future can be calmly awaited. 


G. S. CLARKE. 





THE NEW ASTRONOMY: 
A PERSONAL RETROSPECT 


WHILE progress in all branches of knowledge has been rapid beyond 
precedent during the past sixty years, in at least two directions this 
knowledge has been so unexpected and novel in character that two 
new sciences may be said to have arisen: the new medicine, with 
which the names of Lister and of Pasteur will remain associated ; and 
the new astronomy, of the birth and early growth of which I have 
now to speak, 

The new astronomy, unlike the old astronomy to which we are 
indebted for skill in the navigation of the seas, the calculation of the 
tides, and the daily regulation of time, can lay no claim to afford us 
material help in the routine of daily life. Her sphere lies outside 
the earth. Is she less fair? Shall we pay her less court because it 
is to mental culture in its highest form, to our purely intellectual 
joys that she contributes? For surely in no part of Nature are the 
noblest and most profound conceptions of the human spirit more 
directly called forth than in the study of the heavens and the host 


thereof. 
That with the glorie of so goodly sight 
The hearts of men .. . 
. may lift themeciv. es up hyer. 


May we not rather greet her in the words of Horace: ‘O matre 
pulchra filia pulchrior’ ? 

As it fell to my lot to have some part in the early development 
of this new science, it has been suggested to me that the present 
Jubilee year of retrospect would be a suitable occasion to give some 
account of its history from the standpoint of my own work. 

Before I begin the narrative of my personal observations, it is 
desirable that I should give a short statement of the circum- 
stances which led up to the birth of the new science in 1859, and also 
say a few words of the state of scientific opinion about the matters 
of which it treats, just before that time. 

It is not easy for men of the present generation, familiar with 
the knowledge which the new methods of research of which I am 
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about to speak have revealed to us, to put themselves back a genera- 
tion, into the position of the scientific thought which existed on 
these subjects in the early years of the Queen’s reign. At that 
time any knowledge of the chemical nature and of the physics of 
the heavenly bodies was regarded as not only impossible of attain- 
ment by any methods of direct observation, but as, indeed, lying 
altogether outside the limitations imposed upon man by his senses, 
and by the fixity of his position upon the earth. 

It could never be, it was confidently thought, more than a 
matter of presumption, whether even the matter of the sun, and 
much less that of the stars, were of the same nature as that of the 
earth, and the unceasing energy radiated from it due to such matter 
at a high temperature. The nebular hypothesis of Laplace at the 
end of the last century required, indeed, that matter similar to that 
of the earth should exist throughout the solar system ; but then this 
hypothesis itself needed for its full confirmation the independent 
and direct observation that the solar matter was terrestrial in its 
nature. This theoretical probability in the case of the sun vanished 
almost into thin air when the attempt was made to extend it to the 
stellar hosts; for it might well be urged that in those immensely 
distant regions an origina! difference of the primordial stuff as well as 
other conditions of condensation were present, giving rise to groups 
of substances which have but little analogy with those of our earthly 
chemistry. 

About the time of the Queen’s accession to the throne the French 
philosopher Comte put very clearly in his Cours de Philosophie 
Positive the views then held, of the impossibility of direct observa- 
tions of the chemical nature of the heavenly bodies. He says: 






































On congoit en effet, que nous puissions conjecturer, avec quelque espoir de 
succés, sur la formation du systéme solaire dont nous faisons partie, car il nous 
présente de nombreux phénoménes parfaitement connus, susceptibles peut-étre de 
porter un témoignage décisif de sa véritable origine immédiate. Mais quelle pour- 
rait étre, au contraire, la base rationnelle de nos conjectures sur la formation des 
soleils eux-mémes? Comment confirmer ou infirmer & ce sujet, d’apres les phéno- 
ménes, aucune hypothése cosmogonique, lorsqu’il n’existe vraiment en ce genre 
aucun phénoméne exploré, ni méme, sans doute, EXPLORABLE? [The capitals 
are mine. | 


We could never know for certain, it seemed, whether the matter 
and the forces with which we are familiar are peculiar to the earth, 
or are common with it to the midnight sky, 


4 All sow’d with glistering stars more thicke than grasse, 
5:5 Whereof each other doth in brightnesse passe. 





For how could we extend the methods of the laboratory to bodies at 
distances so great that even the imagination fails to realise them ? 
‘The only communication from them which reaches us across the 
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gulf of space is the light which tells us of their existence. Fortu- 
nately this light is not so simple in its nature as it seems to be to 
the unaided eye. In reality it is very complex ; like a cable of many 
strands, it is made up of light rays of many kinds. Let this light- 
cable pass from air obliquely through a piece of glass, and its separate 
strand-rays all go astray, each turning its own way, and then go on 
apart. Make the glass into the shape of a wedge or prism, and the 
rays are twice widely scattered. 


First the flaming red 
Sprung vivid forth: the tawny orange next ; 
And next delicious yellow ; by whose side 
Fell the kind beams of all-refreshing green. 
Then the pure blue, that swells autumnal skies, 
Ethereal played ; and then, of sadder hue, 
Emerged the deepened indigo, as when 
The heavy-skirted evening droops with frost ; 
While the last gleamings of refracted light 
Died in the fainting violet away. 


Within this unravelled starlight exists a strange cryptography. 
Some of the rays may be blotted’ out, others may be enhanced in 
brilliancy. These differences, countless in variety, form a code of 
signals, in which is conveyed to us, when once we have made out the 


cipher in which it is written, information of the chemical nature of 
the celestial gases by which the different light rays have been blotted 
out, or by which they have been enhanced. In the hands of the 
astronomer a prism has now become more potent in revealing the 
unknown than even was said to be ‘ Agrippa’s magic glass.’ 

It was the discovery of this code of signals, and of its interpreta- 
tion, which made possible the rise of the new astronomy. We must 
glance, but very briefly, at some of the chief steps in the progress of 
events which slowly led up to this discovery. 

Newton, in his classical work upon the solar spectrum, failed, 
through some strange fatality, to discover the narrow gaps wanting 
in light, which, as dark lines, cross the colours of the spectrum and 
constitute the code of symbols. His failure is often put down to his 
using a round hole in place of a narrow slit, through the overlapping 
of the images of which the dark lines failed to show themselves. 
Though Newton did use a round hole, he states distinctly in his 
Optics that later he adopted a narrow opening in the form of a long 
parallelogram—that is, a true slit—at first one-tenth of an inch in 
width, then only one-twentieth of an inch, and at last still narrower. 
These conditions under which Newton worked were such as should 
have shown him the dark lines upon his screen. Professor Johnson 
has recently repeated Newton’s experiments under strictly similar 
conditions, with the result that the chief dark lines were well seen. 
For some reason Newton failed to discover them. A possible cause 
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may have been the bad annealing of his prism, though he says that 
it was made of good glass and free from bubbles. 

The dark lines were described first by Wollaston in 1792, who 
strangely associated them with the boundaries of the spectral colours, 
and so turned contemporary thought away from the direction in 
which lay their true significance. It was left to Fraunhoferin 1815, 
by whose name the dark lines are still known, not only to map some 
600 of them, but also to discover similar lines, but differently 
arranged, in several stars. Further, he found that a pair of dark 
lines in the solar spectrum appeared to correspond in their position 
in the spectrum, and in their distance from each other, to a pair of 
bright lines which were nearly always present in terrestrial flames. 
This last observation contained the key to the interpretation of the 
dark lines as a code of symbols: but Fraunhofer failed to use it; and 
the birth of astrophysics was delayed. An observation by Forbes at 
the eclipse of 1856 led thought away from the suggestive experi- 
ments of Fraunhofer; so that in the very year of the Queen’s 
accession the knowledge of the time had to be summed up by Mrs. 
Somerville in the negation: ‘ We are still ignorant of the cause of 
these rayless bands.’ 

Later on, the revelation came more or less fully to many minds. 
Foucault, Balfour Stewart, Angstrom prepared the way. Prophetic 
guesses were made by Stokes and by Lord Kelvin. But it was 
Kirchhoff who, in 1859, first fully developed the true significance of 
the dark lines; and by his joint work with Bunsen on the solar 
spectrum proved beyond all question that the dark lines in the 
spectrum of the sun are produced by the absorption of the vapours 
of the same substances, which when suitably heated give out cor- 
responding bright lines ; and, further, that many of the solar absorbing 
vapours are those of substances found upon the earth. The new 
astronomy was born. 

At the time that I purchased my present house, Tulse Hill was 
much more than now in the country and away from the smoke of 
London. It was after a little hesitation that I decided to give my 
chief attention to observational astronomy, for I was strongly under 
the spell of the rapid discoveries then taking place in micro- 
scopical research in connection with physiology. 

In 1856 I built a convenient observatory opening by a passage 
from the house, and raised so as to command an uninterrupted view 
of the sky except on the north side. It consisted of a dome twelve 
feet in diameter, and a transit room. There was erected in 
it ap equatorially mounted telescope by Dollond of five inches 
aperture, at that time looked upon as a large rather than a 
small instrument. I commenced work on the usual lines, taking 
transits, observing and making drawings of planets. Some of Jupiter 
now lying before me, I venture to think, would not compare 
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unfavourably with drawings made with the larger instruments of the 
present day. 

About that time Mr. Alvan Clark, the founder of the American 
firm famous for the construction of the great object-glasses of the 
Lick and the Yerkes Observatories, then a portrait-painter by profes- 
sion, began, as an amateur, to make object-glasses of large size for 
that time, and of very great merit. Specimens of his earliest work 
came into the hands of my friend Mr. Dawes and received the high 
approval of that distinguished judge. In 1858 I purchased from 
Mr. Dawes an object-glass by Alvan Clark of eight inches diameter, 
which he parted with to make room fora lens of a larger diameter by 
a quarter of an inch, which Mr. Clark had undertaken to make for 
him. I paid the price that it had cost Mr. Dawes—namely, 2001. 
This telescope was mounted for me equatorially and provided with 
a clock motion by Mr. Cooke of York. 

I soon became a little dissatisfied with the routine character of 
ordinary astronomical work, and in a vague way sought about in my 
mind for the possibility of research upon the heavens in a new 
direction or by new methods. It was just at this time, when a 
vague longing after newer methods of observation for attacking many 
of the problems of the heavenly bodies filled my mind, that the news 
reached me of Kirchhoff’s great discovery of the true nature and the 
chemical constitution of the sun from his interpretation of the 
Fraunhofer lines. 

This news was to me like the coming upon a spring of water in a 
dry and thirsty land. Here at last presented itself the very order 
of work for which in an indefinite way I was looking—-namely, to 
extend his novel methods of research upon the sun to the other 
heavenly bodies. A feeling as of inspiration seized me: I felt as if 
I had it now in my power to lift a veil which had never before been 
lifted ; as if a key had been put into my hands which would unlock 
a door which had been regarded as for ever closed to man—the veil 
and door behind which lay the unknown mystery of the true nature 
of the heavenly bodies. This was especially work for which I was 
to a great extent prepared, from being already familiar with the chief 
methods of chemical and physical research. 

It was just at this time that I happened to meet at a soirée of 
the Pharmaceutical Society, where spectroscopes were shown, my 
friend and neighbour, Dr. W. Allen Miller, Professor of Chemistry at 
King’s College, who had already worked much on chemical spectro- 
scopy. A sudden impulse seized me to suggest to him that we 
should return home together. On our way home I told him of 
what was in my mind, and asked him to join me in the attempt I 
was about to make, to apply Kirchhoff’s methods to the stars. 
At first, from considerations of the great relative faintness of the 
stars, and the great delicacy of the work from the earth’s motion, 
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even with the aid of a clockwork, he hesitated as to the probability 
of our success. Finally he agreed to come to my observatory on the 
first fine evening, for some preliminary experiments as to what we 
might expect to do upon the stars. 

At that time a star spectroscope was an instrument unknown to 
the optician. I remember that for our first trials we had one of the 
hollow prisms filled with bisulphide of carbon so much in use then, 
and which in consequence of a small leak smelt abominably. To 
this day this pungent odour reminds me of star spectra ! 

Let us look at the problem which lay before us. It is difficult 
for any one, who has now only to give an order for a star spectroscope, 
to understand in any true degree the difficulties which we met with 
in attempting to make such observations for the first time. From 
the sun with which the Heidelberg professors had to do—which, even 
bright as it is, for some parts of the spectrum has no light to spare—to 
the brightest stars is a very far cry. The light received at the earth 
from a first magnitude star, as Vega, is only about the one forty 
thousand millionth part of that received from the sun. 

Fortunately, as the stars are too far off to show a true disk, it is 
possible to concentrate all the light received from the star upon a 
large mirror or object-glass, into the telescopic image, and so increase 
its brightness. 

We could not make use of the easy method adopted by Fraunhofer 
of placing a prism before the object-glass, for we needed a terrestrial 
spectrum, taken under the same conditions, for the interpretation, 
by a simultaneous comparison with it of the star’s spectrum. Kirch- 
hoff’s method required that the image of a star should be thrown 
upon a narrow slit simultaneously with the light from a flame or 
from an electric spark. 

These conditions made it necessary to attach a spectroscope to 
the eye-end of the telescope, so that it would be carried with it, with 
its slit in the focal plane. Then, by means of a small reflecting prism 
placed before one half of the slit, light from a terrestrial source at 
the side of the telescope could be sent into the instrument together 
with the star’s light, and so form a spectrum by the side of the stellar 
spectrum, for convenient comparison with it. 

This was not all. As the telescopic image of a star is a point, 
its spectrum will be a narrow line of light without appreciable breadth. 
Now for the observation of either dark or of bright lines across the 
spectrum a certain breadth is absolutely needful. To get breadth, 
the pointlike image of the star must be broadened out. As light is 
of first importance, it was desirable to broaden the star’s image only 
in the one direction necessary to give breadth to the spectrum ; or, 
in other words, to convert the stellar point into a short line of light. 
‘Such an enlargement in one direction only could be given by the 
device, first employed by Fraunhofer himeelf, of a lens convex or 
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concave in one direction only, and flat, and so having no action 
on the light, in a direction at right angles to the former one. 

When I went to the distinguished optician, Mr. Andrew Ross, to 
ask for such a lens, he told me that no such lenses were made in 
England, but that the spectacle lenses then very occasionally required 
to correct astigmatism—first used, I believe, by the then Astronomer 
Royal, the late Sir George Airy—were ground in Berlin. He procured 
for me from Germany several lenses ; but not long after, a cylindrical 
lens was ground for me by Browning. By means of such a lens, 
placed within the focus of the telescope, in front of the slit, the point- 
like image of a star could be widened in one direction so as to become a 
very fine line of light, just so long as, but no longer than, was necessary 
to give to the spectrum a breadth sufficient for distinguishing any lines 
by which it may be crossed. 

It is scarcely possible at the present day, when all these points are 
as familiar as household words, for any astronomer to realise the large 
amount of time and labour which had to be devoted to the successful 
construction of the first star spectroscope. Especially was it difficult 
to provide for the satisfactory introduction of the light for the com- 
parison spectrum. We soon found, to our dismay, how easily the 
comparison lines might become instrumentally shifted, and so be no 
longer strictly fiducial. As a test we used the solar lines as reflected 
to us from the moon—a test of more than sufficient delicacy with the 
resolving power at our command. 

Then it was that an astronomical observatory began, for the first 
time, to take on the appearance of a laboratory. Primary batteries, 
giving forth noxious gases, were arranged outside one of the windows ; 
a large induction coil stood mounted on a stand on wheels so as to 
follow the positions of the eye-end of the telescope, together with a 
battery of several Leyden jars ; shelves with Bunsen burners, vacuum 
tubes, and bottles of chemicals, especially of specimens of pure metals, 
lined its walls. 

The observatory became a meeting place where terrestrial 
chemistry was brought into direct touch with celestial chemistry. 
The characteristic light-rays from earthly hydrogen shone side by side 
with the corresponding radiations from starry hydrogen, or else fell 
upon the dark lines due to the absorption of the hydrogen in Sirius 
or in Vega. Iron from our mines was line-matched, light for dark, 
with stellar iron from opposite parts of the celestial sphere. Sodium, 
which upon the earth is always present with us, was found to be 
widely diffused through the celestial spaces. 

This time was, indeed, one of strained expectation and of scientific 
exaltation for the astronomer, almost without parallel ; for nearly every 
observation revealed a new fact, and almost every night’s work was 
red-lettered by some discovery. And yet, notwithstanding, we had 
to record ‘ that the inquiry in which we had been engaged has been 
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more than usually toilsome ; indeed, it has demanded a sacrifice of 
time very great when compared with the amount of information which 
we have been able to obtain.’ 

Soon after the close of 1862 we sent a preliminary note to the 
Royal Society, ‘ On the Lines of some of the Fixed Stars,’ in which 
we gave diagrams of the spectra of Sirius, Betelgeux, and Aldebaran, 
with the statement that we had observed the spectra of some forty 
stars, and also the spectra of the planets Jupiter and Mars. It was 
a little remarkable that on the same day on which our paper was to 
be read, but some little time after it had been sent in, news arrived 
there from America that similar observations on some of the stars had 
been made by Mr. Rutherfurd. A very little later similar work on 
the spectra of the stars was undertaken in Rome by Secchi, and in 
Germany by Vogel. 

In February 1863 the strictly astronomical character of the 
observatory was further encroached upon by the erection, in one 
corner, of a small photographic tent furnished with baths and other 
appliances for the wet collodion process. We obtained photographs, 
indeed, of the spectra of Sirius and Capella ; but from want of steadi- 
ness and more perfect adjustment of the instruments, the spectra, 
though defined at the edges, did not show the dark lines as we expected. 
The dry collodion plates then available were not rapid enough ; and 
the wet process was so inconvenient for long exposures, from irregular 
drying, and draining back from the positions in which the plates had 
often to be put, that we did not persevere in our attempts to photo- 
graph the stellar spectra. I resumed them with success in 1875, as 
we shall see further on. 

At that time no convenient maps of the spectra of the chemical 
elements, which were then but imperfectly known, were available for 
comparison with the spectra of the stars. Kirchhoff’s maps were con- 
fined to a few elements, and were laid down on an arbitrary scale, 
relatively to the solar spectrum. It was not always easy, since our 
work had to be done at night when the solar spectrum could not be 
seen, to recognise with certainty even the lines included in Kirchhoff’s 
maps. To meet this want, I devoted a great part of 1863 to mapping, 
with a train of six prisms, the spectra of twenty-six of the elements ; 
using as a standard scale the spark-spectrum of common air, which 
would be always at hand. The lines of air were first carefully referred 
to those of purified oxygen and nitrogen. The spectra were obtained 
by the discharge of a large induction coil furnished with a con- 
denser of several Leyden jars. I was much assisted by specimens 
of pure metals furnished to me by Dr. W. A. Miller and Dr. 
Matthiessen. My paper on this subject, and its accompanying 
maps, appeared in the volume of the Transactions of the Royal 
Society for 1864. 

During the same time, whenever the nights were fine, our work 
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on the spectra of the stars went on, and the results were communi- 
cated to the Royal Society in April 1864; after which Dr. Miller 
had not sufficient leisure to continue working with me. The general 
accuracy of our work, so far as it was possible with the instruments 
at our disposal, is shown by the good agreement of the spectra of 
Aldebaran and Betelgeux with the observations of the same stars 
made later in Germany by Vogel. 

It is obviously unsafe to claim for spectrum comparisons a greater 
degree of accuracy than is justified by the resolving power employed. 
When the apparent coincidences of the lines of the same substance 
are numerous, as in the case of iron ; or the lines are characteristically 
grouped, as are those of hydrogen, of sodium, and of magnesium, there 
is no room for doubt that the same substances are really in the stars: 
Coincidence with a single line may be little better than trusting to a 
bruised reed ; for the stellar line may, under greater resolving power, 
break up into two or more lines, and then the coincidence may dis- 
appear. As we shall see presently, the apparent position of the star- 
line may not be its true one, in consequence of the earth’s or the 
star’s motion in the line of sight. Our work, however, was amply 
sufficient to give a certain reply to the wonder that had so long asked 
in vain of what the stars were made. The chemistry of the solar system 
was shown to prevail, essentially at least, wherever a star twinkles. 
The stars were undoubtedly suns after the order of our sun, though 
not all at the same evolutional stage, older or younger it may be, in 
the life history of bodies of which the vitality is heat. Further, 
elements which play a chief réle in terrestrial physics, as iron, 
hydrogen, sodium, magnesium, calcium, were found to be the 
first and the most easily recognised of the earthly substances in the 
stars. 

Soon after the completion of the joint work of Dr. Miller and 
myself, and then working alone, I was fortunate in the early autumn 
of the same year, 1864, to begin some observations in a region 
hitherto unexplored ; and which, to this day, remain associated in my 
memory with the profound awe which I felt on looking for the first 
time at that which no eye of man had seen, and which even the 
scientific imagination could not foreshow. 

The attempt seemed almost hopeless. For not only are the 
nebulz very faintly luminous—as Marius put it, ‘ like a rush-light 
shining through a horn’—but their feeble shining cannot be 
increased in brightness, as can be that of the stars, neither to the 
eye nor in the spectroscope, by any optic tube, however great. 

Shortly after making the observations of which I am about to 
speak, I dined at Greenwich, Otto Struve being also a guest, when, on 
telling of my recent work on the nebulx, Sir George Airy said : ‘It 
seems to me a case of “ Eyes and No Eyes.”’ Such work indeed it 
was, as we shall see, on certain of the nebul. 
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The nature of these mysterious bodies was still an unread riddle. 
Towards the end of the last century the elder Herschel, from his 
observations at Slough, came very near suggesting what is doubtless 
the true nature, and place in the Cosmos, of the nebulw. I will let 
him speak in his own words :— 


A shining fluid of a nature unknown to us. 

What a field of novelty is here opened to our conceptions! . . . We may now 
explain that very extensive nebulosity, expanded over more than sixty degrees of 
the heavens, about the constellation of Orion; a luminous matter accounting 
much better for it than clustering stars at a distance. . 

If this matter is self luminous, it seems more fit to produce a star by its con- 
densation, than to depend on the star for its existence. 


This view of the nebule as parts of a fiery mist out of which 
the heavens had been slowly fashioned, began, a little before the 
middle of the present century, at least in many minds, to give way 
before the revelations of the giant telescopes which had come into 
use, and especially of the telescope, six feet in diameter, constructed 
by the late Earl of Rosse at a cost of not less than 12,0001. 

Nebula after nebula yielded, being resolved apparently into 
innumerable stars, as the optical power was increased ; and so the 
opinion began to gain ground that all nebulae may be capable of 
resolution into stars. According to this view, nebula would have to 
be regarded, not as early stages of an evolutional progress, but rather 
as stellar galaxies already formed, external to our system—cosmical 
‘sandheaps’ too remote to be separated into their component stars. 
Lord Rosse himself was careful to point out that it would be unsafe 
from his observations to conclude that all nebulosity is but the glare 
of stars too remote to be resolved by our instruments. In 1858 
Herbert Spencer showed clearly that, notwithstanding the Parsons- 
town revelations, the evidence from the observation of nebulz up to 
that time was really in favour of their being early stages of an evo- 
lutional progression. 

On the evening of the 29th of August, 1864, I directed the tele- 
scope for the first time to a planetary nebula in Draco. The reader 
may now be able to picture to himself to some extent the feeling of 
excited suspense, mingled with a degree of awe, with which, after a 
few moments of hesitation, I put my eye to the spectroscope. Was 
I not about to look into a secret place of creation ? 

I looked into the spectroscope. No spectrum such as I expected ! 
A single bright line only! At first, I suspected some displacement 
of the prism, and that I was looking at a reflection of the illuminated 
slit from one of its faces. This thought was scarcely more than 
momentary; then the true interpretation flashed upon me. The 
light of the nebula was monochromatic, and so, unlike any other light 
I had as yet subjected to prismatic examination, could not be extended 
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out to form acomplete spectrum. After passing through the two 
prisms it remained concentrated into a single bright line, having a 
width corresponding to the width of the slit, and occupying in the 
instrument a position at that part of the spectrum to which its light 
belongs in refrangibility. A little closer looking showed two other 
bright lines on the side towards the blue, all the three lines being 
separated by intervals relatively dark. 

The riddle of the nebulw was solved. The answer, which had 
come to us in the light itself, read: Not an aggregatiun of stars, but 
a luminous gas. Stars after the order of our own sun, and of the 
brighter stars, would give a different spectrum ; the light of this 
nebula had clearly been emitted by a luminous gas. With an excess 
of caution, at the moment I did not venture to go further than to 
point out that we had here to do with bodies of an order quite differ- 
ent from that of the stars. Further observations soon convinced me 
that, though the short span of human life is far too minute relatively 
to cosmical events for us to expect to see in succession any distinct 
steps in so august a process, the probability is indeed overwhelming 
in favour of an evolution in the past, and still going on, of the 
heavenly hosts. A time surely existed when the matter now con- 
densed into the sun and planets filled the whole space occupied by 
the solar system, in the condition of gas, which then appeared as a 
glowing nebula, after the order, it may be, of some now existing 
in the heavens. There remained no room for doubt that the 
nebulw, which our telescopes reveal to us, are the early stages of 
long processions of cosmical events, which correspond broadly to 
those required by the nebular hypothesis in one or other of its 
forms. 

Not indeed that the philosophical astronomer would venture to 
dogmatise in matters of detail, or profess to be able to tell you pat 
off by heart exactly how everything has taken place in the universe, 
with the flippant tongue of a Lady Constance after reading The 
Revelations of Chaos— 

‘It shows you exactly how a star is formed; nothing could be so 
pretty. A cluster of vapour—the cream of the Milky Way ; a sort of 
celestial cheese churned into light.’ 

It is necessary to bear distinctly in mind that the old view which 
made the matter of the nebule to consist of an original fiery mist—in 
the words of the poet : 


. a tumultuous cloud 
Instinct with fire and nitre— 


could no longer hold its place after Helmholtz had shown, in 1854, 

that such an originally fiery condition of the nebulous stuff was quite 

unnecessary, since in the mutual gravitation of widely separated 
Vor, XLI—No, 244 3Q 
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matter we have a store of potential energy sufficient to generate the 
high temperature of the sun and stars. 

The solution of the primary riddle of the nebule left pending some 
secondary questions. What chemical substances are represented 
by the newly found bright lines? Is solar matter common to the 
nebule as well as to the stars? What are the physical conditions of 
the nebulous matter ? 

Further observations showed two lines of hydrogen; and recent 
observations have shown associated with it the new element recently 
discovered by Professor Ramsay, occluded in certain minerals, and of 
which a brilliant yellow line in the sun had long been looked upon 
as the badge of an element as yet unknown. The principal line of 
these nebule suggests probably another substance which has not yet 
been unearthed from its hiding place in terrestrial rocks by the 
cunning of the chemist. 

Are the nebulzw very hot, or comparatively cool? The spectro- 
scope indicates a high temperature : that is to say, that the individual 
molecules or atoms, which by their encounters are luminous, have 
motions corresponding to a very high temperature, and in this sense 
are very hot. On account of the great extent of the nebule, however, 
a comparatively small number of luminous molecules might be 
sufficient to make them as bright as they appear to us; taking this 
view, their mean temperature, if they can be said to have one, might 
be low, and so correspond with what we might expect to find in 
gaseous masses at an early stage of condensation. 

In the nebule I had as yet examined, the condensation of nearly 
all the light into a few bright lines made the observations of their 
spectra less difficult than I feared would be the case. It became, 
indeed, a case of ‘ Eyes and No Eyes’ when a few days later I turned 
the telescope to the Great Nebula in Andromeda. Its light was 
distributed throughout the spectrum, and consequently extremely 
faint. The brighter middle part only could be seen, though I have 
since proved, as I at first suggested might be the case, that the blue 
and the red ends are really not absent, but are not seen on account 
of their feebler effect upon theeye. Though continuous, the spectrum 
did not look uniform in brightness, but its extreme feebleness made 
it uncertain whether the irregularities were due to certain parts 
being enhanced by bright lines, or the other parts enfeebled by dark 
lines. 

Out of sixty of the brighter nebule and clusters, I found about 
one-third, including the planetary nebule and that of Orion, to give 
the bright-line spectrum. It would be altogether out of place here 
to follow the results of my further observations along the same lines 
of research, which occupied the two years immediately succeeding. 


I pass at once to a primary spectroscopic observation of one of 
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those rare and strange sights of the heavens, of which only about 
nineteen have been recorded in as many centuries : 


. . . those far stars that come in sight 
Once in a century. 


On the 18th of May, 1866, at 5 P.M. a letter came with the address 
*Tuam, from an unknown correspondent, one John Birmingham.’ 
Mr. Birmingham afterwards became well known by his observations 


of variable stars, and especially by his valuable catalogue of Red Stars 
in 1877. The letter ran :-— 


I beg to direct your attention to a new star which I observed last Saturday 
night, and which must be a most interesting object for spectrum analysis. It 
is situated in Cor. Bor. ; and is very brilliant, of about the second magnitude. I 
sent an account of it to the Times yesterday, but as that journal is not likely to 
publish communications from this part of the world, I scarcely think that it will 
find a place for mine. 


Fortunately the evening was fine, and as soon as it was dusk I 
looked, with not a little scepticism, I freely confess, at the place of 
the sky named in the letter. To my. great joy, there shone a bright 
new star, giving a new aspect to the Northern Crown; of the order 
doubtless of the splendid temporary star of 1572, which Tycho 


supposed to be generated from the ethereal substance of the Milky 
Way, and afterwards dissipated by the sun, or dissolved from some 
internal cause. 

I sent a messenger for my friend Dr. Miller; and an hour later 
we directed the telescope, with spectroscope attached, to the blazing 
star. Later in the evening a letter arrived from Mr. Baxendale, 
who had independently discovered the star on the 15th. 

By this evening, the 18th, the star had already fallen in bright- 
ness below the third magnitude. The view in the spectroscope was 
strange, and up to that time unprecedented. Upon a spectrum of 
the solar order, with its numberless dark lines, shone out brilliantly 
a few very bright lines. There was little doubt that at least two of 
these lines belonged to hydrogen. The great brilliancy of these lines 
as compared with the parts of the continuous spectrum upon which 
they fell, suggested a temperature for the gas emitting them higher 
than that of the star’s photosphere. 

Few of days, as indeed had been its forbears appearing at 
long intervals, the new star waned with a rapidity little less 
remarkable than was the suddenness of its outburst, without visible 
descent, all armed in a full panoply of light from the moment of its 
birth. A few hours only before Birmingham saw it blazing with 
second-magnitude splendour, Schmidt, observing at Athens, could 
testify that no outburst had taken place. Rapid was the decline of 
its light, falling in twelve days from the second down to the 
eighth magnitude. 
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It was obvious to us that no very considerable mass of matter 
could cool down from the high temperature indicated by the bright 
lines in so short a time. At the same time it was not less clear that 
the extent of the mass of the fervid gas must be on a very grand 
scale indeed, for a star at its undoubted distance from us, to take on 
so great a splendour. These considerations led us to suggest some 
sudden and vast convulsion, which had taken place in a star so 
far cooled down as to give but little light, or even to be partially 
crusted over; by volcanic forces, or by the disturbing approach or 
partial collision of another dark star. The essential character 
of the explanation lay in the suggestion of a possible chemical 
combination of some of the escaping highly heated gases from 
within, when cooled by the sudden expansion, which might give 
rise to an outburst of flame at once very brilliant and of very short 
duration. 

The more precise statement of what occurred during our observa- 
tions, as made afterwards from the pulpit of one of our cathedrals— 
‘That from afar astronomers had seen a world on fire go out in smoke 
and ashes -—must be put down to an excess of the theological 
imagination. 

From the beginning of our work upon the spectra of the stars, I 
saw in vision the application of the new knowledge to the creation of 
a great method of astronomical observation which could not fail in 
future to have a powerful influence on the progress of astronomy ; 
indeed, in some respects greater than the more direct one of the 
investigation of the chemical nature and the relative physical 
conditions of the stars. 

It was the opprobrium of the older astronomy—though indeed 
one which involved no disgrace, for & ’impossible nul n'est tenu— 
that only that part of the motions of the stars which is across the 
line of sight could be seen and directly measured. The direct observa- 
tion of the other component in the line of sight, since it caused no 
change of place and, from the great distance of the stars, no appreci- 
able change of size or of brightness within an observer’s lifetime, 
seemed to lie hopelessly quite outside the limits of man’s powers. Still, 
it was only too clear that,solong as we were unable to ascertain 
directly those components of the stars’ motions which lie in the line 
of sight, the speed and direction of the solar motion in space, and 
many of the great problems of the constitution of the heavens, must 
remain more or less imperfectly known. 

Now as the colour of a given kind of light, and the exact 
position it would take up in a spectrum, depends directly upon the 
length of the waves, or, to put it differently, upon the number 
of waves which would pass into the eye in a second of time, it 
seemed more than probable that motion between the source of the 
light and the observer must change the apparent length of the waves 
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to him, and the number reaching his eye in a second. To a 
swimmer striking out from the shore each wave is shorter, and the 
number he goes through in a given time is greater than would be 
the case if he had stood still in the water. Such a change of wave- 
length would transform any given kind of light, so that it would 
take a new place in the spectrum, and from the amount of this 
change to a higher or to a lower place, we could determine the 
velocity per second of the relative motion between the star and the 
earth. 

The notion that the propagation of light is not instantaneous, 
though rapid far beyond the appreciation of our senses, is due, not 
as is sometimes stated to Francis, but to Roger Bacon, ‘ Relinquitur 
ergo,’ he says,in his Opus Majus, ‘quod lux multiplicatur in 
tempore . . . sed tamen non in tempore sensibili et perceptibili a visu, 
sed insensibili. . . .’. The discovery of its actual velocity was made by 
Roemer in 1675, from observations of the satellites of Jupiter. Now 
though the effect of motion in the line of sight upon the apparent 
velocity of light underlies Roemer’s determinations, the idea of a 
change of colour in light from motion between the source of light 
and the observer was announced for the first time by Doppler in 1841. 
Later, various experiments were made in connection with this view 
by Ballot, Sestini, Klinkerfues, Clerk Maxwell, and Fizeau. But 
no attempts had been made, nor were indeed possible, to discover by 
this principle the motions of the heavenly bodies in the line of sight. 
For, to learn whether any change in the light had taken place from 
motion in the line of sight, it was clearly necessary to know the 
original wave-length of the light before it left the star. 

As soon as our observations had shown that certain earthly 
substances were present in the stars, the original wave-lengths of 
their lines became known, and any small want of coincidence of the 
stellar lines with the same lines produced upon the earth might 
safely be interpreted as revealing the velocity of approach or of 
recession between the star and the earth. 

These considerations were present to my mind from the first, and 
helped me to bear up under many toilsome disappointments : ‘ Studio 
fallente laborem.’ It was not until 1866 that I found time to 
construct a spectroscope of greater power for this research. It would 
be scarcely possible, even with greater space, to convey to the reader 
any true conception of the difficulties which presented themselves in 
this work, from various instrumental causes, and of the extreme care 
and caution which were needful to distinguish spurious instrumental 
shifts of a line from a true shift due to the star’s motion. 

At last, in 1868, I felt able to announce in a paper printed in the 
Transactions of the Royal Society for that year, the foundation of this 
new method of research, which, transcending the wildest dreams of an 
earlier time, enables the astronomer to measure off directly in 
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terrestrial units the invisible motions in the line of sight of the 
heavenly bodies. 

To pure astronomers the method came before its time, since they 
were then unfamiliar with Spectrum Analysis, which lay completely 
outside the routine work of an observatory. It would be easy to 
mention the names of men well known, to whom I was ‘as a very 
lovely song of one that hath a pleasant voice. They beard my 
words, but for a time were very slow to avail themselves of this new 
power of research. My observations were, however, shortly after- 
wards confirmed by Vogel in Germany; and by others the principle 
was soon applied to solar phenomena. By making use of improved 
methods of photography, Vogel has recently determined the motions 
of approach and of recession of some fifty stars, with an accuracy of 
about an English mile a second. In the hands of Young, Dunér, 
Keeler, and others, the method has been successfully applied to a 
determination of the rotation of the sun, of Saturn and his rings, 
and of Jupiter. 

It has become fruitful in another direction, for it puts into our 
hands the power of separating double stars which are beyond the 
resolving power of any telescope that can ever be constructed. 
Pickering and Vogel have independently discovered by this method 
an entirely new class of double stars. 

Double stars too close to be separately visible unite in giving a 
compound spectrum. Now, if the stars are in motion about a 
common centre of gravity, the lines of one ster will shift periodically 
relatively to similar lines of the other star, in the spectrum common 
to both; and such lines will consequently, at those times, appear 
double. Even if one of the stars is too dark to give a spectrum 
which can be seen upon that of the other star, as is actually the case 
with Algol and Spica, the whirling of the stars about each other may 
be discovered from the periodical shifting of the lines of the brighter 
star relatively to terrestrial lines of the same substance. It is clear 
that as the stars revolve about their common centre of gravity, the 
bright star would be sometimes advancing, and at others receding, 
relatively to an observer on the earth, except it should so happen that 
the stars’ orbit were perpendicular to the line of sight. 

It would be scarcely possible, without the appearance of great 
exaggeration, to attempt to sketch out even in broad outline the 
many glorious achievements which doubtless lie before this mathed 
of research in the immediate future. 

Comets in the olden time were looked upon as the portents of all 
kinds of woe : 


There with long bloody haire, a blazing star 
T hreatens the World with Famin, Plague, and War. 


Though they were no longer, at the time of which I am speaking, a 
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terror to mankind, they were a great mystery. Perhaps of no other 
phenomenon of nature had so many guesses at truth been made on 
different, and even on opposing principles of explanation. It was 
about this time that a beam of light was thrown in, for the first time, 
upon the night of mystery in which they moved and had their being, 
by the researches of Newton of Yale College, by Adams, and by 
Schiaparelli. The unexpected fact came out of the close relationship 
of the orbits of certain comets with those of periodic meteor-swarms. 
Only a year before the observations of which I am about to speak 
were made, Odling had lighted up the theatre of the Royal Institu- 
tion with gas brought by a meteorite from celestial space. Two 
years earlier, Donati showed the light of a small comet to be in part 
self-emitted, and so not wholly reflected sunshine. 

I had myself, in the case of three faint comets, in 1866, in 1867, 
and January 1868, discovered that part of their light was peculiar to 
them, and that the light of the last one consisted mainly of three 
bright flutings. Intense, therefore, was the great expectancy with 
which I directed the telescope with its attached spectroscope to the 
much brighter comet which appeared in June 1868. 

The comet’s light was resolved ‘into a spectrum of three bright 
bands or flutings, each alike falling off in brightness on the more 
refrangible side. On the evening of the 22nd, I measured the 
positions in the spectrum of the brighter beginnings of the flutings 
on the red side. I was nota little surprised the next morning to 
find that the three cometary flutings agreed in position with three 
similar flutings in the brightest part of the spectrum of carbon. 
Some time before, I had mapped down the spectrum of carbon, from 
different sources, chiefly from different hydrocarbons. In some of 
these spectra, the separate lines of which the flutings are built up 
are individually more distinct than in others. The comet bands, as 
I had seen them on the previous evening, appeared to be identical 
in character in this respect, as well as in position in the spectrum, 
with the flutings as they appeared when I took the spark in a current 
of olefiant gas. I immediately filled a small holder with this gas, 
arranged an apparatus in such a manner that the gas could be 
attached to the end of the telescope, and its spectrum, when a spark 
was taken in it, seen side by side with that of the comet. 

Fortunately the evening was fine; and on account of the excep- 
tional interest of confronting for the first time the spectrum of an 
earthly gas with that of a comet’s light, I invited Dr. Miller to come 
and make the crucial observation with me. The expectation which 
I had formed from my measures was fully confirmed. The comet’s 
spectrum when seen together with that from the gas agreed in all 
respects precisely with it. The comet, though ‘subtle as Sphinx,’ 
had at last yielded up its secret. The principal part of its light was 
emitted by luminous vapour of carbon. 
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This result was in harmony with the nature of the gas found 
occluded in meteorites. Odling had found carbonic oxide as well 
as hydrogen in his meteorite. Wright, experimenting with another 
type of meteorite, found that carbon dioxide was chiefly given off. 
Many meteorites contain a large percentage of hydrocarbons ; from 
one of such sky-stones a little later I observed a spectrum similar to 
that of the comet. The three bands may be seen in the base of a 
candle flame. 

Since these early observations the spectra of many comets have 
been examined by many observers. The close general agreement as 
to the three bright flutings which form the main feature of the 
cometary spectrum, confirms beyond doubt the view that the greater 
part of the light of comets is due to the fluted spectrum of carbon. 
Some additional knowledge of the spectra of comets, obtained by means 
of photography, will have its proper place later on. 

About this time I devoted some attention to spectroscopic 
observations of the sun, and especially to the modifications of the 
spectrum which take place under the influence of the solar spots. 

The aerial ocean around and above us, in which finely divided 
matter is always more or less floating, becomes itself illuminated, 
and a source of light, when the sun shines upon it, and so conceals, 
like a luminous veil, any object less brilliant than itself in the 
heavens beyond. From this cause the stars are invisible at midday. 
This curtain of light above us, at all ordinary times shuts out from 
our view the magnificent spectacle of red flames flashing upon a 
coronal glory of bright beams and streamers, which suddenly bursts 
upon the sight, for a few minutes only, when at rare intervals the 
light-curtain is lifted by the screening of the sun’s light by the moon, 
at a total eclipse. 

As yet the spectrum of the red flames had not been seen. If, 
as seemed probable, it should be found to be that of a gas, consisting 
of bright lines only, it was conceivable that the spectroscope might 
enable us so to weaken by dispersion the air-glare, relatively to 
the bright lines which would remain undispersed, that the bright 
lines of the flames might become visible through the atmospheric 
glare. 

The historic sequence of events is as follows. In November 1866 
Mr. Lockyer asked the question : ‘May not the spectroscope afford 
us evidence of the existence of the red flames, which total eclipses 
have revealed to us in the sun’s atmosphere ; though they escape all 
other methods of observation at other times ?’ 

In the Report of the Council of the Royal Astronomical Society, 
read in February 1868, occurs the following statement, furnished by 
me, in which the explanation is fully given of the principle on which 


I had been working to obtain the spectrum of the red flames with- 
out an eclipse : 
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During the last two years Mr. Huggins has made numerous observations for 
the purpose of obtaining a view, if possible, of the red prominences seen during an 
eclipse. The invisibility of these objects at ordinary times is supposed to arise 
from the illumination of our atmosphere. If these bodies are gaseous, their 
spectra would consist of bright lines. With a powerful spectroscope the light 
reflected from our atmosphere near the sun’s limb edge would be greatly reduced 
in intensity by the dispersion of the prisms, while the bright lines of the promi- 
nences, if such be present, would remain but little diminished in brilliancy. This 
principle has been carried out by various forms of prismatic apparatus, and also by 
other contrivances, but hitherto without success. 


At the total eclipse of the sun, August 18, 1868, several 
observers saw the light of the red flames to be resolved in their 
spectroscopes into bright lines, among which lines of hydrogen were 
recognised. The distinguished astronomer, Janssen, one of the 
observers in India, saw some of the bright lines again the next day, 
by means of the principle described above, when there was no 
eclipse. 

On October 29th, Mr. Lockyer sent a note to the Royal Society 
to say that on that day he had succeeded in observing three bright 
lines, of a fine prominence. 

About the time that the news of the discovery of the bright lines 
at the eclipse reached this country, in September, I was altogether 
incapacitated for work for some little time through the death of my 
beloved mother. We had been all in all to each other for many 
years. The first day I was sufficiently recovered to resume work, 
December 19, on looking at the sun’s limb with the same spectro- 
scope I had often used before, now that I knew exactly at what part 
of the spectrum to search for the lines, I saw them at the first moment 
of putting my eye to the instrument. 

As yet, by all observers the lines only of the prominences had 
been seen, and therefore to learn their forms, it was necessary to 
combine in one design the lengths of the lines as they varied, when 
the slit was made to pass over a prominence. In February of the 
following year, it occurred to me that by widening the opening of 
the slit, the form of a prominence, and not its lines only, might be 
directly observed. This method of using a wide slit has been since 
universally employed. 

It does not fall within the scope of this article to describe an 
ingenious photographic method by which Hale has been able to take 
daily records of the constantly varying phenomena of the red flames 
and the bright faculz, upon and around the solar disk. 

The purpose of this article is to sketch in very broad outline only, 
the principal events, in the order of their succession in time, quorum 
pars magna fui, which contributed in an important degree to the 
rise of the new astronomy. As a science advances it follows naturally 
that its further progress will consist more and more in matters of 
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detail, and in points which are of technical, rather than of general 
interest. 

It would, therefore, be altogether out of place here, to carry on in 
detail the narrative of the work of my observatory, when, as was 
inevitable, it began to take on the character of a development only, 
along lines of which I have already spoken: namely, the observation 
of more stars, and of other nebulz, and other comets. I pass on, at 
once, therefore, to the year 1876, in which by the aid of the new dry 
plates, with gelatine films, introduced by Mr. Kennett, I was able 
to take up again, and this time with success, the photography of 
the spectra of the stars, of my early attempts at which I have already 
spoken. 

I was now better prepared for work. My observatory had been 
enlarged from a dome of 12 feet in diameter, to a drum having a 
diameter of 18 feet. This alteration had been made for the reception 
of a larger telescope made by Sir Howard Grubb, at the expense of a 
legacy to the Royal Society, and which was placed in my hands on 
loan by that society. This instrument was furnished with two 
telescopes : an achromatic of 15 inches aperture, and a Cassegrain of 
18 inches aperture, with mirrors of speculum metal. At this time, 
one only of these telescopes could be in use at atime. Later on, in 
1882, by a device which occurred to me, of giving each telescope an 
independent polar axis, the one working within the other, both 
telescopes could remain together on the equatorial mounting, and be 
equally ready for use. 

By this time I had the great happiness of having secured an able 
and enthusiastic assistant, by my marriage in 1875. 

The great and notable advances in astronomical methods and 
discoveries by means of photography since 1875, are due almost 
entirely to the great advantages which the gelatine dry plate possesses 
for use in the observatory, over the process of Daguerre, and even over 
that of wet collodion. The silver-bromide gelatine plate, which I was 
the first, I believe, to use for photographing the spectra of stars, 
except for its grained texture, meets the need of the astronomer at 
all points. This plate possesses extreme sensitiveness ; it is always 
ready for use; it can be place? in any position; it can be exposed 
for hours; lastly, immediate development is not necessary, and for 
this reason, as I soon found to be necessary in this climate, it can be 
exposed again to the same object on succeeding nights ; and so make 
up by successive instalments, as the weather may permit, the total 
long exposure which may be needful. 

The power of the eye falls off as the spectrum extends beyond 
the blue, and soon fails altogether. There is therefore no drawback 
to the use of glass for the prisms and lenses of « visual spectroscope. 
But while the sensitiveness of a photographic plate is not similarly 
limited, glass like the eye is imperfectly transparent, and soon becomes 
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opaque, to the parts of the spectrum at a short distance beyond the 
limit of the visible spectrum. To obtain, therefore, upon the plate a 
spectrum complete at the blue end of stellar light, it was necessary 
to avoid glass, and to employ instead Iceland spar and rock crystal, 
which are transparent up to the limit of the ultra-violet light which 
can reach us through our atmosphere. Such a spectroscope was con- 
structed and fixed with its slit at the focus of the great speculum of 
the Cassegrain telescope. 

How was the image of a star to be easily brought, and then kept, 
for an hour or even for many hours, precisely at one place on a slit so 
narrow as about the one two-hundredth of aninch ? For this purpose. 
the very convenient device was adopted of making the slit-plates of 
highly polished metal, so as to form a divided mirror, in which the 
reflected image of a star could be observed from the eye-end of the 
telescope by means of a small telescope fixed within the central hole 
of the great mirror. A photograph of the spectrum of a Lyre, taken 
with this instrument, was shown at the Royal Society in 1876. 

In the spectra of such stars as Sirius and Vega, there came out in 
the ultra-violet region, which up to that time had remained unexplored, 
the completion of a grand rhythmical group of strong dark lines, of 
which the well-known hydrogen lines in the visible region form the 
lower members. Terrestrial chemistry became enriched with a more 
complete knowledge of the spectrum of hydrogen from the stars. 
Shortly afterwards, Cornu succeeded in photographing a similar 
spectrum in his laboratory from earthly hydrogen. 

I presented in 1879 a paper, with maps, to the Royal Society, on 
the photographic spectra of the stars, which was printed in their 
Transactions for 1880. In this paper, besides descriptions of the 
photographs, and tables of the measures of the positions of the lines, 
I made a first attempt to arrange the stars in a possible evolutional 
series from the relative behaviour of the hydrogen and the metallic 
lines. In this series, Sirius and Vega are placed at the hotter and 
earlier end ; Capella and the sun, at about the same evolutional stage, 
somewhere in the middle of the series; while at the most advanced 
and oldest stage of the stars which I had then photographed, came 
Betelgeux, in the spectrum of which the ultra-violet region, though 
not wanting, is very greatly enfeebled. 

Shortly afterwards, I directed the photographic arrangement of 
combined spectroscope and telescope to the nebula in Orion, and 
obtained for the first time information of the nature of its spectrum 
beyond the visible region. One line a little distance on in the ultra- 
violet region came out very strongly on the plate. If this kind of 
light came within the range of our vision, it would no doubt give the 
dominant colour to the nebula, in place of its present blue-greenish 
hue. Other lines of the hydrogen series, as might be expected, were 
seen in the photograph, together with a number of other bright lines. 
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In 1881, for the first time since the spectroscope and also suitable 
photographic plates had been in the hands of astronomers, the coming 
of a bright comet made it possible to extend the examination of its 
light into the invisible region of the spectrum at the blue end. On 
the 22nd of June, by leaving very early a banquet at the Mansion 
House, I was able, after my return home, to obtain with an exposure 
of one hour, a good photograph of the head of the comet. It was 
under a great tension of expectancy that the plate was developed, so 
that I might be able to look for the first time into a virgin region of 
nature, as yet unexplored by the eye of man. 

The plate contained an extension and confirmation of my earlier 
observations by eye. There were the combined spectra of two kinds 
of light—a faint continuous spectrum, crossed by Fraunhofer lines 
which showed it to be reflected solar light. Upon this was seen a 
second spectrum of the original light emitted by the comet itself. 
This spectrum consisted mainly of two groups of bright lines, 
characteristic of the spectra of certain compounds of carbon. It will 
be remembered that my earlier observations revealed the three 
principal flutings of carbon as the main feature of a comet’s spectrum 
in the visible region. The photograph brought a new fact to light. 
Liveing and Dewar had shown that one of these bands consisted of 
lines belonging to a nitrogen compound of carbon. We gained 
the new knowledge that nitrogen, as well as carbon and hydrogen, 
exists in comets. Now, nitrogen is present in the gas found occluded 
in some meteorites. At a later date, Dr. Flight showed that nitrogen 
formed as much as 17 per cent. of the occluded gas from the meteorite 
of Cranbourne, Australia. 

I have now advanced to the extreme limit of time within which 
the rise of the new astronomy can be regarded as taking place. At 
this time, in respect of the broad lines of its methods, and the wide 
scope of the directions in which it was already applied, it had become 
well established. Already it possessed a literature of its own, and 
many observatories were becoming, in part at least, devoted to its 
methods. 

In my own observatory work has gone on whenever our unfavour- 
able climate has permitted observations to be made. At the present 
moment more than one research is in progress. It would be altogether 
beyond the intention, and limited scope, of the present article to 
follow this later work. 

We found the new astronomy newly born in a laboratory at 
Heidelberg ; to astronomers she was 


- a stranger, 
Born out of their dominions, 


We take leave of her in the full beauty of a vigorous youth, re- 
ceiving homage in nearly all the observatories of the world, some of 
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which indeed are devoted wholly to her cult. So powerful is the 
magic of her charms that gifts have poured in from all sides to do 
her honour. It has been by such free gifts that Pickering, at Cam- 
bridge, United States, and in the southern hemisphere, has been able 
to give her so devoted a service. In this country, where from almost 
the hour of her birth she won hearts, enthusiastic worshippers have 
not been wanting. By the liberality of the late Mr. Newall, and the 
disinterested devotion of his son, a well-equipped observatory is now 
wholly given up to her worship at Cambridge. This Jubilee year is 
red-lettered at Greenwich by the inauguration of a magnificent double 
telescope, laid at her feet by Sir Henry Thompson. Next year, the 
Royal Observatory at the Cape will be able to add to its devotion to 
the old astronomy a homage not less sincere and enthusiastic to the 
new astronomy, by means of the splendid instruments which Mr. 
McClean, who personally serves under her colours, has presented to 
that Observatory. In Germany, the first National Observatory dedi- 
cated to the new astronomy in 1874, under the direction of the 
distinguished astrophysicist, Professor Vogel, is about to be furnished 
by the Government with new and larger instruments in her honour. 

In America, many have done liberally, but Mr. Yerkes has 
excelled them all. This summer will be celebrated the opening of a 
palatial institution on the shore of Lake Geneva, founded by Mr. 
Yerkes, and dedicated to our fair lady, the new astronomy. This 
observatory, in respect of the great size of its telescope, of forty inches 
in aperture, the largest yet constructed, its armoury of instruments 
for spectroscopic attack upon the heavens, and the completeness of its 
laboratories and its workshops, will represent the most advanced state 
of instrument making ; and at the same time render possible, under 
the most favourable conditions, the latest and the most perfect 
methods of research of the new astronomy. Above all, the needful 
men will not be wanting. A knightly band, who have shown their 
knighthood by prowess in discovery, led by Professor Hale in chival- 
rous quest of Truth, will surely make this palace of the new astronomy 
worthy to be regarded as the Uraniborg of the end of the nineteenth 
century, as the Danish Observatory, under Tycho and his astronomers, 
represented the highest development of astronomy at the close of the 
sixteenth. 


WILLIAM HvuGGINs. 
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ROSES OF JERICHO 
A DAY IN PROVINCIAL FRANCE 


A RosE of Jericho resembles at first sight a bunch of withered roots ; 
but plunged in boiling water it expands, unfolds, and regains its 
pristine shape. Our memories are, in a sense, roses of Jericho. 
They seem to be dead; but a sound, a smell, a sight, warms their 
dried-up fibres inte a sudden renewal of life, and recreates, in all 
their freshness, hours of our past experiences. 

Every winter, thousands of English travellers rush through pro- 
vincial France on their way to the Riviera, without bestowing a 
thought on the millions of lives which are being spent in the little 
towns and villages through which they are carried in the night 
express. The very names of the stations are unknown to them; 
except from a momentary blaze of confused light and the increased 
roar of the train, they are even unaware of their existence. If any 
chain of association is aroused by what they see, it is generally one 
which, by contrast or comparison, carries them back to their own 
homes. Arrived at their destination, surrounded by their fellow- 
countrymen, occupied with their imported amusements, they have 
often neither the time nor the wish to study the natives of the 
country in which they are guests. Such a study cannot be pursued 
in company ; it is necessarily solitary ; it does not lend itself to the 
excitement of competition; it is unaccompanied by the delightful 
thrill of danger ; it is not an athletic exercise ; still less is it a step- 
ping stone to London society. 

The result is, perhaps, in some respects to be regretted. We 
know next to nothing of our nearest neighbours, for it is in the quiet 
of the provinces, rather than in the parade and glitter of cosmopolitan 
Paris, that the heart of the French nation is beating, and that the 
best aspects of the national character are presented. Satisfied, as is 
only natural, that the Englishman is the ideal type of humanity, we 
are apt to decide that a Frenchman is inferior to ourselves because 
he is deficient in certain qualities which we prize. We do not 
consider whether our criticism is well-founded, or prejudiced, or 
based on traditions which never had, or long ago have lost, any justifi- 
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cation. We are, in fact, so keenly alive to his defects that we are 
blind to the many points in which he is our superior, and which 
ought to modify our judgment. We regard him, for example, as 
wanting in manliness, in stability, in reserve and self-restraint. We 
condemn his taste in neckties, despise his boots, and suspect that 
he wears white lining to his trousers. We laugh at his sporting 
achievements, and believe that he looks on a meet as something 
between a picnic and a review, or only shoots for the sake of the 
noise and the society. The Frenchman, on what appear to him 
equally good grounds, feels the same contempt for us. The result is 
that the two nations have drifted further apart in their sympathies 
than they ever were in the eighteenth century, when, though constantly 
at war, they understood each other better. 

To the traveller who knows and loves rural France, such a 
journey as we have spoken of is at least different. It has one 
pleasure to compensate the discomfort—that of retrospect. Every 
detail awakens some recollection or association. Now it is a turn 
in the limbs of a tree, standing out dark against the horizon, on the 
summit of a copse-clad hill; now it is a farmstead, with its high- 
roofed grange, its sharp-pointed towrelle, and pigeon-cote, and one 
window red with the lamp of a lonely watcher. Sometimes it is the 
short sharp yap of a sheep-dog, or a snatch of song from a group of 
belated countryfolk returning from market, sounds that are the next 
moment lost in the rattle of the already distant train. Faster than 
the hurrying express speeds the memory, recalling scenes that are as 
disconnected as the visions of a dream, but yet seem to group them- 
selves round some provincial town or upland village. 

Alight at one of these obscure stations, and make your way to the 
little town which it serves. It matters little for the purpose where 
the town may be situated, provided that it is far enough away from 
bustling centres of trade to have escaped some of the conventionalities 
that follow in the wake of material progress. It is best to reach it 
by an omnibus, if not a diligence; for, though the distance be not 
greater than five miles, the delays, the frequent halts, the dust, the 
self-importance of the driver, the clatter of the arrival, and the 
interest with which the coming of the vehicle is expected by the 
natives, all create the impression that thirty times that space divide 
the journey’s.end from the starting point. 

The town must have seen better days, but, though decayed, it 
should not be entirely dead; it should rather be the centre of local 
life, the seat of a market, the chef-liew of the arrondissement. It 
has not yet adapted itself to the fashion of the day ; it has no bald, 
boulevarded, Parisianised streets, wide, straight, and long as a day 
without bread, in which the traveller is frozen by the wintry wind or 
grilled by the summer sun. It has bits of old ramparts shaded with 
plane trees, and labyrinths of lanes engineered on the medieval 
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principle—dear alike to statesmen and architects—that one good or 
bad turn deserves another. It has, in fact, an abundance of: corners 
and crevices, in which may grow the flowers and the weeds of the 

t. 

The very name of the hotel at which the traveller alights will help 
to foster the illusion that he has put not only miles, but centuries, 
between himself and his ordinary surroundings. Its sign, de la Haute 
Mere Dieu or de Image, carries him back to the days when men 
relied for safety in their journeys rather on the hand of an unseen 
Protector than on the latest sanitary patent of Jennings. So, too, 
the names of the streets serve to strengthen the same impression. 
Here he can sip honey with the Bourdon blanc, caper with the 
Chévres qui dansent, caracole on his destrier by the side of the Quatre 
fils PAymon, hunt Huguenots in the rue des Renards, or make the 
best of both worlds with the Chapeaux Violettes. The houses that 
rise on either side of these quaintly named and tortuous streets are 
in keeping with the old-world atmosphere. They belong to every 
age and every style. Here is one with high-pitched roof and 
timbered front, its three stories jutting out one above the other, like 
an inverted staircase. Another, decorated with the broken escutcheon 
of some noble family, fascinates the passer-by with the grotesque 
figures into which its joists are carved, or that grimace from the 
gable-ends. On the door of a third, huge nails trace mysterious 
hieroglyphs, some Protestant’s confession of faith, or some Leaguer’s 
curse on Henri Quatre. A fourth, of less ambitious type, bears upon 
its front the symbols of a burgher’s noblesse de la cloche. A fifth, 
standing back a few paces from the street, with a stone-paved court- 
yard, where pigeons are wooing with all the formal courtesies of Sir 
Charles Grandison, has an iron gateway, worked in the style of Louis 
the Fifteenth, with marvellous interlaced branches, the masterpiece 
of some unknown Jean Lamour. 

There are but few windows in these narrow streets through which 
the passer-by can peer; probably also but few interiors, even if he 
could see them, would repay his curiosity by presenting any charac- 
teristic features. The furniture is modern, and gives no clue to the 
habits or tastes of the owners, past or present. Crimson plush and 
gilding are as omnipresent as once were black horsehair and mahogany 
in this country. At the most a few crudely coloured prints from 
Epinal, in staring red and blue, suggest the churchwoman. But 
more rarely the style is distinctive. Here, for example, is a house 
which must once have belonged to a good citizen who prospered 
under the First Empire, and bequeathed to careful heirs the alabaster 
clock, the pier-glass set in its frame of fluted columns, the lyre- 
backed chairs, and the sofa with its arms adorned with brazen heads 
of rams or sphinxes. Here, rarer still, is another in the style of the 
eighteenth century ; the walls are wainscoted with varnished walnut- 
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wood, with the panels decorated with scenes of the chase, or of 
Arcadia ; in a corner stands a bed of painted wood ; on the chimney- 
piece groups of faience de Lwnéville represent the four elements or 
the four seasons; from the walls hang a pair of prints—L’ Amour 
et Psyché and L’Amour désarmé. Whatever may be the taste of 
the present owner, we may feel sure that in the days of her great- 
grandmother there lay in the drawer of the chiffonier, by the side 
of the piece of tapestry work, a volume of Voltaire’s tragedies, and 
that the good lady declaimed scenes from Zaire, or huammed La Belle 
Bourbonnaise, as she prepared her pickles and preserved her jam. 

Emerging into the business street of the town, the traveller passes _ 
into modern life, and, if it be market day, plunges into a scene of 
bustle and picturesque confusion. Carts and gigs, tilted against the 
edges of the cobbled roadway, crowd the thoroughfare. The pave- 
ment is thronged with market-gardeners, farmers, pig-jobbers, horse- 
dealers, fowl-merchants, people with thick voices, thick red necks and 
thick sticks, wearing new blouses and fur caps. Shrillest and 
shrewdest bargainer of all, and conspicuous among the men, with 
her umbrella of cottonnade, her short skirts, her strong boots, and 
her round black straw hat, is the maitresse femme who has been early 
left a widow. Stout, high-coloured, with sharp black eyes twinkling 
under thick eyebrows, and with something more than a suspicion of 
a moustache, she is given over body and soul to saving money. If 
she for a moment falls into a fit of abstraction—and you might almost 
as soon catch a weasel asleep—one hand unconsciously forms a cup, 
and above it mechanically rises the other, as though she were count- 
ing her sous by transferring the coins from the right hand to the left. 
Yet she has her virtues. Her bargain may be hard driven ; but, once 
struck, she will carry it out with strict honesty and scrupulous 
punctuality. 

The crowd grows denser, the noise more continuous, as we ap- 
proach the little place, which opens on the main street. Along its 
northern side runs the grey and buttressed wall of the Church of St. 
Austremoine, whose western front still remains, from base to summit, 
a floral burst and laughter of stone, though its sculptured niches were 
defaced by the Huguenots, and its cloister, half-destroyed at the 
Revolution, is now used as a granary which bears upon its makeshift 
door the rudely daubed inscription, ‘ Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité.’ 
In its centre stands a fountain of the epoch and in the delicate 
style of the Renaissance, surrounded by avenues of limes, beneath 
which at intervals are placed benches of stone. On the side opposite 
to the Church stretches the white front and green verandah of the 
Café de la paix. 

On ordinary days the place, except in the evening, is almost a 
deserted spot. A retired citizen occupies one of the seats, a grizzled 
militaire suns himself on another, warming himself into the fancy 
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that he is once more in Algeria; on a third sits the grocer’s maid-of- 
all-work, her hands clasped under her white apron, dreaming of her 
native village, and paying little heed to the overdressed child which 
plays by her side in the dust. But to-day the place is bright with 
the red and blue umbrellas that shade the stalls, and noisy with the 
clatter of the keenest chaffering. Yet, busy though the scene is, it 
is steeped in that undefinable atmosphere of gay leisure which is the 
heritage of a people who, in spite of their indefatigable industry, have 
yet succeeded in keeping on good terms with idleness. The itinerant 
tinman, the vendor of brown earthenware, and the dealer in damaged 
goods—a strangely miscellaneous assortment, which ranges from 
tattered books to rusty fire-irons—are the only representatives of the 
masculine gender among the stall-keepers. One or two men, with 
the abstracted air and shuffling gait which in France are peculiar to 
the unprotected male, are doing their marketing. But, for the rest, 
buyers and sellers alike are all women, and all appear to be middle- 
aged. Vain as a Papal bull against a comet is that Salic law passed 
by Frenchmen to exclude French women from ruling over them. The 
very existence of such a law is at once the admission of a danger and 
the acknowledgment of a defeat. Women, with their thumbs thrust 
through the handles of their doorkeys, and their knitting 'needles 
stuck into the bodies of their gowns, try, basket in hand, to cheapen 
their purchases. Beside the stalls of vegetables, eggs, poultry, and 
fruit, sit or stand rows of women, who to the eyes of the foreigner 
are all curiously alike. Dressed in plain cloth gowns, with blue aprons 
tied round their ample waists, their sleeves turned up to the elbows 
and showing their bare arms—browned and roughened by exposure— 
they one and all have apple cheeks, short square chins, and snub 
noses, set in the white framework of the caps from which their 
grizzled hair escapes in rebel locks. Bright-eyed, quick in movement, 
ready of tongue, lively in gesture, they seem by their vivacious 
vitality to give the lie to the premature wrinkles, which tell a tale, 
not so much of years, as of a hard, preoccupied, and anxious life. 
The Café, like the place, is transformed by the bustle of the 
market. On ordinary days between the hours of ten and twelve, or 
from two to four, the whiskered waiter, in his black jacket and white 
apron, would be lounging at the door, smoking his cigarette in the 
verandah among the box-trees in green tubs, the wooden tables 
covered with brown oilcloth, and the footstools. Within, the fat 
landlord might be playing piquet with the auctioneer, the veterinary 
surgeon, and the retired militaire. But no stranger is present, unless 
it is a black-suited commercial traveller, who, in a quiet corner, con- 
templates with pride the elaborate flourish which concludes the report 
of his morning’s work. Even the throne behind the bar, placed in a 
commanding situation to face the door, and flanked on either side by 
an edifice of punch-bowls crowned with a pyramid of billiard balls, 
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would be unoccupied. But to-day all is different. Not, indeed, the 
external or internal decorations—they remain as they were. Outside, 
the rabbit still hangs suspended, by the side of a painter’s palette, 
from a festoon of pink riband which loosely binds together the three 
piled billiard cues. Inside, the panels, which alternate with looking- 
glasses in covering the walls, still represent the groups of musketeers 
and amazons, who, with their usual air of detached unconcern, drink 
champagne out of tall glasses in glades of hollyhocks. But the 
marble-topped tables within, and the wooden tables without, with 
fresh handfuls of sawdust thrown beneath them, are thronged with 
guests. Backwards and forwards hurries the waiter; the fat landlord - 
bustles to and fro, ministering with his own hand to the wants of his 
more important guests; the stout, comely dame de comptoir, with a 
new riband in her dark hair, occupies her throne, and, with lynx- 
eyed quickness, anticipates the wishes of her visitors by the incessant 
ringing of her bell. 

The Café, on such a day, or any evening, offers infinite scope for 
observation and reflection. In France its life is led by all the world, 
from the highest to the lowest. A history of cafés would be the most 
important chapter in the history of modern French society; clean, 
bright, and gay, they are the salons of the democracy. We have, to 
our national loss, nothing like them. There is a babel of voices ; 
but the chief stimulants are coffee or sorbets, and drunkenness is 
practically unknown within their doors. At nearly every table there 
is the keenest gambling; the faces of the players are ablaze with 
eagerness ; the air resounds with ‘ J’en donne’ or ‘ Je coupe et atout’ ; 
cards or dominoes are banged down with a triumphant emphasis 
which rings through the room. But two lumps of sugar are the 
stake, and give that zest {o the game which the English clerk or 
shopboy craves, and too often gratifies by a fraud upon his master. 
If there are soldiers quartered in the town, the room becomes a shift- 
ing scene of blended colour. Here the blouse, there the broadcloth ; 
here the light blue and silver of a hussar, there the dark blue and 
green facings of the chasseurs @ pied, or the red facings and red 
plumed shako of the artillerie @ pied, or the red facings and red 
pompon of the infanterie de la ligne. Officers and men take their 
pleasures together under the same roof, but distinctions in rank are 
preserved by punctilious salutes. The groups of officers are worthy 
of a moment’s study, because in the knots that gather at the various 
tables may be marked those common differences in origin which to 
us are so rare as to present insuperable difficulties. By the side of 
the grizzled veteran, who has won his epaulettes from the ranks, sits 
the smooth-faced lad who has jumped into the same grade through 
the Ecole. 

Wearied with the hubbub of the market, and dizzy with the 
babel of the Café, the traveller seeks to vary the scene. He has not 
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far to go. He has but to cross the river and gain the summit of the 
hill above. On this side of the town the ground rises sharply towards 
a rocky crest, crowned by the ruins of a feudal fortress—a dismantled 
castle, whose solid keep has alone defied the powder of Mazarin. A 
steep path, deeply worn in the rock, winds upwards. A wrinkled 
sibyl, distaff in hand, herds the solitary goat which browses on the 
scanty herbage on its banks; a bare-headed, bare-footed girl, knitting 
as she goes, marshals her flock of geese with a switch; a priest, with 
half shut eyes and his thumb in his closed breviary, repeats his mid- 
day prayers, as he follows its windings, courting the line of diapered 
shadow which the plane trees cast upon the path. So far as human 
voices go, it is a silent spot, from which the trave’ler, seated among 
the ruined walls, looks down on the town nestling below between the 
hill and the river. All around, the air is resonant with the chatter 
of jackdaws, the hum of insects, and the chirrup of grasshoppers. 
But these sounds, like that of the sheep cropping the short herbage, 
merely serve to intensify the stillness and the solitude. Only the 
ceaseless rataplan of the bats of the washerwomen, rising from below, 
remind him that he is near the haunts of men. 

The castle and its owners have played a stirring part in French 
history. The path itself, worn by the traffic of centuries, is that by 
which the mail-clad men-at-arms hurried down to hold the ford, or 
drove their booty to their fastness. No wise man travels without a 
hobby. One is an architect or a botanist, a geologist or a fisherman ; 
another a student of manners and customs; a third a conqueror of 
Alpine peaks. Nor is the Muse of history so cold a prude that she 
can never put off her dignity. When once her robe and buskin are 
laid aside, and she has escaped the glacial influence of the critic, she 
becomes the most genial, accommodating, and resourceful of com- 
panions. Never in the way and never out of it, she requires no 
paraphernalia of fishing-rods, or hammers, or specimen-cases, or ice- 
axes. She neither dwells apart on inaccessible peaks of snow, nor 
hides in antediluvian formations ; she is no shy nymph, only to be 
wooed and won in exceptional conditions of wind and sky and water. 
At home in all weathers and all places, she can, with a wave of her 
hand, people the grass-grown streets of dull villages and humdrum 
towns with all the picturesque and motley actors in a brilliant past, 
and carry her companions back to the fresh spring morning of the 
world, when poetry and romance sparkled like dew on forms of life 
which now are parched and dust-begrimed. Happy those with whom 
she travels, and nowhere happier than in provincial France. 

So now, if that were the present object, we might close our eyes 
and hear again the clank of men-at-arms, or conjure up the gay 
va-et-vient of medieval court and hunting-lodge. But France of 
to-day, not France of the past, is the theme. Refreshed by the 
quiet of the deserted castle, the traveller descends along the path, by 
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which groups of market-women, chattering faster than their legs 
can carry them, are now returning to their homes among the villages 
on the plateau above. The river lies beyond him. If he be wise, 
he will traverse the town and seek its banks. 

The river is a sluggish stream, maintaining between flat banks 
an undeviating course. Yet, if the fierce, turbulent Loire, with its 
sudden and disastrous floods, is truly the river of revolutionary 
France, a stream of this more common type more adequately 
represents the ordinary aspects of French provincial life and cha- 
racter. It has passed through no stage of enthusiasm or romance ; 
it was grown up when still a brook. It flows through centres of 
human life, caring for no other world than that of men. Easy of 
access, keenly alive to external impressions, suffering no passing 
object to escape the alertness of its notice, quick to reflect on its 
surface the most passing lights and ephemeral shadows, it will never 
achieve a romantic end by precipitating itself from a precipice. So, 
too, the Frenchman— intensely and essentially objective, never paus- 
ing to analyse his own feelings or those of others, concentrated but not 
absorbed in the immediate object of his pursuit, projecting himself 
readily and rapidly into the feelings of those by whom he is for the 
moment surrounded—-has overleaped the stage of imaginative romance 
which separates the child from the man. 

It is this perennial childhood which, combined with the instinc- 
tive precision of touch, the delicate dexterity of a subtle style, and the 
perfection of finish, constitutes one peculiar charm of French literature. 
But if it gives a charm, it also imposes limitations. In French verse, 
for example, Victor Hugo excepted, we find irrepressible gaiety, 
charming slyness, simple raillery, piquant originality, the ingenuity 
of fancy which presents a subject in a hundred different lights. 
We have a cheerful optimism, which is bred of involuntary self- 
deceptions, natural hallucinations and unstudied illusions. If there 
is melancholy, it is artificial and used for effect. But the priceless 
gift and sacred mission of transporting us out of our black thoughts 
into a fairyland of the imagination belong only to those who have 
themselves felt and suffered, and are optimists in spite of the problem 
of evil and its grim realities. 

The average Frenchman remains, throughout his life, in many 
respects a child, just as the average Englishman remains, if not a 
schoolboy, an undergraduate. The Frenchman se range, when his 
English contemporary is wandering in the Rocky Mountains of 
thought or of reality. Sometimes for better, sometimes for worse, 
many of the national characteristics are governed by the fact that 
the intermediate stage between the child and the man—that of 
boyhood—is a transition through which the one never passes, and 
from which the other never emerges. A Frenchman, for example, 
courts admiration with the simplicity of a child; he has a child’s 
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boastfulness, and a child’s power of making believe. He calls the 
solitary box-tree in a painted barrel, by the side of which he drinks 
his coffee, a bosquet de verdure; he describes his square yard of 
garden, with its miniature bed of dahlias, as a vaste jardin 
dagrément ; with the eagerness of a six-year-old, he solicits your 
appreciation of their beauties. The Englishman, on the other hand, 
would rather bite his tongue off than express all the admiration that 
he feels for his own possessions ; he affects to belittle them, describes 
his rural palace as his ‘little bachelor box in the country,’ and would 
be seriously offended if his depreciation were accepted literally. 

The Frenchman never feels the personal sense of the ludicrous ; 
he has no perception of incongruities: he knows nothing of mauvaise 
honte; he is a stranger to the self-consciousness of unrecognised 
dignity ; he cannot understand the meaning of the word ‘prig,’ 
because at no time, though often self-important, does he take the 
serious view of life, or of his part in it, the precocious conception of 
which distinguishes that variety of the human race. It is as a child 
that he can take delight in simple, almost infantine pleasures, that 
he enjoys himself freely and often selfishly, expresses his emotions 
openly, whether of joy, pleasure, affection, or rage, and walks in pro- 
cessions as if he were part of a pageant, not as if he were a shame- 
faced criminal. He cannot sympathise with the Englishman’s dread 
of attracting attention. He cannot comprehend why the only emotion 
which it is desirable to display in public is ill-temper, or why cray- 
fish @ la Bordelaise should be eaten with the same air of stoical 
indifference with which we sit down to a cold mutton chop. If he is 
immoral, he is so frankly and without disguise; he bangs the front 
door noisily as he goes or returns, while the Englishman, shoes in 
hand, lets himself out and in with a latchkey, and probably officiates 
the next morning at family prayers. It is, again, because he is never 
a boy, that the Frenchman remains a child in the zest with which he 
pursues his immediate end, the naturalness of his enjoyment, the 
perpetual freshness of his interests. He never mortgages the present 
for the future. It is this concentration on the passing moment which 
gives to French life its élan and abandon, its directness and rapidity, 
its sparkle, allurement, and caprice. 

But the river has other lessons to teach. By the side of the 
stream stand rows of poplars, and under the shade of every tree sit 
fishermen watching intently the motions of their floats. Every age 
and rank are represented. The provincial dignitary, laden with the 
affairs of state, sits between two ragged gamins, each more successful 
than himself. Their tackle is equally miscellaneous ; it ranges from 
the mast of ‘some tall ammiral’ and a line capable of holding 
Leviathan himself, to a mere twig, a coloured string and a crooked 
pin. Their common prey is the gudgeon, and the sport is par excel- 
lence the national pastime of provincial France, the index and the 
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school of national character. It is here that the good people of the 
provinces acquire habits of frugality and patience, and are trained to 
be content with little and to make the most of everything. It is here 
that the rural shopkeeper was taught the motto, ‘au-gagne-petit,’ 
which is the canon of his trade. It is here that the peasant has 
learnt to cultivate every barleycorn of soil, to utilise every possible 
coign of vantage, and, prodigal of nothing but himself, sparing of 
everything except his labour, to toil the livelong day for infinitesimal 
rewards. 

Small and unworthy of notice though the single gudgeon may be, . 
the friture is incomparable. The lesson has been learned in many 
ways, and the influence of the national pastime is not only culinary, 
but literary, social, and moral. From it the man of letters has learnt 
the art of raising a dainty palace out of airy nothings and of building 
on slender facts his unrivalled generalisations. In society it has 
taught the Frenchman the value of small-talk, and the unwisdom of 
only opening his mouth when he thinks that he has hooked a salmon. 
Morally it has revealed to him the secret that happiness consists, not 
in an isolated day of expensive enjoyment purchased by a vast outlay 
of time and trouble, but in the succession of small pleasures which 
lie at his feet—that it is, in fact, rather a mosaic of an infinite number 
of tiny gems than the single jewel of great cost, which philosophers 
seek and seldom find. The jostling of young and old in pursuit of 
the same sport keeps the grandpére in touch with the bébé. The 
juxtaposition of rags and respectability on the banks of the same 
stream carries on the work of the Café, and promotes the kindly feeling 
of rural classes. It also fosters that contempt for appearances which 
enables the country gentleman to tether his cows under his dining- 
room windows, to dispense with liveries for his servants, and to drive 
in his antiquated shay a horse not unacquainted with the plough. 
Gudgeon fishers can have no false shame. Peasants do not aspire to 
broadcloth, but wear their patched blouses with complacency. Their 
wives are content to cover their heads with gay handkerchiefs, and 
are not tempted to make their honest faces ridiculous in the latest 
Parisian novelty. Finally the absurd disparity between the means 
and the end—a disparity which runs through all forms of French 
sport—accounts for the absence of any sense of incongruity which in 
France meets and amuses us on every side. When, with imperturbable 
gravity, the cat’s-meat man proclaims his wares with a fanfaronade of 
trumpets which might herald the approach of a conqueror of kingdoms, 
we feel that he must occupy his spare time in fishing for gudgeon 
with a barber’s pole and a hawser. The same reflection may explain, 
in French literature, the frequent contrast between the grandiloquence 
of the exordium :¢ ad the insignificance of the conclusion ; it may also 
help us to comprehend the process of thought by which a would-be 
landscape gardener, with a taste for topiary work, can cheaply satisfy 
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his passion by clipping the back of his poodle into rosettes and pom- 
pons, or to understand the habit of mind of the carter who gravely 
harnesses with bits of string an ass no bigger than a dog as the 
leader to the magnificent Percheron who stands eighteen hands high 
in the shafts. 

But writer and reader alike are weary of moralising. It is grow- 
ing late in the evening of an early autumn day. Summer is dying; 
a shiver passes over the plain, and faint white mists begin to float in 
undulating wisps across the flat meadows. It is time to make for 
the bridge and the town. 

On the bridge is gathered a motley crowd. Sleek citizens have 
closed their doors, and sallied forth, with their wives and sons 
and daughters and servants, to take the air; peasants bid adieu 
till the next market day to the dancing lights of the local metropolis, 
and, laden with baskets and bundles, tramp sturdily homewards ; 
artisans lean over the bridge to catch the freshness of the river breeze ; 
on the parapet sit men and women, boys and girls, chattering and 
twittering like swallows on a church tower. Here the béicherons, 
bent double beneath their loads, rest their burdens against the sides 
of the bridge to interchange a pinch of snuff. There washerwomen 
poise their hoties upon the wall and free their arms for a gossip. 
Beneath, great timber-laden barges shoot silently from under the 
arches, and lose themselves in the dark shadow of the poplars beyond. 
Above, soldiers swarm like bees, gather into knots, disperse, and collect 
again. Réservistes of all shapes and sizes, uniform only in the 
inevitable red trousers and long blue coat, stand awkwardly at atten- 
tion to salute a group of officers who pass clanking down the pave- 
ment. Now and then a tramp slouches by, begging his way, not, 
like the medizval palmer, to the Holy Land, but to Paris. 

Two priests, enjoying a hard-earned holiday, pause by the 
parapet ; the one short, round and rubicund ; the other tall, spare, 
severe. It is ever thus; the jour gras always hunts in couple with 
the jour maigre. The one leans his paunch against the bridge, 
doffs his tricorne, mops his face, and looks down upon the lights 
dancing on the stream below ; the other stands erect, gazing, across 
the mirror which the river holds out to life, into the depths of the 
distant shadows. Sportsmen, faultless in all the details of their 
appointment, followed wearily by their liver-and-white pointers, 
tramp over the bridge into the town. A grey-bearded goat jumps 
upon the parapet,looks inquisitively at the water below, shakes his head, 
leaps down, and scampers off, as the wild reedy note of the herdsman’s 
pipe blends with the blare of the cowhorn with which a personage ina 
general’s uniform hawks copies of Le Petit Journal at a halfpenny 
apiece. Down the centre of the bridge pours an incessant stream of 
vehicles. Over the paved causeway clatters a ‘dogue cart,’ with 
jangling bells, and César or Minos yelping in advance. The great 
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grey horses strain against their lyre-shaped painted collars, and 
strike sparks from the stones as they answer to the whips and 
shouts of the drivers in the effort to drag the high-wheeled timber- 
laden waggons up the steep pitch of the crown of the bridge. 
Creaking and groaning over the pavement lumbers a bullock cart, 
as rude in construction as the state coach of King Dagobert. Ante- 
diluvian hooded gigs pass by at a steady pace, filled with peasants, 
the women holding lanterns on their ample knees, the horses going 
at a dogged, patient trot, as though they knew that they must travel 
far on into the night before the home is reached in one of the little 
clearings of the forest of the Laigue. From the town beyond comes 
the lively rattle of the drums, as with quick step the patrol beats the 
rataplan through the streets, and all is over for the day. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE LIMITS OF FRENCH ARMAMENT 


WaEN the military history of the nineteenth century is written, 
two circumstances will stand out beyond all others : the extraordinary 
advance made in the man-killing and destructive powers of the 
weapons employed, and the great increase in the numbers of armed 
men maintained both in peace and war by European continental 
nations. 

The one is caused by the advance of science, the other by the 
distrust entertained of each other by several rival nations of about 
equal strength, and is rendered possible by the gradual development 
of the modern system of military organisation introduced at the 
beginning of the century and gradually perfected towards its close. 

Of the two circumstances the latter is undoubtedly the more 
remarkable from a national and the more interesting from an histori- 
cal point of view. 

It is evident that if no limit is set to the numbers to which the 
military forces of rival powers may attain—no such technical limit, 
I mean, as is imposed by the difficulty of moving, feeding, or com- 
manding great masses of men in war—a national, as distinct from 
a military, limit will sooner or later be reached. 

Such a limit may be found in the objection of the people to be 
compulsorily taken for an unproductive and dangerous profession ; 
in the difficulty of financing such great armies, not only in war, but 
in the long days of peace; in the interruption of trade, commerce, 
and manufacture caused by the permanent inclusion in the ranks of 
a large proportion of the nation’s manhood; or—last, but most 
effective limit of all—in the annual absorption in the active army 
of the entire able-bodied male population at the age of enrolment. 

All these limits have been approached at various times in the 
last quarter of a century by different continental nations ; the people 
grow less and less content with the burden of universal service; the 
budgets increase year by year; in many cases trade and commerce 
suffer; and in one instance—and that a very striking one—the 
final limit, that of want of men, against which there is no possible 
appeal, has now been reached. 

France, not so long ago the leader in the military competition, 
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has exhausted, not the patience of her people, not her credit nor her 
commercial and industrial prosperity, but the able-bodied youth of 
the nation ; she has staked her last coin in the European gamble 
in which the counters are armed men, can ‘raise’ no more or 
‘throw’ a higher number. 

This is a startling and most unpleasant fact, whose approach has 
long been apparent to careful observers, and whose actual presence 
has at last given pause to every reflective Frenchman. 

It may be argued that the armies of the past were as great as 
those most recently engaged in Europe, that the hosts employed by 
the races of the ancient world were often as numerous as any this 
generation has seen in the field, and that the forces with which 
France and Germany engaged in their latest struggle were no larger 
than those placed in line in many of the campaigns of former days. 

This is no doubt true; but the development of modern armies, 
both in peace and war, has received its chief impetus within 
the last quarter of a century, a period chiefly remarkable for the 
huge forces permanently maintained in peace, which, by the present 
elaborate system of organisation, will result in the opposition of 
far larger masses of men than have ever yet been engaged, when 
next two great European nations meet in war. 

The peace strength of the German army, for instance, is upwards 
of 580,000 of all ranks, an enormous establishment to maintain 
permanently when war does not threaten, the number annually 
incorporated in the ranks is almost a quarter of a million, and the 
war strength, when the present system has had time to obtain its 
full effect, will reach, it is calculated, some 4,300,000 men. 

Beside such figures as these, supplied by a people of little more 
than fifty millions, even the somewhat fabulous numbers of the 
armies of the old world seem to assume ordinary proportions. Nor 
does Germany stand alone in this respect, as is shown by the follow- 
ing table, which I take from a well-informed article in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes for the 15th of September 1896: 


Power Trained men Untrained men | Total 





Italy . : ; ‘ ‘ 1,473,000 | 727,000 2,200,000 
Austria. ; . 2,076,000 | 442,000 | 2,518,000 
Germany . : : “ 4,300,000 2,900,000 | 7,200,000 
Russia és ; ; ; 4,677,000 4,000,000 8,677,000 
France ; : , . 4,300,000 400,000 | 4,700,000 


Grand Totals | 16,826,000 | 8,469,000 25,295,000 





Thus in these five nations, out of a total of twenty-five millions 
of men of the military age, two-thirds are fully trained soldiers, 
while a considerable number of the remaining third have received 
some military instruction. 
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Never before has the world been presented with such a spectacle 
of armed manhood collected within so comparatively confined an 
area. 

The system upon which these great masses of men are levied, 
trained, and organised is to all intents a growth of the present cen- 
tury, and, as the manner in which it affects both the army and the 
nation may not be fully understood by the general reader, it may be 
as well to explain briefly its action and the conditions that make for 
its effective working in a military sense. 

Every nation from the earliest times has aimed at the main- 
tenance in peace of an adequate army at as small a cost as possible, 
combined with its ready expansion at a given time to the numbers 
required for war. 

This expansion can be effected either by the addition to the peace 
strength of an increased number of raw recruits, or by the recall to 
the ranks of trained men who have already left the active army. 
There is no question which is the better system in principle: in the 
one case the fresh additions are young, untrained men, and are re- 
stricted in numbers by comparatively narrow limits of age; in the 
other the men are older, are already trained soldiers, and are more 
numerous, seeing that they may be of any age up to about forty or 
forty-five. 

In the one case months must elapse before the new recruits are 
sufficiently trained to take the field ; in the other a few days, or at 
most a few weeks, should suffice to rub off the rust accumulated in 
civil life by the older soldiers. 

Under that system the blade must be forged and tempered ; under 
this it merely needs a sharper edge. 

In former days, and even comparatively recently, campaigns were 
conducted so leisurely that time was of no great importance; now 
the first blow is struck at once, the harder it is struck the better, 
and thus overwhelming strength is essential at the very outset. 

For this reason we find that all Europe has adopted the latter of 
the two systems outlined above, the one known to us as that of short 
service and reserves, by which the active army in peace becomes a 
military training school from which a man returns to his civil 
avocations on completion of his training—making room for another— 
but remains liable for a longer period to recall to the ranks on 
occasions of national emergency. 

The war strength thus becomes the peace strength or active 
army minus the very latest recruits and plus the reserves. If these 
latter consist of many classes—that is, if reserve service extends over 
many years—the reserve men will obviously form the greater part of 
the war strength, and thus the object of all military nations is to 


have as large a reserve as possible, especially as it is the cheapest 
form of military force. 
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Now a reserve increases in direct proportion with two things— 
the increase in the active army or training school, and the rapidity 
with which the training in it is imparted. The larger the school, 
the greater the number of individuals trained in a given time; the 
quicker the training, the more men required in a given time to keep 
that school up to a given strength. 

And with the compulsory service now general on the Continent, 
the number of men required—so long as it is within the limits of the 
population—is the number obtained, and the tendency therefore of 
every continental nation is to increase its active peace army or 
training school and to diminish the period of training, or, in other 
words, the length of service in the active army. 

The army in time of peace becomes, in fact, a gigantic cramming 
establishment, the size of which is only limited by the cost of 
maintaining it and by the numbers of men capable of entering it. 

Never, until recently, has the latter limit been reached, and 
there has always been, even in the most military States, a surplus 
population each year which could not enter the active army and 
therefore overflowed untrained into the reserve to receive such 
occasional military training as its ranks could afford. France has 
now practically stopped this waste or overflow, but this desired 
result has not been attained by an unusual enlargement of the 
active ranks, but by the absorption of the whole able-bodied male 
population, thanks to its failure to increase at any ordinary rate. 
The army is strong indeed in numbers, but no stronger than is 
required having due regard to the position of the country and the 
forces of the rival European States; it is the nation that has ceased 
to grow, not the army that has unduly developed. 

This retarded growth has come gradually, as we shall see. 

When the downfall of Napoleon afforded Europe a welcome 
breathing space, and the nations set about the organisation of 
their military forces on a permanent basis, Prussia, with one-third 
the population of France, annually absorbed in the ranks about the 
same number of men as her greater neighbour—namely, 40,000 
men. 

The two forces have since grown side by side, France generally 
having the advantage of numbers, as her larger population per- 
mitted. Her annual military contingent, which had risen to 
80,000 men by the middle of the century, reached 140,000 in the 
years of the Crimean and Italian campaigns, and now amounts to 
some 240,000. 

Prussia’s first advance was to 63,000, and as late as 1893 the 
entire German contingent only amounted to about 176,000 per 
annum. To avoid the great waste of men, who thus passed into the 
Ersatz Reserve without any previous training in the ranks, the law 
of 1893 provided for a yearly inclusion in the active army of about 
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230,000 men, which, with the addition of the one-year volunteers, 
has raised the total number to about that of France. 

Thus, after the lapse of three-quarters of a century, the two 
nations stand once more upon the same mark in regard to the 
numbers yearly taken for the ranks, and are also about even as to 
both peace and war effectives. But whereas Prussia in 1818 drew her 
men from a population of but 10,000,000, while France had 30,000,000 
on which to draw, Germany now numbers 52,000,000 to the 
38,000,000 of her neighbour. 

The two have changed places, and the strain is now on France. 

That she has not unduly increased her forces compared with 
Germany is evident from the fact that since 1872 her active army 
has increased by 133,000 men to the 183,000 of Germany.' 

In point of numbers France is, at best, only a tie for second 
place, Russia being easily first and Germany probably slightly ahead 
of her in quantity as she decidedly is superior in system, 

Assuming the figures in the preceding table to be correct, which 
they probably are in the main, the proportion of military strength to 
population in France and Germany is far greater than in Russia, 
Italy, or Austria, the war strength of these five Powers having the 
following ratio per 1000 to their respective populations : 


Pemge 2-2 0 © © o« oo « « Bil ger 3680 
Germany . . . ; : ° ; . 8 9 
Russia . ° ; ; ° ° ‘ ‘ oie “ 
Italy . ° . ; : . . ; . 48 a 
Austria . ~ “. @ : ‘ ‘ . 46 


” 





We see then the price France has to pay and the strain she has 
to endure to retain her place, and the gradual increase in this strain 
is shown in the following figures, which give the numbers of young 
men attaining the military age annually and the numbers actually 
taken for the ranks. The present German figure is included for 
purposes of comparison, 


Average of total yearty | Average numbers 





Rewnersee | Sait” | "le aray™ | omc 
1841-50 304, 237 26 | 
1851-60 305,516 100" isl 35 | 

1895 337,109 240,575 71 
My NE a 


Gunnny, 1895 470,000 240, 000 


Thus, in the middle of the century, helene the ambitions of the 
Second Empire caused France to seek for the military glory obtained 
under the great Napoleon, the men taken to form the yearly con- 
tingent little exceeded 25 per cent. of the male population 
of that age. The decade containing the wars in the Crimea and in 


1 Tables annexed to the French War Budget of 1897. 
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Italy raised this figure to 35 per cent., which has now been 
more than doubled. The less than 30 per cent, still remaining 
are composed of the physically unfit and the youths exempted for 
various reasons, and it is therefore evident that while the army has 
but kept pace with rival forces it has only done so by imposing a 
gradually increasing strain on a population continually growing 
more and more feebly. 

The questions now engaging military thought in France are, 
first: Can this strain be in any way increased so as to keep pace with 
the still growing armies of other Powers, especially Germany? and 
second : If not, can the organisation of existing numbers be improved 
so as to substitute quality for the coming deficiency in quantity? 

The most recent annual report on army recruiting, that for 1895, 
seems to answer the first question in the negative. 

It shows (speaking in round numbers) that the youths reaching 
the age of enrolment in that year numbered 337,000, of whom 
over 9,000 failed to appear and between 27,000 and 28,000 were 
found physically unfit to serve in any capacity. 25,000 entered as 
volunteers, and 54,000 were admitted for one year’s service only, 
under certain exempting clauses. 46,000 were put back for a year 
by reason of physical deficiencies, and about 21,000 were posted to 
auxiliary services from similar causes. When some 6,000 had been 
taken for the navy, 1,000 totally exempted for various reasons, and 
over 4,000 passed direct to reserve or to the colonial forces, there 
remained 142,000 men entering the active ranks for the regulation 
term of three years. If to these are added some 18,000 put back 
from the two previous years, the 25,000 volunteers, and the 54,000 
one-year exemptions, a grand total of 240,000 is reached, who enter 
for periods of one, two, or three years. Of these no less than 38 per 
cent. enter for but one year, 3 per cent. for two years, and the 
remaining 59 per cent. for the full term of three years. 

There are but two of the above categories from which increased 
numbers might be found for the ranks: from among the 54,000 one- 
year exemptions, who might be made to give a longer service ; or 
from the 21,000 whose comparatively slight defects do not in- 
capacitate them for the auxiliary services. The young r.en com- 
posing the former class come under various heads, such as_ the 
only sons of widows, clergy, instructors or students in certain 
establishments, &c. General Billot, the French War Minister, 
speaking not long ago, gave it as his opinion that the law 
of 1889, by which these exemptions are sanctioned, had been so 
much abused that owing to the dispensations no less than 50 per 
cent. of the military contingent of each year served for but one year 
in the ranks. This figure does not quite agree with that of the official 
report given above, but the one refers to actual service, the other to 
the term for which original entry was made, and this may account 
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for the discrepancy. In any case it is evident that for a very con- 
siderable proportion of the youth of the country the length of 
service in the ranks is but one-third of the regulation period ; but 
even if a less latitude were allowed in this respect it would not 
increase the number of men entering, but merely add to the average 
length of service in the active army, and it is doubtful whether the 
country would approve of a tighter drawing of the already rather 
close net. 

As to the men who although considered unfit for the first line 
will serve for the auxiliary ranks, but few can be expected to make 
effective soldiers according to the details given in the report, from 
which it appears that of those thus classed in 1895, 3,202 suffered 
from defective eyesight, 461 from goitre, 3,140 from hernia, 1,453 
from mutilation, and 2,975 from varicose veins—to name only a few 
of their various disqualifications. The physical standards in France are 
already low enough ; to admit such men as these to the ranks and 
expect them to bear the hardships of a campaign would be to subject 
them to too great a trial—indeed, the very severe routine of peace 
training for three years would probably suffice to break down the 
majority. 

It would therefore seem that France cannot hope to greatly 
increase her present military strength in point of numbers so long 
as her population is in its present condition. What this condition 
is, and is likely to remain, is disclosed in recent publications. 

The growth of French population throughout the present 
century exhibits a most curious and regular falling off. Not only 
has this growth been slower than in many other countries, but, what 
is far more significant, this reduced rate is constantly diminishing, 
until at the present time the growth has absolutely ceased. 

Population, as is well known, is affected by the birth and death 
rates and by emigration and immigration, of which the two first 
named are by far the more important. 

The French birth rate commenced the century healthily enough 
with a figure of 33 births per 1000 of population per annum. It 
has now fallen to less than 22 per 1000, and the regularity of its 
decline is apparent from the following table : 


Births per annum Births per annum 
Period per 1000 of Period per 1000 of 
population population 


1801-10 nt sa 33 1861-70 
1811-20 bon ey 32 1871-80 
1821-30 ee obs 31 1881-90 
1831-40 ond na 29 1891-95 
1841-50 ins sue 27 1895 
1851-60 a oe 26 


The growth of the population shows a corresponding decline. 
The following are the figures of the last six census years : 
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Population in millions Increase in millions Increase per cent. 


86-103 sin 

36906 0-803 
37-672 0-766 
38°219 0547 
38°343 0-124 
38518 0175 





The year 1895 is the most depressing yet experienced, for in it 
the birth-rate fell to 21:4, and, the death-rate being 22°4, the 
population actually suffered a decrease of 57,581 from that of the 
previous year, in these respects. 

In the eighty-seven departments into which France is divided 
the increase and decrease of population are thus marked in the last 
three census years : 


1886 1891 1386 
Departments where population has decreased - 29 63 


55 
Departments where population has increased _ 58 = 32 24 


Thus in the last ten years the departments showing an increase 
and a decrease have more than changed places, and in over two- 
thirds of them a decrease is now taking place. The chief increase 
takes place in those departments containing large towns, for the 
depopulation is most marked in the rural districts. Paris, for 
instance, with her suburbs, has alone taken 200,000 from France in 
five years, while the increase in the whole country in that period is 
but 175,000. Compulsory service, universally applied, contributes 
largely to this result, men being not only assembled chiefly in the 
towns when in the army, but attracted thereto after they have left 
the active ranks by higher wages and a more agreeable existence. 

‘Le service actuel,’ says the writer in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes already quoted, ‘ est trop court pour faire un vieux soldat, il 
est trop long pour permettre 4 "homme de garder le souvenir de 
son clocher natal et lui laisser l’envie d’y retourner.’ 

A comparison with Germany is of course inevitable with French 
statisticians, and the result is not a cheerful one for them. While 
France has only added 175,000 to her population in five years, 
Germany has increased hers by nearly three millions, and whereas 
the number of young men yearly attaining the age of enrolment in 
France is but 340,000, in Germany it amounts to about 470,000. 

In the last seven years the German births have doubled the 
French births, and in another thirteen or fourteen years, we are told 
by M. Bertillon, the head of the Municipal Statistical Department 
in Paris, there will therefore be two German conscripts for every 
French one. 

This state of things, we may be sure is not lost sight of in 
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Germany. M. Bertillon says that it was one of the favourite topics 
of conversation when he was travelling there; and, as a German 
writer puts it, ‘the moment is approaching when the five poor sons 
of the German family, attracted by the resources and the fertility of 
France, will easily overcome the only son of the French family.’ ? 
Under these circumstances it is not to be wondered at that 
Frenchmen are staggered by the condition of their country. The 
extraordinary revival in wealth and trade of the last twenty-five 
years has not been accompanied by a corresponding increase of 
population, and everywhere one meets such cries as these : 


Cette stagnation de la natalité en France est le péril le plus grave qui menace 
notre nationalité.’ ‘Nous sommes arrivés 4 |’extréme limite de nos ressources en 
hommes.—Journal des Sciences Militatres. 

‘Soon France, which once was the greatest country in Europe, will be one of 
the weakest.’—L’ Avenir Militaire. 

‘La France périt faute de naissances. ‘Unless a miraculous change for the 
better takes place, she will soon disappear as a great nation.’ ‘ La disparition ou 
du moins l’amoindrissement de notre patrie est certaine si nous ne tentons rien 
pour le relever..—M. Bertillon in Le Temps and elsewhere. 


One meets this subject everywhere in France, and can scarcely 
open a newspaper without finding some mention of it. When 


recently in the country, I found in one number of Le Temps no less 
than three separate allusions to the depopulation and its effect upon 
the armed strength of the nation. 

It would be out of place here to inquire into the causes of this 
startling phenomenon, or to make any but the smallest allusion to 
the remedies proposed ; but the gravity of the situation is marked 
by the fact that a society has actually been formed by M. Bertillon, 
and others who share his views, with the somewhat curious title of 
‘ L’Alliance Nationale pour l’Accroissement de la Population Frangaise,’ 
with offices in the Avenue Marceau, Paris. 

One remedy recommended by M. Bertillon is the extension of 
the principle of ‘dégrévement proportionnel’ to bachelors and people 
with small families, the bachelors above thirty being most heavily 
taxed, and then, on a descending scale, those families with no 
children, and with one, two, or three children respectively, while all 
those with more than three children should be exempt. 

We may leave these somewhat fanciful schemes for the more 
solid consideration of what improvements, if any, can be made in the 
organisation of the existing numbers of the army, since it would 
seem that these numbers cannot be appreciably enlarged, amounting 
as they do to what is already almost a breaking strain upon the 
country. 

Quantity is not, of course, everything. We must have quality 
as well, and efficiency is as necessary to a military force as sufficiency. 

2 ¢Population in France,’ The Globe, January 12, 1897. 
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The present cramming system, as I have ventured to call it, of short 
service stretched to its very furthest limit, has certain obvious dis- 
advantages. 

In the first place, it is doubtful whether any instruction thus 
ground into a human being by a continuous process of forcing is as 
effective as a more gradual absorption of knowledge, military or 
otherwise. Even granted that such a system is not inferior to any 
other, is there time in the present continental limits to attain the 
high professional knowledge now required of even the private soldier 
by the many advances in the science of war? The period of service 
in the German Army is now but two years for all except the cavalry — 
and mounted artillery, and, although three years is still the regula- 
tion period for all arms in France, we have it on the authority of the 
‘War Minister that but 50 per cent. serve longer than one year in the 
ranks. The early age of entry, the short period spent in the ranks, 
the tremendous pressure of military training while in them, all tend 
to turn out vast masses of untried, rapidly trained, inexperienced 
young men, who will form the major part of the war armies of the 
future, a large majority of whom will have been some years in civil 
life, with but a few weeks’ yearly training since they left the ranks, 
when called upon for the decisive struggle. 

Of military experience or practical knowledge they will have but 
little on leaving the ranks to return to the civil life they can scarcely 
be said to have quitted. 

I do not wish it to be thought that I am opposed to the reserve 
system ; on the contrary, I recognise it as the only one by which 
nations can be fully prepared for war; but, although the system may 
be sound enough, it does not follow that the manner in which it is 
administered is invariably correct. Is there not a danger on the 
Continent of its being abused in the rage for numerically great forces, 
or, as the French style it, ‘la folie du nombre’? A necessary con- 
sequence of extreme short service in the ranks followed by long 
service in the reserves, and the incorporation in both in turn of 
practically the whole male population, is that when the army is 
mobilised for war, by far the larger portion of it will be reserve men 
who for a more or less extended period have left the ranks in which 
they originally served so short an apprenticeship. 

Were France to go to war in the early spring, when her annual 
contingent—which joins about October of each year—had been so 
few months in the ranks as to be useless for fighting purposes, the 
four millions which she claims to be able to put in the field would be 
composed of about 300,000 men of the active army and some 
3,700,000 reservists: the latter would outnumber the former by 12 
to 1. Ofcourse the whole of these reservists would not be in the 
first line; many of them would form the garrisons of fortified camps 
and fortresses denuded of their ordinary garrisons by the field army ; 
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but even then the troops in the fighting line would contain a large 
proportion of reserve men. 

To reserve men as such there is no objection, but it is from the 
point of view of what the French call ‘l’encadrement’ that their 
presence in overwhelming numbers may be a doubtful blessing. 

These large quantities of reservists who will flood the units or 
cadres of the fighting line will be men who have served but a brief 
period of one, two, or at the most three years in their respective 
corps, at some anterior date ; they will have formed but few ties in and 
have been but slightly in touch with them during their brief sojourn 
in the ranks as untrained conscripts, and will probably have lost what 
little touch they once had in the years they have spent in civil life 
since leaving the ranks, They will all be older men than those they 
find serving when they rejoin, older as a rule than the very non- 
commissioned officers who will be in authority over them ; and thus 
in many most important ways they will be wanting in that cohesion, 
that unity of ideas and interests, which form the basis of all esprit 
de corps, of all true discipline and military control. 

The question of non-commissioned officers is in itself a serious 
one, as the French have long recognised. So apparently distasteful 
is the military life to the average Frenchman, that when his short 
period of service is over he can with the greatest difficulty be in- 
duced to re-engage to complete a longer period as a ‘sous-officier.’ 
In 1889 the re-engaged sous-officiers in the French Army—that is, 
men of over three years’ service—numbered but 16,000. 

Even in our own small regular force we have at present upwards 
of 14,000 sergeants. Such a figure is quite inadequate for the 
purposes of an army with a peace strength of over half a million and 
an estimated war strength of about eight times that size. 

So obvious was the danger that inducements were offered in 1889, 
on what even we should consider a liberal scale, in the shape of 
bounties, increased pay, pensions on leaving, and eventual civil 
employment to those ‘sous-officiers’ who should re-engage beyond 
three years for even comparatively short terms ; and these measures 
caused the numbers of re-engaged men to rise to over 24,000 in 1893, 
but at a considerable cost. 

The law of 1893 reduced these advantages in some particulars, 
with the immediate result that the re-engagement fell off, so that on 
the 1st of January, 1896, the numbers of re-engaged ‘ sous-officiers * 
had sunk below 16,000—lower than ever. 

A new law, restoring some of the privileges to this very important 
class, has lately been passed, and it is hoped that the numbers may 
again rise. 

Much attention is constantly paid to this question in military 
reviews, where ‘ La question des sous-offs’ is a frequent heading. A 
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writer in the Revwe des Deux Mondes of the 15th of December, 1896, 
says : ‘Sans ces rengagés pourtant, par ce temps de service 4 court 
terme, l’cuvre militaire du pays ne saurait vivre; ils sont la 
tradition, c’est-ai-dire l’Ame méme de l’armée,’ and General du Barail, 
an ex-Minister for War, and a very able one, says that the army must 
have older men in the ranks, and that the reserves will not suffice for 
this, but that there must be in each company, squadron, or battery, 
‘quelques soldats vraiment d’élite, c’est-i-dire des soldats de métier 
ou de vocation.’ What makes matters worse is that the inevitable 
comparison with Germany shows that in her army of about equal 

strength there are upwards of 70,000 re-engaged soldiers, 

The importance of a, so to speak, permanent element in every 
army cannot be denied, and, with the present extreme short-service 
armies of great size, to which some millions of reservists will return 
on mobilisation, this need for older non-commissioned officers than 
the original term of service can provide, and with them a continuity 
of tradition, becomes most pressing. 

When the Germans in 1893 added to their army by the yearly 
incorporation of increased numbers, they raised the extra cadres thus 
necessitated in the shape of a fourth battalion for each of their 173 
existing three-battalion regiments. These 173 new cadres, as 
originally constituted, were’ but weak units, or half-battalions as they 
called them ; but they have since seen the inadvisability of a number 
of weak cadres, and have now transformed the original 173 half- 
battalions into 86 full battalions capable of taking their place in war 
alongside the other battalions of the army. 

The French are anxious to follow the German lead and to add 
fourth battalions to their 145 three-battalion regiments; but, in the 
first place, they know not where to turn for the men; and even if 
by utilising the services of those now exempt after one year’s service, 
and by taking some of those now passed to the auxiliary ranks as 
physically unfit, they could raise sufficient, there is a growing feeling 
against a number of weak battalions which will be flooded with 
reservists on mobilisation. 

Rather, it is argued, haye fewer cadres of greater merit than a 
larger number chiefly composed of partially trained reservists, whose 
connection with the corps they join for war is extremely slight. 

The Comte de Villebois-Mareuil, in an able article entitled 
‘ L’organisation des troupes de premiére ligne’ in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes for the 15th of December, 1896, to which allusion has 
already been made, has some sensible remarks on this head. Since 
1870, he remarks, the efforts of France have been directed to 
obtaining an increased number of troops without asking if they are 
of military value, and, according to him, the ‘mass’ has suffocated 
the ‘élite.’ France, he says, thinks too much of her reserve, and 
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especially of its older classes, and too littie of the mobilised peace 
army and the troops of the first line. 

He sums up the rival policies of France and Germany by saying 
that Germany looks to her first line, and aims at striking a hard 
blow at once, France relies on her reserves, and at retrieving first. 
losses by their means; the one is for speed, the other for staying 
power. 

The other writer in the Revue, whose article I have quoted more 
than once, takes the same view of this question, but advances a 
scheme of his own, into which I cannot enter in detail. He holds 
that the essential of a good recruiting law is the creation of a ‘ trés 
solide ’ active army to serve for the ‘ encadrement’ of trained reservists 
when they are required to rejoin the ranks, and to ensure this he 
would encourage the re-engagement of as many men as would provide 
the present army with 250,000 veterans, serving on extended terms 
of six, fourteen, and twenty-four years beyond the original one year 
he would exact from every man. 

There are two considerable objections to such a scheme. In the 
first place, an enormous expenditure would be necessary to induce 
so many men to extend their service for such long periods: 
and to provide them with pensions on their final retirement, an 
expenditure the author does not appear to have at all correcthy 
estimated. Any such expenditure cannot, of course, be exactly 
determined beforehand, but, being the result of voluntary action on 
the part of the individuals concerned, can only be arrived at by 
actual experiment. 

In the second place, if so great a number remain for such 
long periods in the active army or training school, a much reduced 
number of vacancies will yearly arise in its ranks, and a considerable 
waste will therefore take place, unless the peace establishment be 


_ largely increased to incorporate the full supply every year. The 


author would retain the same establishment, and yet counts on in- 
corporating the present numbers, a state of things incompatible with 
the retention of 250,000 veterans for so many years. He goes, how- 
ever, too far in the direction of stiffening the ranks with older and 
more experienced men. 

France does not require—nor do any of the armies of the Continent 
—large numbers of veterans of twenty-four, fourteen, or even six years” 
re-engaged service in the active ranks in peace ; a far smaller number, 
with far less service, will suffice. But whatever the faults of this 
scheme in detail, it is significant that its author, as well as the Comte 
de Villebois-Mareuil and others, should advocate strengthening 
the fighting line by stronger and more experienced cadres rather than 
an accumulation of great quantities of extremely short-service men ; 
and when we have similar testimony from high military authorities, 
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such as General du Barail and General Billot, both Ministers for 
War, we may regard it as highly probable that it will be in this direc- 
tion, of improving the quality of their ranks, that French military 
policy will tend in the future, especially now that an increase in 
quantity is debarred by a stagnation in the growth of the popula- 
tion. 

The next great war will undoubtedly bring many surprises in its 
train. The advance in weapons of destruction, especially in the 
power of artillery and repeating rifles, will not, perhaps, produce 
more marked results than will the great masses of short-service 
soldiers which the extreme development of the system permits 
great continental powers to place in the field. Whether the results 
of the training of these men will be at all in proportion to their 
numbers ; above all, whether they will have among them a suffi- 
cient number of experienced soldiers by profession—men of military 
experience, knowledge, and resource—to leaven the numbers of 
swiftly trained, machine-made reservists, remains to be seen; but 
I venture to predict that the army which, while not greatly numeri- 
cally inferior, has devoted its attention to quality rather than to 
quantity, to providing trained and experienced soldiers rather than 
hordes of men who are as much armed civilians as soldiers, will be 
at a decided advantage in the next great struggle. 

Providence is on the side of big battalions—but of big battalions 
of soldiers, not of men whose experience of the active ranks of their 
profession has not extended on an average over one or two years of 
their life. 

Here lies the last great hope of France. In point of numbers 
she cannot hope any longer to keep her place in the race, to 
compete with her powerful rival, nor apparently to enter into compe- 
tition with her own past. Her stationary, almost diminishing, 
population renders this impossible now and for some time to come; 
for it must be remembered that it is to the children born to-day 
that she must look for her army of a quarter of a century hence, 
and the coming generation of French soldiers will be strong or 
weak according as the birth-rates of the present time are large or 
small. 

The nation is alive to the deplorable circumstances disclosed by 
statistics of population, census returns, and figures of births and 
deaths. Whether any means can be taken to improve these 
circumstances and restore France to her former vigorous national 
growth is very doubtful; but it is not numbers alone that win 
battles, as a thousand instances in history—not the least significant 
of which are to be found in our own island story—go to prove. At 
present there is little doubt, judging by the utterances of French 
military authorities from the highest downwards, that France is 
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inferior to her great rival not only in numbers, but in organisation. 
The race is not always to the swift, or the battle to the strong, but 
it would be madness therefore to assume that the slow will first 
arrive at the desired goal, or the weak emerge victors from the 
struggle ; and at present everything conspires to point to a decided 
failure of France in the great national competition in which all 


Europe is engaged. 


JOHN ADYE, 
Major R.A. and Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel. 














THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
STAMESE VISIT 


Op chroniclers tell us that as far back as the Georgian epoch a 
mission from ‘ the King of Siam, in the East Indies,’ was ‘ received’ at 
the Court of St. James’s. However this may have been, the present 
ruler of Siam had never journeyed westward of Calcutta—albeit his 
own city of Bangkok is the most considerable place encountered by 
the voyageur between the capital of British India and Canton— 
until this year, when something besides a natural desire to see the 
world has brought him to Europe. That England was from the 
first the objective point of King Chulalongkorn’s tour was imme- 
diately known at the Quai d’Orsay, where, indeed, it has been the 
cause of much speculation and more than a little uneasiness. In 
the present paper I propose to show how extremely well founded 
this feeling of unrest both is and ought to be. It must be borne 
in mind that practically from first to last the aim of the King 
of Siam’s visit to Great Britain has almost a purely political 
significance. 

What are the facts? The beginnings of French earth-hunger 
in Indo-China date back to 1774. In that year the Annamite 
people, then under the suzerainty of the Chinese Emperor, had the 
ill-grace to put to death the petty ruler of their country, together 
with his eldest son. His second son sought sanctuary with the 
Bishop of Adran, a Franciscan missionary, through whose influence 
at the Court of Louis the Sixteenth the throne of Annam was 
regained with the co-operation of a few French officers. Between 
this date and ‘the thirty years’ peace’ Gallic missionary influences 
were steadily at work in Annam; but it was not until exactly fifty 
years ago (1847) that a persecution of the Christians by King 
Thien-Tri afforded all the excuse deemed necessary for an open act 
of aggression. In that year the French destroyed Thien-Tri’s 
‘fleet’; nine years later they seized the citadel of Turon and ac- 
quired Cambodia ; and in February 1861, France and England being 
then allied against China, Admiral Charner secured possession of 
Saigon—never again to be evacuated by his countrymen. 
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In 1868 the present King of Siam, Phra Somdetch Chulalongkorn, 
ascended the throne. Almost at once it was forced upon him that 
his French neighbours were casting covetous eyes upon his 
dominions. Could he hope to resist them successfully? He did 
not know, but desired to try. In the early eighties France com- 
menced the subjugation of Tonquin. Although, it will be recollected, 
no actual declaration of war with China took place, hostilities on a 
formidable scale were undertaken by the French. Formosa was 
bombarded, and—this by a ruse very similar to that subsequently 
employed by them when forcing the bar of the river at Bangkok— 
the French also destroyed the Chinese fleet at Foo-chow. General 
Briére de VIsle was given supreme command of ‘the Army of 
Tonquin,’ with General Négrier as second. In 1885 the latter (who 
appears to have resembled Hannibal’s description of Marcellus— 
‘a brave soldier but a bad general’) was driven back from Langson 
with heavy loss, and had the mortification of seeing his wounded 
have their hands cut off by the barbarous Tonquinese. This disaster 
was disguised as much as possible at the time, the French authorities 
having forbidden the presence of foreign correspondents in their 
camps; but the affair was described fully to the writer by their 
Consul at Bangkok. 7 

A campaign of ‘ negative triumphs’ left the French in touch with 
a half-conquered people. Coupled with the death, from sickness or 
wounds, of Admiral Courbet and many another capable officer of both 
services, it created something like a revulsion of feeling at home. 
On the voting of the Tonquin credits stormy debates were the order 
of the day, and M. Clémenceau was keenest of the keen in opposing 
the prolongation of the struggle, just as Jules Ferry led tie move- 
ment in its favour. 

It was not until 1893 that France openly attacked Siam. The 
demand was subtly formulated—on behalf, not of the Government of 
the French Republic, but of ‘the Empire of Annam.’ But even so 
the French had been in Annam for perhaps a quarter of a century, 
whereas Siam could show an undisturbed, undisputed tenure of the 
Mekong River’s rive gauche for at least ninety years. To slightly 
paraphrase a familiar passage in Henry the Fourth, by her sword she 
had won it, and by her sword she desired to keep it. 

It would be interesting to learn from the King’s own lips the 
effect of this ‘just and moderate’ claim upon the Court of Siam. It 
burst upon them like a thunderclap. The Foreign Minister, Prince 
Devawongse,' and his colleagues suggested a little substantial proof 
of this shadowy claim; and to this day such proof has never been 
vouchsafed them. The cession to France of territory amounting to 
rather more than one-third of the entire kingdom was insisted upon ; 


4 The King’s half-brother and brother-in-law, 
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and in March 1893 that Power sent the ship-of-war Lutin to 
Bangkok, where she remained for months a standing menace. 

A rigorous blockade of the Siamese seaboard followed, result- 
ing in a few short days in complete surrender of the disputed 
territory to France and the payment of a heavy war indemnity. 
The De Lanessan school of diplomacy had scored a shining success. 

And the attitude of affairs at the present time? By the Anglo- 
French Convention of last year the King of Siam’s position became, 
to say the least, slightly anomalous. That agreement practically 
amounted to the fair division, between France and England, of the 
whole of Siam save that portion situate in the fertile valley of the 
Meinam, whose autonomy they still guarantee to preserve. And yet 
is the arrangement ‘fair’ in the fullest sense of that commercial 
term? Anyhow, France holds, in addition to the long-coveted port 
of Chantabin, that part of the province of Luang Phrabang which 
is situate upon the right bank of the Mekong. Moreover, under the 
Convention between France and China in 1895, the former Power 
was given every facility for completing her control of the great trade 
route into Yunnan. Enough has been written by others on the 
subject of a neutral zone to convince Imperialists of the vital import- 
ance to Great Britain of Siam as a buffer between Burma and French 
Indo-China. Mr. George Curzon, in most of whose conclusions one 
is forced to concur, has very aptly described British India as ‘ between 
two fires’—Russia and France. But was Mr. Curzon exact in com- 
mitting himself to the assertion that ‘the commercial position of 
Great Britain in the Far East stands unassailed and unassailable ’ ? * 
France, by winning for herself what may be vulgarly described as 
‘the best of the deal,’ has proved alike her ability and her anxiety to 
strike a decisive blow at British commercial supremacy in this 
direction. Absolutely devoid of the colonising instinct as they are, 
these Chauvinists cannot be made to recognise that whatever country 
has the misfortune to come under their egis is henceforth doomed 
to commercial extinction. Of this truth all history is pregnant. 

The King of Siam, as he glances towards England, must feel that 
the hand of ill-fate has pressed heavily upon his country of late years. 
In addition to the blows dealt by the wiles of French statecraft, the 
death of the Crown Prince, Maha Vajirunhis, a bright, promising, 

and talented boy, was a misfortune as staggering as it was wholly 
unexpected. The King himself isin a delicate state of health, and 
the outlook cannot be such as to inspire him with a renewal of high 
hope while his ‘friends the enemy’ are knocking so impatiently at 
the gates of Bangkok. From the walled and battlemented city 
within a city, in which His Majesty passes the greater part of his 
time when at home, he cannot possibly see many gleams of hope upon 
the cloudy political horizon. Former treaties and conventions between 
2 The Destinies of the Far East. 
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France and the countries of the Orient have not remained binding 
upon the former Power during many years. 

The staunchest adherent of a peace-at-any-price policy will hardly 
venture to deny that Great Britain was badly outwitted on the Mekong 
question. With M. Develle at the Quai d’Orsay, M. de Lanessan at 
Saigon, and M. Pavie at Bangkok, the cause of aggression was in the 
safest hands. In Paris, Baron de Mohrenheim was instructed to pro- 
mise Russia’s support and co-operation ‘ on all points of the dispute 
with Siam.’ The idea of France needing a partner in her aggression 
is of itself ridiculous enough, but not so ridiculous having regard to 
the possibility of England or Germany rendering aid to the unfortu- 
nate King. Leading jurists were unable to determine, at the time, 
whether a ‘state of war’ existed between France and Siam—whether 
the presentation of a peremptory ultimatum after a naval battle in 
the Meinam, the absolute rupture of diplomatic relations, and sharp 
fighting on the Mekong itself, did not constitute war. The press of 
the Triple Alliance, particularly that of Berlin (where the Tageblatt 
has represented John Bull standing open-mouthed while Jean cuts a 
Siamese soldier in half), affect to marvel at the pacific tone pre- 
served by the British Government upon this question. The Vossische 
Zeitung, while appraising the policy of France weakening her hold 
in Europe by dint of attempts at ‘ colonial expansion,’ said : 


Looked at impartially, there cannot be the slightest doubt that Siam was 
entirely within her right. During the last twenty years the kingdom has made 
progress to such an extent—by constructing railways, taking large numbers of 
English and Germans into its employ, and developing trade and commerce (more 
especially with the places situate along Siam’s coasts and inland rivers)—that it 
can no longer afford to be cut off from its distant dependencies . . . 


It is obvious, therefore, that this visit of King Chulalongkorn the 
First ‘to England has a well-defined political significance. The treat- 
ment meted out to him has been, even from the debauched stand- 
point of French colonial politics, dastardly in the extreme. Nor is 
it advisable or permissible to forget that the Siamese king is nulli 
secundus among Oriental monarchs as a progressive ruler. And fate 
has been unkind to himindeed! He has encouraged English customs 
and the English language by all the means in his power—has taken 
the kindliest possible interest in the introduction of electric light, 
electric tramways, &c., into his capital—has endeavoured to model 
his army and navy, his prison and other systems, upon the English 
method—and has in person opened the first railway (that connecting 
Bangkok with Paknam) in Siam. It is, indeed, one of the strangest 
and most interesting sights, as you stroll through the streets of the 
capital, to witness the ’riksha and gharry of comparative barbarism 
travelling in juxtaposition to the electric tramcar and the bicycle! 
And for his broad and enlightened views the King of Siam has been 
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requited by the wholesale and utterly unjustifiable plunder of his 
most fertile lands. 
What, it may be asked, can Great Britain do at this juncture, 
both to strengthen her own hand in Siam, and prevent another 
Power from—as Prince Henri d’Orléans would say—‘ holding all the 
trumps’? The increase of our consular service at Bangkok seems to 
me imperative, if we are to keep pace with France at all. French 
commerce with Siam is in the actual ratio of 5 per cent. to England’s 
95 per cent. This is solid fact, and is partially explained by the 
circumstance that Hong Kong and the Straits derive a great part of 
their rice supply from Siam. Hence the severe blow struck at British 
commerce by the blockade of Bangkok. Siam’s potentialities as a 
great mineral-producing country may be classed as another cogent 
reason for her ‘opening-up’ by Europeans. This has been brought 
out in very ingenious fashion by Prince Henri d’Orléans, whose skill 
and turgescence as political pamphleteer do not place him, as Mr. 
Archer would express it, ‘on the summits of literature.’ Prince 
Henri’s tour Around Tonquin and Siam appears to have possessed 
him of the wild idea that his countrymen alone hold in their hands 
the destinies (miscalled by him ‘the trumps’) of l’extréme Orient. 
The Prinee’s ‘splendid impertinences’ may be summarised in this 
cardinal idea—that the President of the French Republic should 
revive in his own person the style and title of ‘ Emperor of Asia.’ 
‘ We may win the game,’ he cries, ‘ with the products of our national 
industry in the great markets of China. Do not let us lose it. Be 
Asiatic.: there lies the future!’ Now this, as Mr. Kipling’s devil 
would have it, ‘is very beautiful, but is it art?’ But how does 
Prince Henri explain the trifling circumstance that the imports of 
England into Burma are five or six times greater than those of France 
into Tonquin? Do the innate commercialism and indomitable 
resolution of the Briton alone explain the contrast? I think not. 
Why, even Germany and the Netherlands have a larger commercial 
stake in Siam than France has. Imagine to yourself a ‘commerce’ 
(French) carried on—at all events until quite recently—by a solitary 
steamer making a couple of voyages per month, and carrying, as the 
net result of twenty-four such voyages, cargo estimated to value 
under 10,000/.! On the other hand, we have to consider that nine- 
tenths of the shipping which enters the Meinam flies the British 
flag. How, under these circumstances, did the Rosebery Government 
manage to remain passive what time a friendly Power was engaged 
in steadily, openly, and flagrantly violating the independence of a 
State whose only offence would appear to have been that its frontiers 
ran co-terminous with those of a powerful and unscrupulous 
neighbour ? 
It is not to be denied that there are certain ‘wrongs which 
require remedies’ in connection with the internal administration 
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of Siam to-day. His Majesty’s soldiers—at no time noted for their 
blind valour—can scarcely be expected to feel an absolute enthusiasm 
for their master’s cause while ‘army reform’ is (apparently) untrans- 
latable so far as the Aryan tongue is concerned. Moreover, the 
spirit that appears to animate Siam’s phras and princes is not, on 
the whole, good or in the interests of reform, and makes one all the 
more readily give credence to the rumour—current talk in Bangkok 
at the time—that at a meeting of the Seena-boddee held during the 
blockade of 1893, Prince suggested the massacre of the entire 
European community in the capital as the happiest solution of the 
Franco-Siamese difficulty. Of the lack of esprit de corps I witnessed 
numerous examples. This was notably the case on the occasion of a 
determined émeute by some of the prisoners confined in the New Gaol 
at Bangkok, in which a number of the convicts were shot. Several of 
the Royal Princes who, fully armed, hastened to the scene of the out- 
break seemed to me to find nothing better to do than spurn the dead 
and dying as they lay. Doubtless the convicts were ‘ carrion’ in their 
eyes ; but, seeing that the vultures of Wat-se-Kate would be feasting 
off their bones in a few short hours, it struck meas being unnecessary 
to give thus openly this little display of barbarism. 

The well-informed correspondent of the Times in the Far East 
has managed to keep us aw fait with the wiles of French and Russian 
statesmanship in respect to the manifest ‘ doctoring’ of the Conven- 
tion of Peking, as well as of certain furtive attempts to go beyond the 
terms of the agreement of last year in regard to Siam. Curiously 
enough, when I was passing through Singapore shortly after the ‘ war’ 
of 1893, the special correspondent of Le Temps was supplying the 
Straits newspapers with an elaborate scheme for the practical partition 
of the disputed territory by France and England—the identical 
solution which came to pass a couple of years later. It is a solution, 
however, which does not contain the essence of finality. The King 
of Siam, with the bitter experience of the past four years behind him, 
has been quick to recognise this—hence the chief of the motives 
which have brought him to England during Her Majesty’s Com- 
memoration Year. 

The Government of Great Britain, now in other hands than when 
Lord Rosebery so weakly surrendered to M. Develle, can have no 
mission save to afford the King of Siam all reasonable guarantees and 
assurances that it will stand by the arrangement of January 1896, 
and will aid him in every legitimate way towards consolidating and 
adjusting his country’s relations with our own. The Quai d’Orsay 
does well to feel alarm. And the King of Siam must be made aware 
that in looking towards the English Foreign Office he is looking 
towards a source that has both the will and the power to assist him. 

As this article goes to press it is officially announced that a 
number of Russian officers are about to undertake the experiment of 
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reorganising and reconstructing the Siamese Army. This I take 
to be supplementary to an attempt made (I believe) in 1894-5 to 
raise the standing army of Siam to a strength of 30,000 by enlisting 
the male population between the ages of eighteen and thirty-five, 
though I have not sufficient data as to the result of that en- 
deavour. It is, however, a curious commentary upon the relations 
known to exist between Russia and France, that the King of Siam 
should have hailed with satisfaction and approval this offer of co- 
operation from the military officers of a Power which, no less than 
France, is playing the deepest of deep games in the Farthest 
East. It is noticeable, indeed, that His Majesty’s visit to the - 
Russian capital, ere continuing his journey to England, has been 
largely concerned with this decision to employ the services of 
Muscovite officers. It will be interesting to follow the progress of 
this fresh attempt at reorganisation in the light of the King’s 
visit. 
Percy Cross STANDING. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


WOMANS PLACE IN THE WORLD 
OF LETTERS 


Rovunp the cradle of every new study cluster hypotheses like the old 
fairy godmothers, some to leave beneficent gifts and depart, others 
malignantly to crowd the space with their obstinate presence and 
pretensions. And nowhere have the gossips been more bustling than 
round the still young discussion of woman’s place in the world of 
letters. The doors lie wide open, and the subject is obscure. Scarcely 
more than a hundred years of enterprise, and behind that, in England at 
least, a general darkness. Such glimpses as we get of the medieval 
woman in this country may give us the highest ideaof her great capacity 
in affairs, her frequent erudition, her just authority : and Shakespeare 
confirms history in the woman that he praises—holy, wise, and fair. 
Radiant with intelligence she stands before us (save the one pathetic 
figure so strangely marked out by her name of Ophelia, the ‘ Useful’), 
endowed with wit and character for every emergency, and inexhaustible 
in resource and skill for the conduct of any matters with which she 
cared to trouble herself—crowned moreover with the admirable 
dignity that belongs to perfect efficiency. But the medixval woman, 
incessantly occupied with the very considerable affairs that in those 
days fell to her charge, kept silent so far as books are concerned 
even from good words, and it is only on rare occasions that her 
vigorous administration is illuminated by incidental notices, and 
we are allowed to see something of the pride, the fortitude, the 
wide-reaching capacity and ready charity that distinguished her. 
From book-making she generally refrained till the middle of the last 
century. But with the extraordinary influx of wealth at that period 
a new age opened for women. For the first time in English history 
they were able to exchange country life for the town and the Court, 
and the wife might have brocades and jewels for London instead of 
practising economies at home to pay for her husband’s journeys to 
the capital. The child of centuries of discipline and experience, mere 
fashion did not long hold her. With leisure and opportunity latent 
ambitions and modest rivalries revealed themselves, tremulous at. 
first and gently deprecating, as wary pioneers crossed the border of 
the world of letters and surveyed new fields to conquer. 

A century is a short span in the history of woman, and the most 
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acute observers will be the least bold to foretell the secret counsels of 
Nature and Fate, and what they have in store for this new enterprise 
of hers. Nor is the shortness of the experiment the only difficulty 
we feel. For even in her literary venture woman remains essentially 
mysterious. It is as though some inherent diffidence, some over- 
mastering self-distrust, had made her fear to venture out into 
the open unprotected and bare to attack. She covers her advance 
with a whole complicated machinery of arrow-proof hides und wooden 
shelters. Or she seeks safety in what is known in Nature as protective 
mimicry—one recalls the touching forms of beautiful creatures that, 
dwelling in the arid desert, have shrouded themselves in the dull hue 
of the soil, or in arctic cold have taken on a snowy whiteness ; of 
live breathing things that have made themselves after the likeness 
of a dead twig, and harmless beings who in their alarm have donned 
the gay air of predatory insects and poisonous reptiles. Over wide 
seas, where it is hard to say if she fears man or Nature most, woman 
sails under any colour but her own—as though in perilous days a 
racing yacht hoisted the black flag of the pirate to be in fashion with 
the wild world. 

The impression of this protective mimicry seems to deepen as we 
observe woman at her work. There is nothing of the reckless enthu- 
siast or spendthrift about her. With a sober, straightforward, practical 
air she makes her entry into the literary world, all her resources 
counted, ranged, and ready, in her bearing a gravity as though some- 
thing more than mere literature were at stake. In the serious and 
sustained attempt to create for herself a domain in the intellectual 
sphere she has from the outset seized on occasion, not so much 
with the passion of the devotee as with a high sense of duty and an 
honourable resolution that no single talent shall be lodged with 
her useless; with something too, perhaps, of the fine thrift of the 
housewife, averse to waste, and exercised in a long tradition of 
homely perseverance. ‘The rectitude of my intention,’ says Mrs. 
Catherine Macaulay, the first of women historians, ‘has hitherto 
been, and, I trust in God, will ever be, my support in the laborious 
task of delineating the political history of this country,’ and she 
promises to preserve throughout the same indefatigable industry and 
an integrity that cannot be justly called in question by the most in- 
vidious investigator; as for mere inaccuracies of style, these she 
hopes will not be condemned ina female historian. The painstaking 
conscientiousness of Mrs. Macaulay, the equal impartial gaze of Mrs. 
Hemans scanning the wide world through all time in search of useful 
material, represent qualities which have not been denied to women 
of a later date; no one can question the gravity with which they 
pursue at once the maxims of duty and the laws of business, 

‘Le génie,’ it is often said, ‘n’a pas de sexe.’ And no doubt 
this may be true in a sphere, if genius care to enter there, where all 
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is artificial. The busy contrivances of women for adaptation and 
assimilation do tend to obliterate distinctions, and to rob their work 
of both the eccentricity which they fear and the originality they 
distrust. The tortoise’s head is kept well under cover. Only under 
some stress of overpowering emotion can woman be betrayed into 
anything like self-revelation—and perhaps she is never quite self- 
forgetful enough for frank expression of her feeling, save under the 
passionate impulse of poetry. There are prose writers, such as in the 
highest degree Charlotte Bronté with feeling set aflame by a burning 
imagination, and George Eliot in whom emotion is sustained by in- 
tellectual passion, who at the height of their argument overleap 
common bounds; but it may be doubted whether there is any woman 
save Christina Rossetti (and within her own limits Emily Bronté), 
whose sincerity has never faltered, and whose ardent soul has con- 
stantly scorned to wear the livery of any passion save its own. Her 
range indeed is narrow, and Mrs. Browning, with an emotion in some 
directions no less intense, may seem to throw open the doors toa 
wider and more varied scene. But if we separate the songs in which 
under a genuine poetic inspiration she gives the direct intimations 
of her own soul from those that betray the iridescent activities of a 
sympathetic and gifted intellect, not untinged with literary ambition, 
the personal contribution of her independent genius may prove, to 
say the least, equally limited in its scope and less profound in its 
significance. Christina Rossetti still remains the one poetess who, 
passing the bounds of the world to that awful region beyond fear, has 
dared steadily to survey the ultimate deep that lies within the 
woman’s nature. In the singleness and intensity of her vision she 
has perhaps found one secret of that rare artistic .completeness in 
which she surpasses not only all women but most men. 

It is no doubt a very complicated story, this story of precaution 
and disguise. Ifwe have merely to account for a prudent demeanour, 
we may explain it by timidity, self-distrust, a sensitive vanity, and 
hatred of criticism. But the problem is far more profound. We 
have to follow it down even into the mysterious unconsciousness which 
lies in the ultimate depths of woman’s nature. To the truth first 
pointed out by Schopenhauer—that there is another and a greater force 
than Thought in the Universe, namely the force of Will—woman 
remains the living witness. That elemental power which inspires the 
whole of unconscious Being reaches in her its highest.expression, well- 
ing up from hidden springs of Nature. Whether feeling surges up to 
flood and submerge her consciousness, or sinks back into fathomless 
recesses, leaving the sensible shore bare and desolate, it transcends the 
bounds of direct observation or just expression. Hidden from herself 
as it were in the unsounded deeps of Life, she must ever be helpless 
to justify experiences as imperative as they are obscure, or to find in 
mere language, which in every age of the world still lags behind 
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thought and perception, terms to express the subtle intimations that 
visit her. Hence her strange inarticulateness, as of primitive peoples 
painfully forging speech to serve the violent needs of the Life that 
possesses them. Conscious expression becomes a sort of agony— 

With stammering lips and insufficient sound, 

I strive and struggle to deliver right 

The music of my nature. . . 

But if I did it, as the thunder-roll 


Breaks its own cloud, my flesh would perish there 
Before that dread apocalypse of soul. 


She is haunted by a twofold experience. Primitive emotions and 
instincts that rise from abysses of Nature where she herself is one 
with the world that lies below consciousness, carry with them an 
authority so potent and tyrannical that she is impelled to rank 
them above all functions of intelligence. On the other hand, a rude 
and ruthless discipline warns her that these are but the raw material 
with which Nature works, lopping off here, and cutting down there, 
everything that pushes above the sanctioned level. By a thousand 
indications, too, Life mocks her with the awful panorama of emotion 
continually swept before the power of common realities of the world 
like shifting sand driven before the storm—nothing stable that is 
not comprehended. Nowhere is the bewildering civil strife of Nature, 
the battle that is with confused noise and garments rolled in blood, 
stranger or less intelligible than in the devastated field of woman’s 
experience. 

Under the pressure of perplexities such as these we cannot wonder 
that woman has fled for refuge to the traditional commonplaces of the 
market ; or submitted to discipline under which the promptings of 
her instinct are brought into line, and set soberly marching along 
the common track to the national music. The direction in which 
she herself would wish to travel we can only surmise dimly out of 
a thousand lightest guesses, as the forest traveller may use tiny 
growths of moss on the tree stems to discover where the southern sun 
lies to which he journeys. In certain regions she seems to show no 
intention of setting foot. There are illimitable deserts and silent snow 
ranges whose solitudes have not cast their spell on her. Theology 
she has left on one side, though without her theology might possibly 
before now have disappeared ; Philosophy and Metaphysic she has 
skirted with precaution, and in silence, though instinct tells her 
—what man has laboriously to discover—that the invisible is the 
real ; before abstract speculation she has stood neutral, viewing with 
the same indifference, or at least giving no fruitful thought to, Logic, 
or the practical sciences of conduct, Law and Ethics. Very rarely 
has she turned her mind to political philosophy. There was indeed 
a moment in England when the passion for political freedom 
mounting high in the Great Rebellion swept every chivalrous nature 
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away from personal concern into the swelling tide of enthusiasm 
for the public good; and in Mrs. Hutchinson we see a very 
noble instance of woman under the impact of so violent a commotion 
—one who worthily illustrated her belief that ‘ the celebrated 
glory of this isle’s inhabitants, ever since they received a mention 
in history, confers some honour upon every one of her children, 
and with it an obligation to continue in that magnanimity and 
virtue which hath famed this island and raised her head in 
glory.’ A later age produced in Mrs. Catherine Macaulay a Liberal 
of integrity, if not of conspicuous intellect. But our list of con- 
stitutional thinkers is neither extensive nor very laudable, and the 
only political writer of moderate eminence, Madame de Staél, has 
needed for her nurture nothing less than France and the Revolution. 
On the whole, it would seem that in speculations on the Constitution 
and Comity of States, woman’s activity only blossoms in a specially 
heated atmosphere, and tends to lie dormant in temperate seasons. 
Seeing in the State no more than a useful machine to redress the 
unequal balance of forces and prepare the world for a new era, her 
views are of a directly practical kind, and in public life we mainly 
know women as moral reformers, not as political thinkers or zealots 
for constitutional freedom and development. 

The comparative aloofness of woman from theological, meta- 
physical, and political speculation is possibly of the same character 
as her detachment from the whole classic world. In old times, no 
doubt—in the days of Alcuin and of Colet—there were women who 
with the rise of the New Learning caught something of the scholar’s 
passion ; but in later days the most fervent advocates of women’s 
claims, like the most distinguished among women writers, represent 
a wholly different tendency. The modern Englishwoman has in no 
way been subdued to the civilisations of Greece and Rome; her cry 
still resounds: ‘ Let them see no wisdom but in Thy eternal law, no 
beauty but in holiness.’ Mrs. Browning, who drank deep, as she tells 
us, at the beaker of Greek poetry, not as a mere fly sipping at the 
brim, is respectful to that ‘antique tongue ;’ but her exultant pean 
rings out over the dead Pan : 

O ye vain false gods of Hellas, 
Ye are silent evermore ! 

And I dash down this old chalice 
Where libations ran of yore, 


When George Eliot paints for us Florence of the Renascence, the 
figure that stands in the forefront is the monk Savonarola, thrown 
out in tender light against a dark background of men abandoned to 
intelligence. For a scholar of the great scholarly time she gives the 
most sympathetic portrait she has drawn of a man of learning. It is 
a sad likeness of pedantic prepossessions, and aspirations half 
pathetic, half contemptible; fortitude and integrity are called in to 
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lend a show of dignity which intellectual passion cannot supply, but 
Bardo’s very Stoicism is like the rattle of dead bones. When his 
poor baffled futile effort is over, Romola may piously busy herself 
about the outward conservation of a library, but she lightly brushes 
from her soul the ashes of the earth’s giants, the unvalued dust of 
ancient philosophy. Of her scholarly training, with every emotion of 
loyalty enlisted in its behalf, not a trace remains. Her mind is 
empty and swept bare till the domineering fanaticism of a monk 
streams in to replenish the vacant tenement. ‘That subtle result of 
culture which we call “‘ Taste” was subdued by the need for deeper 
motive,’ comments her historian, with something of the strange 
desire to diminish the things of the mind which English women from 
time to time betray. 

True to her policy of protective mimicry, woman may indeed 
soon efface these differences, and boast of skilful original achieve- 
ments in the worlds of Classical and Speculative learning. But at 
present she reveals herself as intensely modern. It is to the latest 
subjects that she turns ; and in Science and the new study of human 
life in the Novel her chief laurels have been won. For her the world 
has practically no past—it begins here and now where she stands. It 
is indeed astonishing to survey all that she has tacitly rejected in 
making her selection out of the world’s material, as one might fastidi- 
ously pick a rosy apple from a decaying heap; nor can we feel that 
the problem is met by easy explanations and commonplaces of want 
of opportunity or want of capacity. As we watch this strange indif- 
ference, at times indeed these spasms of hostility, to the Past and 
to all Law that the Past has revealed, are there not moments when 
we again seem to touch those profound instincts whose roots go down 
into the deep of unconscious Being ? What if these things should be 
but signs that woman is herself no better than a stranger in the 
visible established order of this world—a strayed wanderer from some 
different sphere—a witness, a herald it may be, of another system 
lying on the ultimate marge and confines of Space and Time. Man 
is no stranger in this sense. In the world without he can distinguish 
a harmony, an intellectual order which responds to and justifies his 
reason. Generation after generation of scholars may study the con- 
stant laws that unchangingly present themselves to the intellectual 
vision. In the ranks of science each soldier carries the flag on from 
the very point where the last laid it down; and conquests in the 
realm of pure reason are never lost. The very energy of man, his 
love of fight, and his natural courage, are not ill placed in a world 
where all creation is subdued to Nature’s stupendous machinery of 
war and destruction. He is but another manifestation of the 
universal Force that drives Life forward over the rubbish heaps of 
waste. 

For woman, on the other hand, the natural order of things affords 



































what provision does Nature make for the passion that binds souls to- 
gether across gulfs of years and chasms of space? On this mysterious 
plane Death is closer and more conclusive than in all the world beside. 
The whole life of woman lies, indeed, under the immediate shadow 
of Destiny. In that region ordinary human activity dies. There is 
no battling with the silent shades that people it. Here no effort can 
avail to win a boon or to avert adoom. It is in the silent abysses of 
ultimate experience that woman has learnt ‘that meagre hope of 
good and that dim wide fear of harm’ which leaves so terrible a stamp 
on her writings, breaking even the cheerful sanity of Mrs. Hemans : 


This lone, full, fragile heart—the strong alone 
In love and grief—of both the burning shrine. 
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no adequate justification. Her deepest instinct is hostile to the But 

visible order of Nature. She does not speak the tongue of this world, mor 

nor does she in her heart think its thoughts. For much that it offers sud 

her she cares nothing, while what she herself has to give is strangely sen 

disproportionate and uncalled for, and fits in ill with the ordinary que 

course of life. Inspired by a ceaseless passion—unconscious, in- is le 

articulate, blind, with no warrant of triumph—she appears as the wo! 

astonishing and miraculous manifestation of a new Force that has 

never reigned here as Law, the Force of redeeming Love. With a the 

sublime economy she is everlastingly busy retrieving the waste of the thi 

world. Alone she wanders in desolate places strewn with wrecks and of 

waifs, for ever gathering up the fragments that nothing be lost—a sad, of 

obscure, interminable contest with the Destroyer, lightened by no ill 

promise. The trophies she carries home at night are the broken, the fo 

sick, and the dead. Painters have shown us in the group that W 

gathered round the dead Christ the scene that is evermore renewed ; le 

a from the beginning of the world till now women bave brought their ey 
Be, tears, their frankincense, and myrrh as a vain, sweet protest against al 
*% the brutalities of Nature and of Destiny. 8) 
: For outside her own heart what warrant can she find for that gift tl 
e of love which transcends the uses to which Nature has put it? The st 
AY torch of Love cannot be handed on like the torch of Reason; it is g 
Be quenched with every lover. If the object of Reason stands changeless I 
: as the heavens, the object of Love is as fleeting as the summer cloud. . 

is ’, In spite of woman’s unending protest, I 
he Who called thee strong as Death, O Love? . 
Mightier thou wast and art! : 
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There Christina Rossetti drank deep of the only well that springs in 
the outer darkness—the bitter waters of final resignation— 

And dreaming through the twilight 

That doth nor rise nor set, 

Haply I may remember, 

And haply may forget. 
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But nowhere has the shadow of that realm of Fate been revealed 
more terribly than by Shakespeare in the awful figure of Goneril 
suddenly arrested in the midway of her violence at the first icy waft 
sent forth from the throne of darkness; or in Lady Macbeth, uncon- 
querable by the whole visible world till all unseen the touch of Destiny 
is laid on her, at whose familiar Presence, a spectre well known to the 
woman’s soul, her strength becomes even like melting wax. 
Of ail pilgrims and sojourners in the world, woman remains in fact 
the most perplexed and the most alien. From the known order of 
things she has everything to fear, nothing to hope. Contemptuous 
of experience with its familiar tricks and deceptions, for the benefits 
of law in the actual world her scepticism is profound, and her dis- 
illusionment as to the Past complete. In the natural order she has 
found no response ; her indignant appeal rises to the supernatural. 
With her dim consciousness of having come from beyond Law, or at 
least from regions where there is the adumbration of a new Law, her 
eyes are turned only to the Future. There she images ceaselessly 
another Life to be revealed which shall utterly efface old codes and 
systems. In her need and desire she has allied herself with the poor, 
the slaves, the publicans and sinners, with all who, like herself, were 
seeking something different from that which they knew ; and the two 
great religions which have expressed the feminine side of feeling, the 
Buddhist and the Christian, have been sustained by her ardour, 
‘This system is at least not of this world,’ she cries ; ‘my place may 
be there!’ For an alliance which gives her Hope she has been 
content to suffer the loss of equal spiritual dignity with man, which 
was hers in the ancient world; she has borne the degradation and 
humiliation brought on her by the debased theories of Semitic 
materialism ; she has silently subjected herself to codes of spiritual 
duty and discipline in many ways calculated, since woman is not 
man, to quench her nascent virtues and to nourish her full-blown 
vices ; she has refused to arraign the formal conventions of spiritual 
perfection ; too often, indeed, she consents to become the very slave 
of convention, and what with alarm, what with ignorance, builds 
again and again for her refuge, with busy, trembling hands, barriers 
that reason and judgment had already shattered. At every moment 
she betrays freedom in a very abandonment of terror and doubt; for 
her scorn of experience and defiance of reason leave her without fear 
of tyranny, temporal or spiritual, and without arms against it. From 
her bitter logic it must follow that where no law is true and benefi- 
cent, none is false and baneful, and sheer scepticism and ignorance 
meet in her terrific code, with its cruel consequences—‘ There is 
no kind of conscious obedience that is not an advance on lawless- 
ness.’ 
It is in this capacity of a stranger that woman is so interesting in 
her observation of life. We see her as an anarchist of the deepest 
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dye. A certain license runs through all her work. Not only is she 
fundamentally indifferent to form, and but moderately skilled in 
language, but at bottom, as we have seen, she tends to be sceptical 
and lawless. Her observation has something in it detached, curious, 
alert, before which every detail teems with significance. She analyses 
life as an alchemist of old searched all matter for the philosopher’s. 
stone that should transmute every element to gold ; and where science 
fails the passion of faith steps in. Beginning simply in the fashion 
of Miss Austen, with a direct and homely observation of the world 
about her, by the very freshness of her realism she touched, almost 
without knowing it, deep springs of Nature, and deceptive, as Nature 
is deceptive, seemed to the unseeing eye alone to be very busy 
with trivialities. But before long her self-consciousness began to 
march with the times, clearing the road of weaker emotions. In 
a man’s novel the author will often challenge his reader’s masculine 
love of a gallant fight for its own sake. Whether the hero emerges 
from his battle with Fate beaten or triumphant is no such great 
matter. Alive or dead he is surrounded, like the Spanish toreador, with 
the applause of the onlookers, and pity is mitigated by a sort of con- 
viction that, whatever may be the final outcome of things, the excite- 
ment and renown of a stout battle annihilate its suffering. Or, again, 
the masculine writer may claim our interest on the ground of pure 
Art—the form and balance of the story somehow convey the sense of 
a general order in which discords merge in a mysterious harmony. 
But with woman neither the passion of struggle nor the love of form 
is overpowering. Her instinct is to lay hold of another harmony. 
With a sense of values permanently different from that of the man, 
success, efficiency, inherent worth count no more for her than they did 
for Mrs. Barton ; it is fitness for mercy, not native value, that attracts 
her. Her tendency is to obliterate distinctions of experience— 
Fire is bright, 

Let temple burn or flax; an equal light 

Leaps in the flame from cedar-plank or weed, 

And Love is Fire. 
Casting aside all verdicts of the present, she refuses to reckon with 
defeat, and claims another Judgment. All alike—Tito, Savonarola, 
Romola—may become the vessels of her grace, filled from the deep 
reservoir of love. Occasional modern writers indeed, seeking to escape 
from an instinct which they fear as an effeminate snare, fall into 
forced brutality, while others are led by an undiscerning pity to seek 
heroes in the wastes of the vulgar and the commonplace. But per- 
haps the most curious result of the woman’s point of view is the sort 
of fascination with which modern novelists depict their own sex, no 
longer as the active intelligent beings of Shakespeare’s time, but 
meekly helpless before circumstances, sitting with baffled hands 
clasped in a fruitless patience. Charlotte Bronté is perhaps the last 
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who portrays woman of the old type, erect, alert, full of resource, by 
the majesty of her own honour emancipated from lower forms of 
servitude. In what sharp contrast with Jane Eyre does Dorothea 
stand! or Romola, the type of resigned unintelligent suffering, in 
limitless self-abnegation bowing her neck tothe yoke of duty imposed 
by external authority, only to fall into an obedience passive and in- 
conclusive, which she never lifts out of the region of formal con- 
vention, and which leaves her barren of influence in any real sense 
to save or help. 

In Wagner, the very personification of the modern as opposed to 
the classical genius, we see many of the new conceptions which . 
women have at once reflected and indefinitely repeated, nor would it 
be easy to measure what might have been the limits of his fame in 
a world where the woman’s emotion had less force. There have been 
times when the country, the city, the church, were clothed with a 
romantic splendour, and the individual man served humbly as the 
common soldier of a disciplined army. But the modern perspective 
is different, and women have gladly carried their stones to build the 
new temple of Man. On the vast platform sustained by their 
sympathy the human being stands, a demigod in the magnitude of 
his sorrows and his temptations, the startling magic with which 
Heaven and Hell contending for his soul surround him, and the 
universal trepidation at the crisis of his fate. In modern thought 
and literature, in fact, the personal note dominates all others. 
Stoicism with its masculine fortitudes has been routed, and the 
enormous value supposed to attach to each separate being, the im- 
portance of life and death, have been given a prominence such -as 
was never before known. And strangely enough this has been mainly 
done by woman, who is herself perhaps Nature’s chief witness to the 
truth that humanity is not the centre of the universe. 

For good or evil the influence so plainly marked will grow in 
strength, and there are many signs that the feminine as opposed to 
the masculine forces in the modern world are becoming more and 
more decisive in human affairs. The consequences are not easy to 
forecast. Where the soul is strong enough to bear the vision of 
ultimate righteousness and truth, we see women lifted into regions of 
the noblest freedom. They shake from them their servitude to fear 
and to convention like a worn-out garment. Rising again into the 
sphere of the great Equity from whose dominion they have come, they 
discover there secrets hidden from the lower world, and, helpless as they 
are to give any sanction to their sentence, they still express, at their 
best, the deepest and truest verdict on human character that the 
earth knows—a verdict which is the very forecast of Judgment to 
come. Of the Divine passion which in that upper world casts down 
the formal barriers that hedge in duty and part Law from Love 
Desdemona will ever stand as the tragic prophetess :— 
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Emil.—Oh! who hath done this deed ? 
Desdemona.—Nobody : I myself. Farewell: 
Commend me to my kind lord. 
Othello.—. . . . She’s, like a liar, gone to burning hell: 
’Twas I that killed her. 
Emil.— O, the more angel she, 
And you the blacker devil ! 

But the great emancipation is rare; and too often the authority 
justly conceded to the free woman is claimed as an inherent feminine 
right by those who are still the slaves of their own egotisms. Rever- 
ence is demanded for her who refuses to know any law save feeling, 
and measures all things solely by what they minister to her own 
emotional vitality ; the spendthrift of a pity she flings abroad with 
no nobler rule than that of her personal predilections; the lover, in 
her ignorance of history and man, of sham virtues, and the sup- 
porter of cheap philosophies and ignoble tyrannies. To doubt obliga- 
tions which her emotion imposes she holds to be ‘ simply a negation of 
high sensibilities,’ in whose defence she calls upon the Divine Nemesis ; 
and where emotion is the ultimate test and supernatural sanction 
the ultimate power, there is little chance for reason or liberty. 
These, however, are the first conditions for discovering the contribu- 
tion which woman has to make to human thought. If she is to deliver 
her true message, or to be the apostle of a new era, she must throw 
aside the curiosity of the stranger and the license of the anarchist. 
The history and philosophy of man must be the very alphabet of her 
studies, and she must speak the language of the world to which she is 
the high ambassador, not as a barbarian or foreigner, but as a skilled 
and fine interpreter. From culture she must learn deeper lessons than 
‘Taste,’ and the Reason which in the last resort must give stability 
to the shadows projected by her instinct must be honourably reckoned 
with. While learning ripens there may cling to it some husks of 
pedantry, and knowledge may perhaps seem to check the spontaneous 
message. But we have prophets enough of the message which cannot 
survive knowledge, and has no roots in reason. No equipment of 
heart or brain can be too great for the pioneers that a suffering world 
sends forward to sink wells where the solid rock has till now promised 
no water, and open new horizons where man’s vision has stopped 
short. 


ALICE SToPpFoRD GREEN. 
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THE ISLAND OF SOCOTRA 


[A MELANCHOLY interest attaches to this paper, which was the last 
ever written by its delightful and adventurous author. It reached 
me from Aden with the letter from him which I subjoin, and the next 
thing I heard was that he had returned home suddenly and had died. 
—Ep. Nineteenth Century. 

Aden, Feb. 22, 1897. 

Dear Mr. Knowles, 

I have occupied a week of enforced idleness here to put together a 
short account of an expedition we have just made to the little known island of 
Socotra, : 

We are going off in a few days for another expedition into Arabia, and the 
time of our return home is uncertain, so perhaps you will not mind seeing through the 
proofs. Mrs, Bent joins me in kind regards. 

Yours sincerely, 
J. TuEoporeE Bent.) 


Cast away in the Indian Ocean, like a fragment rejected in the 
construction of Africa, very mountainous and fertile, yet practically 
harbourless, the island of Socotra is, perhaps, as little known as any 
inhabited island on the globe. Geographically it is African, though 
really it is Arabian. 

Most people have a glimpse of it on their way to India and 
Australia ; but this glimpse has apparently aroused the desire of none 
to visit it, for the Europeans who have penetrated into it could be 
almost counted on the fingers of one hand. During recent years 
two botanical expeditions visited Socotra, one under Professor 
Balfour, and one under Dr. Schweinfurth, and the results added 
marvellously to the knowledge of quaint and hitherto unknown 
plants. 

We spent two months on it this winter, traversing it from end to 
end, with the object of trying to unravel some of its ancient history, 
so shrouded in mystery, and to learn something about its present 
inhabitants. 

Marriette Bey, the eminent Egyptologist, identifies Socotra with 
To Nuter, a place to be bracketed with the land of Punt in the 
pictorial decorations in the temple of Deir el Bahari, as resorted to 
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by the ancients for spices, frankincense and myrrh ; and he is probably 
correct, for it is pretty certain that no one given spot in reach of the 
ancients could produce at one and the same time so many of the 
coveted products of that day—the ruby-coloured dragon’s blood (Draco 
Kinnabari of Pliny), three distinct species of frankincense, several 
kinds of myrrh, besides many other valuable gum-producing trees, 
and aloes of super-excellent quality. 

It is, perhaps, annoying to have to add another to the list of the 
many tongues spoken in the world, but I think there is no room for 
doubt that Socoteri must be added to that already distracting 
catalogue. Before going there we were informed that the inhabitants 
spoke a language closely resembling the Mahri tongue of Southern 
Arabia, and we very nearly committed the indiscretion of engaging 
a Mahri-speaking interpreter at Aden. Though Socotra has heen 
under Mahri rule probably since before our era—for Arrian tells us 
that in his day the island of Dioscorida, as it was then called, was 
under the rule of the king of the Arabian frankincense country, and 
the best days of that country were long before Arrian’s time—never- 
theless, the inhabitants have kept their language quite distinct both 
from Mahri and from Arabic. Of course, it is naturally strongly im- 
pregnated with words from both these tongues ; but the fundamental 
words of the language are distinct, and in a trilingual parallel list 
of close on 300 words, which I took down in the presence of Mahri-, 
Socoteri-, and Arabic-speaking people on the island, I found dis- 
tinctly more in the language derived from an Arab than from a 
Mahri source. 

In subtlety of sound Socoteri is painfully rich, transcribing the 
words causing us the most acute agony. They corkscrew their tongues, 
they gurgle in their throats, and bring sounds from most alarming 
depths, but luckily they do not click. They have no word for a dog, 
for there is not a dog on the island ; neither for a horse or a lion, for 
the same reason ; but for all the animals, trees and articles commonly 
found there they have words as distinct from the Arabic and Mahri 
as cheese is from fromage. 

Dr. Schweinfurth sees in the name of Socotra a Hindoo origin, 
and the survival of the Hindoo name for the island, Diu Sukutura, 
which the Greeks after their easy-going fashion changed into 
Dioscorides ; this is very ingenious, and very likely correct. When 
the Portuguese reached it in 1538, they found the Arab sheikh 
dwelling at the capital, called Zoko, now in ruins, and still called Suk, 
a survival, doubtless, of the ancient name. The present capital is 
called Tamarida by Arabs and foreigners, and Hadibo by the natives, 
and its construction is quite of a modern date; the name is 
apparently a Latinised form of the Arabic tamar, or date fruit, which 
tree is largely cultivated there. 

The old capital of Zoko is a delicious spot, and ihe ruins are 
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buried in groves of palm trees by the side of a large and deep lagoon 
of fresh water; this lagoon is only separated from the sea by a 
narrow belt of sand, and it seems to me highly probable that this 
was the ancient harbour, where the boats in search of the precious 
products of the island found shelter. The southern coast of Arabia 
affords many instances of these silted-up harbours, and the northern 
coast of Socotra is similar, many of the lagoons, or khors as they 
call them, being deep and running over a mile inland. The view 
at Suk over the wide lagoon fringed with palm groves, on to the 
jagged heights of Mount Haghier rising immediately behind, is, I 
think, to be placed amongst the most enchanting pictures I have ever 
seen. 

Extensive excavation at Suk might probably bring to light some 
interesting relics of the earlier inhabitants of this island; but it 
would have to be deep, as later edifices have been erected here ; and 
labour and tools would have to be brought from elsewhere. 

Much is said by old writers about the Greek colonists who 
came to Socotra in ancient times, but I cannot help thinking that 
the Hellenic world never carried its enterprise much in this direction, 
for, if they did, they have left no trace whatsoever of their existence 
there. The few inscriptions we found on the island are all purely 
Ethiopic. We got one at the west of the island, near Kalenzia, very 
much obliterated, but in Ethiopic characters of a late date; we got 
another inscribed stone to the east of the island, bearing similar 
lettering; and the large flat, inscribed surface at Eriosh, on the 
northern coast, of such soft stone that we could easily cut into it 
with pebbles, is covered with purely Ethiopic graffiti, exactly similar 
to those found in and around Aksum in Abyssinia—long serpent-like 
trails of Ethiopie words, with rude drawings interspersed of camels, 
snakes, and so forth. Conspicuous amongst these are the numerous 
representations of two feet side by side, with a cross frequently inserted 
in one of them; there are many separate crosses, too, on this flat 
surface—crosses in circles, just exactly like what one gets on Ethiopic 
coins. 

Hard by this flat, inscribed surface are many tombs of an ancient 
date. These tombs, which are found dotted over the island, bear a 
remarkable resemblance to the tombs of the Bedja race, once dwelling 
on the shores of the Red Sea to the north of Suakim, and subject to the 
Ethiopian emperor ; they consist of enormous blocks of unhewn stone 
inserted in the ground to encircle and cover the tomb ; and this forms 
another link connecting the remains on the island with Abyssinia. 

When the Abyssinian Christian monarchs conquered Arabia in the 
early centuries of our era, and Christianised a large portion of that’ 
country, they probably did the same by Socotra, and, inasmuch as 
this island was far removed from any political centre, Christianity 

probably existed here to a much later period than it did in Arabia. 
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Marco Polo touched here, and alludes to the Christians of the island. 
Francis Xavier, on his way to India, and Father Vincenzo are explicit 
in describing a base form of Christianity as existing here as late as the 
middle of the seventeenth century. Needless to say that all osten- 
sible traces of our cult have long ago been obliterated, and the only 
Socoteri religious term which differs in any way from the usual 
Mohammedan nomenclature is the name for the devil; but we found, 
as I have already said, the carved crosses on the flat surface at 
Eriosh, and we found a rock at the top of a hill to the east of the 
island which had been covered with rude representations of the 
Ethiopic cross. Scattered all over the island are deserted ruined 
villages, differing but little from those of to-day, except that the 
inhabitants call them all Frankish work, and admit that once Franks 
dwelt in them of the cursed sect of the Nazarenes. I feel little hesi- 
tation in saying that a branch of the Abyssinian Church once existed 
in Socotra, and that its destruction is of comparatively recent date. 

If we consider that the ordinary village churches in Abyssinia are 
of the flimsiest character—a thatched roof resting on a low round 
wall—we can easily understand how the churches of Socotra have 
disappeared. In most of these ruined villages round enclosures are 
to be found, some with apsidal constructions, which are very probably 
all that is left of the churches. 

Near Ras Momi, to the east of the island, we discovered a curious 
form of ancient sepulture. Caves in the limestone rocks have been 
filled with human bones from which the flesh had previously decayed. 
These caves were then walled up and left as charnel-houses, after 
the fashion still observed in the Eastern Christian Church. Amongst 
the bones we found carved wooden objects which looked as if they 
had originally served as crosses to mark the tombs, in which the 
corpses had been permitted to decay prior to their removal to the 
charnel-house, or xouwntypta, as the modern Greeks call them. 

The quondam Christianity of Socotra, I think, is thoroughly well 
established, and its nature as a branch of the Abyssinian Church. I 
wish we could speak as confidently about the origin of the so-called 
Bedouins, the pastoral inhabitants of the island, who inhabit the 
valleys and heights of Mount Haghier, and wander over the surface of 
the island with their flocks and herds. 

It has been often asserted that these Bedouins are Troglodytes, or 
cave-dwellers pure and simple, but I do not think this is substantially 
correct, None of them, as far as we could ascertain, dwell always or 
by preference in caves ; but all of them own stone-built tenements, 
however humble, in some warm and secluded valley, and they only 
abandon these to dwell in caves when driven to the higher regions in 
search of pasturage for their flocks during the dry season, which lasts 


from November till the south-west monsoon bursts in the beginning 
of June, 
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Whilst we were on the island the season was exceptionally dry, 
and most of the villages in the valleys were entirely abandoned for the 
mountain caves. 

The Bedouin is decidedly a handsome individual, lithe of limb 
like his goats, and with a café-au-lait-coloured skin ; he has a sharp 
profile, excellent teeth ; he often wears astubbly black beard and has 
beautifully pencilled eyebrows, and though differing entirely in lan- 
guage, in physique and type he closely resembles the Bedouin found 
in the Mahri and Gara mountains. Furthermore, the mode of life is 
the same—dwelling in caves when necessary, but having permanent 
abodes on the lower lands ; and they have several other striking points . 
in common. Greetings take place between the Arabian Bedouins 
and the Socotran Bedouins in similar fashion, by touching each 
cheek and then rubbing the nose. We found the Bedouin of Mount 
Haghier fond of dancing and playing his teherane, and also peculiarly 
lax in his religious observances ; and though ostensibly conforming 
to Mohammedan practice, they observe next to none of their precepts ; 
and it is precisely the same with the Bedouins whom we met in the 
Gara Mountains. There is certainly nothing African about the 
Socotran Bedouins ; therefore I am inclined to consider him as a branch 
of that aboriginal race which inhabited Arabia, with a language of its 
own ; and when Arabia is philologically understood and its various 
races investigated, I expect we shall hear of several new languages 
spoken by different branches of this aboriginal race, and then, perhaps, 
a parallel will be found to the proudly isolated tongue of this remote 
island. 

The Bedouin’s house is round, and surrounded by a round wallin 
which the flocks are penned at night ; it is flat-roofed and covered with 
soil, and inside it is as destitute of interest as it is possible to con- 
ceive—a few mats on which the family sleep, a few jars in which they 
store their butter, and a skin churn in which they make the same. 
In one house into which I penetrated I founda bundle hanging from 
the ceiling, which I found to be a baby by the exposure of one of its 
little feet. 

Everything is poor and pastoral. He has hardly any clothes to 
cover himself with, nothing to keep him warm when the weather 
is damp, save his home-spun sheet ; and he has not a soul above his 
flocks. The closest intimacy exists between the Bedouin and his 
goats and his cows; the animals understand and obey certain calls 
with absolute accuracy, and you generally see a Socotran shepherdess 
walking before her flock, and not after it ; and they stroke and caress 
their little cows until they are as tame as dogs. 

The cows in Socotra are far more numerous than one would expect, 
and there is excellent pasturage for them; they are a very pretty 

little breed, smaller than our Alderney, without the hump, and with 
the long dewlap ; they are fat and plump, and excellent milkers, 
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The Bedouin does very little in the way of cultivation, but when 
grass is scarce, and consequently milk, he turns his attention to the 
sowing of jowari in little round fields dotted about the valleys, with a 
wall round to keep the goats off. In each of these he digs a well, and 
waters his crop before sunrise and after sunset; the field is divided 
into little compartments by stones, the better to retain the soil and 
water ; and sometimes you will see a Bedouin papa with his wife and 
son tilling these bijou fields with pointed bits of wood, for other tools 
are unknown to them. 

Socotra without Mount Haghier would be like a body without a 
soul. Haghier makes it in every sense of the word. Rising as it 
does to a height close on 5,000 feet in many jagged and stupendous 
peaks, Haghier occupies a central position in the island, and catches 
the fugitive sea mists, which so rarely visit the Arabian coast, at all 
seasons of the year. Bubbling cascades and deep pools are found in 
all its valleys at the driest season of the year, and in the rainy season 
these become impassable torrents, sweeping trees and rocks before 
them ; and the hillsides up to the edge of the bare granite peaks are 
thickly clothed with vegetation. 

Three considerable streams run to the south of Mount Haghier, 
fertilising three splendid valleys until the waters, as the sea is ap- 
proached, lose themselves in the sand. To the north there are many 
more streams, and inasmuch as the sea is considerably nearer, they all 
reach it, or rather the silted-up lagoons already alluded to. 

By the side of these streams innumerable palm groves grow ; 
in fact, dates form the staple food of the islander. And out of his date 
tree he gets branches for his hedges, stems for his roofs; the leaf 
provides him with his sleeping-mats, and, when beaten on stones, with 
fibre, with which they are exceedingly clever in making ropes. Our 
camel-men were always at it, and produced, with the assistance of 
fingers and toes, the most excellent rope at the shortest possible 
notice. They also make strong girdles with this fibre, which the 
niggers who are employed in fertilising the palm trees bind round 
their bodies and the trees so as to facilitate their ascent, and provide 
them with a firm seat when the point of operation is reached. They 
weave, too, baskets, or rather stiff sacks, in which to hang their luggage 
on either side of the camel. 

A Socotran camel-man is a most dexterous packer. He must do 
away with his camel’s hump by placing against it three or four thick 
mats or nummuds, and on this raised surface he hangs all his luggage, 
carefully secured in his baskets, with the result that we never, during 
any of our expeditions with camels, had so little damage done to our 
property, even though the roads were so mountainous and the box- 
tree bushes constantly rubbing against them. The camels, too, are 
very fine specimens of their race, standing considerabiy higher than 
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the Arabian animal, and when mounted on the top of our luggage, 
above the hump thus unnaturally raised, we felt at first disagreeably 
elevated. 

Whilst on the subject of camels and camel trappings, I may add 
that each owner has his own mark painted and branded on his own 
property. Some of these marks consist purely of Himyaritic letters, 
whilst others are variants, which would naturally arise from copying 
an alphabetic original, very old-world. I take these marks to be 
preserved by the steady conservatism of the Oriental ; we copied many 
of them, and the result looks like a partial reproduction of the old 
Sabsean alphabet. 

The glory of Mount Haghier is undoubtedly its dragon’s-blood tree 
found scattered at an elevation of about 1,000 feet and upwards over 
the greater part of Socotra. Certainly it is the quaintest treeimaginable, 
from 20 to 30 feet high, exactly like a green umbrella which is just 
in the process of being blown inside out, I thought. One of our party 
thought them like huge green toadstools, another like trees made for 
a child’s Noah’s ark. 

It is a great pity that the Socotrans of to-day do not make more 
use of the rich ruby-red gum which issues from its bark when 
punctured, and which produces a valuable resin, now used as varnish ; 
but the tree is now found in more enterprising countries—in Sumatra, 
in South America, and elsewhere. So the export of dragon’s blood 
from its own ancient home is now practically nil. 

If the dragon’s-blood tree, with its close-set, radiating branches 
and stiff, aloe-like leaves, is quaint—and some might be inclined to say 
ugly—it has, nevertheless, its economic use; but not so its still quainter 
comrade on the slopes of Mount Haghier, the gouty, swollen-stemmed 
Adenium. This, I think, is the ugliest tree in creation, with one of 
the most beautiful of flowers ; it looks like one of the first efforts of 
Dame Nature in tree-making, happily abandoned by her for more 
graceful shapes and forms. The swollen and twisted contortions 
of its trunk recall with a shudder those miserable sufferers from 
elephantiasis ; its leaves are stiff and formal, and they usually drop off, 
as if ashamed of themselves, before the lovely flower, like a rich- 
coloured, large oleander blossom, comes out. The adenium bears 
some slight resemblance, on a small scale, to the unsightly baobab 
tree of Africa, and looks as if it belonge1 to a different epoch of crea- 
tion to our own trees at home. 

Then there is the cucumber tree, another hideous-stemmed tree, 
swollen and whitish; and the hill slopes covered with this look as 
if they had been decorated with so many huge composite candles 
which had guttered horribly. At the top of the candle are a few 
short branches, on which grow a few stiff crinkly leaves and small 
yellow flowers, which produce the edible fruit. This tree, the 
Dendrosicyos Socotrana of the botanist, is alone, like the language of 
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the Bedouin, found on Socotra, and is seldom more than 10 or 12 feet 
in height. It is a favourite perch for three or four of the white 
vultures which swarm in the island, and the picture formed by these 
ungainly birds on the top of this ungainly tree is an odd one. 

To the south of Mount Haghier one comes across valleys entirely 
full of frankincense trees, with rich red leaves, like autumn tints, 
and clusters of blood-red flowers. Noone touches the trees here, and 
this natural product of the island is now absolutely ignored. Then 
there are the myrrhs, also ignored, and other gum-producing plants ; 
and the gnarled tamarinds, affording lovely shade, the fruit of which 
the natives do, oddly enough, know the value of, and make a cooling 
drink therewith. Then there are the tree euphorbias, which look as 
if they were trying to mimic the dragon’s blood, the branches of 
which the natives throw into the lagoons so that the fish may be 
killed, and the poisonous milky juice of which they rub on the bottoms 
of their canoes to prevent leakage. 

Such are among the oddest to look upon of Socotra’s vegetable 
productions. Wild oranges, too, are found on Mount Haghier, of a 
very rich yellow when ripe, but bitter as gall to eat ; and the wild 
pomegranate, with its lovely red flowers and small yellow fruit, the 
flannelly coating of which is only eaten, instead of the seeds, as is the 
case with the cultivated one. 

The Bedouins would bring us aloes both in leaf and in solution, 
in hopes that we might take a fancy to this venerable Socotran 
production. Now a very little of it is collected, and everybody takes 
what he likes from the nearest source, whereas, I believe, in former 
times, when aloes were an object of commerce here, the plantations 
were strictly divided off by walls, and the owners jealousiy looked 
after their property. 

The vegetable world is indeed richly represented in this remote 
island, and one could not help thinking what possibilities it would 
offer for the cultivation of lucrative plants, such as tobacco, which is 
now grown by the natives in small quantities, as is also cotton ; and 
perhaps coffee and tea would thrive on the higher elevations. 

Some of our camps on Mount Haghier, and the expeditions 
therefrom, were very delightful. Ata spot called Adahan, where a 
sort of pass winds its way between the granite peaks, we were 
encamped for several days at an elevation of close on 3,000 feet above 
the sea-level. Here, when the mist came down upon us, we were 
enveloped in clouds, rain, and wretchedness ; but the air to us was 
cool and invigorating, though I fear our scantily clad attendants 
found it anything but agreeable. 

There were drawbacks, too, to the enjoyment of our mountain 
camps in the shape of several kinds of pernicious grasses, which grew 
thickly round our tent, and the seeds of which penetrated relentlessly 
into everything. Grass thorns invaded our day and night raiment, 
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getting into places hitherto deemed impregnable, and the prickly 
sensation caused by them was irritating to both body and mind. 

Mount Haghier is such a very peaky mountain. Ghebel Bit 
Molok (a name which sounds, by the way, as if it was of Assyrian 
origin) is the highest ; it is very sheer and unapproachable at its 
summit, and though only 4,900 feet high will give trouble to the 
adventurous crag-climber who is bent on conquering it. Then there 
are the Dryat peaks, the Adouna peaks, and many others piercing 
the sky-like needles, around which wild goats and civet cats roam 
wild, but no other big game. 

From Adahan we were easily able to ascend to the highest ground ; 
though perhaps one ought not to say easily, for climbing is no joke 
up here through dense vegetation and rocky gullies. Looking down 
into the gorges, we enjoyed some splendid effects, and I was con- 
stantly reminded of the Grand Corral of Madeira. 

Of all our camps in the more mountainous district, I think one 
called Yehagahaz was decidedly the prettiest. It was low down on the 
southern slope of Mount Haghier ; our tents were pitchedin a grove 
of palm trees at the meeting of two rushing streams ; tangled vege- 
tation hung around us on every side, and in whichever way we looked 
we had glimpses of granite peaks and rugged hillsides clad with 
dragon’s blood. The village was quite hidden by trees and creepers, 
but its inhabitants were away on the higher pasturage, and our men 
oveupied the empty tenements. 

Then, again, Fereghet was a most charming spot. Here our tents 
were pitched beneath wide-spreading tamarinds, and we could 
walk in shade for a considerable distance under these gigantic old 
trees. Fereghet, moreover, was the site of an ancient ruined town 
which interested us exceedingly ; walls, 8 to 10 feet thick, had been 
constructed out of large unhewn boulders to check the torrent, which 
in the rainy season rushes down here, carrying all before it to the 
sea. These walls are clearly the work of an age long gone by, when 
weight moving was better understood than it is at present, and 
doubtless the ruins of Fereghet may be traced back to the days when 
Socotra was resorted to for its gums. The fine old tamarind trees had 
done much to destroy the colossal wali, only about 100 feet of which 
now remains ; but there are many other traces of ruins and a small 
fort of later date. It is likely enough that Fereghet was a great 
centre of the trade of the island, for frankincense, myrrh, and dragon’s 
blood grow copiously around, and the position under the slopes of 
Haghier, and in almost the centre of the island, was suitable for such 
a town. 

We opened a tomb not very far from Fereghet with a great block 
of stone over it 6 feet long by 3 feet thick; but the ill-conditioned 


‘relatives of the deceased had placed nothing therein save the 


corpse ; and we were annoyed not to find any trace of inscriptions 
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near this ruined town, which might have thrown some light on the 
subject. All I feel sure of is that the Portuguese did not build this 
town, as it is commonly asserted. In fact I did not see any building 
on the island which can definitely be ascribed to that nation. Wher 
one has seen the elaborate forts erected by the Portuguese on the 
coasts of the Persian Gulf and East Africa, one feels pretty confident 
in asserting that they took no steps to permanently settle themselves 
in Socotra ; in fact their occupation of it only extended over a period 
of four years, and the probability is that, finding it harbourless, 
and worth little for their purposes of a depot on the road to India, 
they never thought it worth their while to build any permanent 
edifices. 

On the plain behind Tamarida there is a conical hill about 200 
feet high called Hasan, which has been fortified as an Acropolis, and 
was provided with cemented tanks. These ruins have also been 
called Portuguese. but they looked to me more Arabic in character. 
There are also the foundations of some curious unfinished houses at 
Kadhoop, also assigned to the Portuguese ; but there appears to me 
to be no reason whatsoever for ascribing these miserable remains to 
the builders of the fine forts at Muscat, the founders of Ormuz and 
Goa, and the lords of the East up to the seventeenth century. 

Below Fereghet the valley gets broader and runs straight down 
to the sea at the south of the island, where the streams from Mount 
Haghier all lose themselves in a vast plain of sand called Noget. 
This is the widest point of the island of Socotra, and it is really only 
thirty-six miles between the sea at Tamarida and the sea at Noget, 
but the intervention of Mount Haghier and its ramifications make it 
appear a very long way indeed. 

The island to the east and to the west of its great mountain 
very soon loses its fantastic scenery and its ample supply of water. 
We first landed on Socotra at the town of Kalenzia, at the extreme 
western end of the island, with an apology for a port or roadstead 
facing Africa, and the one most sheltered during the prevalence 
of the north-east monsoon. Kalenzia is a wretched spot, a jumble, 
like the capital, of the scum of the East: Arab traders, a Banyan or 
two, a considerable Negroid population in the shape of soldiers and 
slaves, and Bedouins from the mountains, who come down with their 
skins and jars of clarified butter to despatch in dhows to Zanzibar, 
Muscat, and other butterless places. 

Butter is now the great and almost the only export of the island, 
and the butter of Socotra has quite a reputation of its own in the 
markets on the shores of Arabia and Africa. The Bedouin’s life is 
given up tothe yroduction of butter, and the Sultan of Socotra owns 
a dhow which exports it in very large quantities ; and for this purpose 
they keep their numerous flocks and herds—more numerous, I think, 
than I ever saw before in so limited a space. 
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Scattered over Socotra ‘there are numerous villages, each being a 
little cluster of from five to ten round or oblong houses and round 
cattle pens. I was informed by a competent authority on the island 
that there are 400 of these pastoral villages between Ras Kalenzia 
and Ras Momi, a distance of some 70 odd miles as the crow flies ; 
and from the frequency with which we came across them during 
our marches up only a limited number of Socotra’s many valleys, 
I should think the number is not over-estimated. If this is 
so, the population of the island must be considerably over the 
estimate given, and must approach twelve or thirteen thousand souls ; 
but owing to the migratory nature of the inhabitants, and their life, 
half spent in houses and half in caves, any exact census would 
be exceedingly hard to obtain. 

Kalenzia, like Tamarida, has its lagoca, fed by water coming down 
from its more humble, encircling mountains, reaching an altitude 
of about 1,500 feet. The shore here is rendered pestiferous 
by rotten seaweed and the bodies of sharks, with back fin and tail 
cut off, exposed for drying on the beach, and the eight days we had 
to tarry at Kalenzia before our journey inland could be arranged for 
were the most tedious of those we spent on the island. 

Kalenzia boasts of a wretched little mosque, in character like those 
found in third-rate villages in Arabia ; Kadhoop possesses another, 
and Tamarida no less than two; and these represent the sum-total 
of the present religious edifices in Socotra, for the Bedouins in their 
mountain villages do not care for religious observances, and own no 
mosques. 

It is a wonder that all the inhabitants of Kalenzia do not die 
from fever, for the lagoon here is very fetid-looking, and they drink 
from nothing else ; we preferred the brackish water from a well hard by 
until we discovered a nice stream under the slopes of the mountains 
about three miles away, to which we sent skins to be filled. This 
stream is under the northern slopes of the Kalenzia range, and near 
it are the ruins of an ancient town, and as it trickles on towards the 
island it fertilises the country exceedingly, and its banks are rich in 
palms and other trees. The abandoned site of this old town is 
infinitely preferable to the modern one, and much healthier. 

Whilst at Kalenzia we must have had nearly all the inhabitants 
of the place at our tent asking for a remedy for one disease or another ; 
mostly gastric troubles they seemed to be, which they would describe 
as pains revolving in their inside like a wheel, and wounds. The 
Socotran medical lore is exceedingly crude. One old man we found 
by the shore having the bowels of a crab put on a very sore finger by 
way of ointment ; a baby of very tender age (11 months) had had its 
back so seared by a redhot iron that it could get no rest, and cried 
most piteously. They have no soap, no oil, no idea of washing or 
cleansing a wound, and cauterisation with a hot iron appears to be 
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their panacea for every ailment. Yet the Bedouins in the mountains 
certainly understand the efficacy of cupping; one of our servants 
had atouch of fever, and the native leech, who demanded 2 annas 
from me as his fee, shaved a bit of hair off his patient’s head, punc- 
tured the skin, and to this applied a horn, which he sucked, and then 
proceeded with certain incantations necessary to complete the cure, 
sitting and looking at his patient, and making passes with his hands 
as if he were about to mesmerise him. A favourite remedy with them 
is to stop up a nostril with a plug to prevent certain noxious scents 
penetrating into it; but, as far as we could see, they make no use 
whatsoever of the many medicinal herbs which grow so abundantly on 
the island. 

The women of Kalenzia use turmeric largely for dyeing their faces 
and their bodies yellow, a custom very prevalent on the south coast 
of Arabia ; they wear long robes, sometimes dyed with indigo, some- 
times of a bright scarlet hue, the train of which is cast over one arm, 
and a loose veil of a gauzy nature, with which they conceal half 
their faces. Silver rings and bracelets of a very poor character and 
glass bangles complete their toilet, and the commoner class and 
Bedouin women weave a strong cloth in narrow strips of goat’s hair, 
which they wrap in an unelegant fashion round their loins to keep 
them warm. From one end of Socotra to the other we never found 
anything the least characteristic or attractive amongst the possessions 
of the islanders, nothing but poor examples of what one finds 
everywhere on the south coast of Arabia. 

Many weddings were going on during our residence at Kalenzia, 
and at them we witnessed a ceremony which I had not seen before. 
On the morning of the festive day the Socotrans, negro slaves being 
apparently excluded, assembled in a room and seated themselves 
round it. Three men played tambourines or tom-toms of skin called 
teheranes, and to this music they chanted passages out of the Koran, 
led by the ‘ mollah ;’ this formed a sort of religious preliminary to a 
marriage festival; and in the evening, of course, the dancing and 
singing took place to the dismal tune of the same tom-toms, detri- 
mental very to our earlier slumbers. The teherane would seem to be 
the favourite and only Socotran instrument of music—if we except 
flutes made of the leg-bones of birds common on the opposite coast, 
and probably introduced from there—and finds favour alike with 
Arab, Bedouin, and negro. 

The houses of Kalenzia are pleasantly shaded amongst the palm 
groves, and have nice little gardens attached, in which gourds, 
melons, and tobacco grow; and in the middle of the paths between 
them one is liable to stumble over turtle backs, used as hencoops 
for some wretched specimens of the domestic fowl which exist here, 
and which lay eggs about the size of a pigeon’s. 

Owing to the scarcity of water in the south-western corner of the 
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island we were advised not to visit it; the wells were represented to 
us as dry, and the sheep as dying, though the goats still managed to 
keep plump and well liking. Perhaps the drought which has lately 
visited India may have affected Socotra teo ; and we were told before 
going there that a copious rainfall might be expected during December 
and January; but during our stay on the island we had hardly any 
rain, except when up on the heights of Mount Haghier. 

We took five days in getting from Kalenzia to Tamarida, and 
found the water question on this route rather a serious one until we 
reached Mori and Kadhoop, where the streams from the high 
mountains began. Mori is a charming little spot by the sea, with a 
fine stream and a lagoon, and palms and bright yellow houses as a 
foreground to the dark blue mountains. 

Kadhoop is another fishing village built by the edge of the sea, 
with a marshy waste of sand separating it from the hills ; it possesses 
a considerable number of surf-boats and canoes, and catamarans on 
which the fishermen ply their trade. Just outside the town women 
were busy baking large pots for the export of butter, placing dung 
fires around them for this purpose. The Socotrans are very crude 
in their ceramic productions, and seem to have not the faintest 
inclination to decorate their jars in any way. 

Between Kadhoop and Tamarida the spurs of Mount Haghier 
jut right out into the sea, forming a bold and rugged coast-line, and 
the path which connects the two places is as fine a one to look upon 
as I have ever seen. It is marvellous to see the camels struggling 
along this road, and awful to hear their groans, and the shouts of the 
camel-men as they struggle up and down and in and out of rocks ; in 
parts the road was so bad that we had to engage twelve men to carry 
our luggage slung on long poles. 

The views inland up the rugged yellow crags, covered with ver- 
dure and studded with the quaint gouty trees, are weird and extra- 
ordinary, and below at our feet the waves dashed up in clouds of 
white spray. We had heard much of the difficulties of this road 
and the dangers for foot-passengers, and we were told of the bleach- 
ing bones of the camels which had fallen into the abyss below. In 
fact, at Kadhoop our men tried all they could to persuade us to go 
round by sea; but we ourselves experienced none of these difficulties. 
We certainly saw the bones of one camel below us, but none of ours 
followed its example ; but we revelled in the beauty of our surround- 
ings, which made us think nothing of the toilsome scramble up and 
down the rocks. 

As we left the mountain side and approached the plain of 
Tamarida we passed close by what would seem to have heen an 
ancient ruined fort on the cliff above the sea, evidently intended to 
guard this path. 

Sultan Salem of Socotra, the nephew of old Sultan Ali of Kisheen, 
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the monarch of the Mahri tribe, whom we had visited two years before 

on the south coast of Arabia, governs the island as his uncle’s deputy. 
He has a castle at Tamarida of very poor and dilapidated appearance, 
which he rarely inhabits, preferring to live in the hills near Garriah, 
or at his miserable house at Hanlaf, some eight miles along the coast 
from Tamarida. Hanlaf is as ungainly a spot as it is possible to con- 
ceive, without water, without wood, and invaded by sand ; quite the 
ugliest place we saw on the island, its only recommendation being 
that during the north-east monsoons the few dhows which visit the 
island anchor there, since it affords some sort of shelter from the 
winds in that direction, and Sultan Salem has a keen eye to 
business. 

His Majesty came to visit us shortly after our arrival at Tamarida 
from his country residence, and favoured us with an audience in the 
courtyard of his palace, with all the great men of the island seated 
around him. He is a man of fifty, with a handsome but somewhat 
sinister face ; he was girt as to his head with a many-coloured kafieh, 
and as to his loins with a girdle supporting a finely inlaid Muscat 
dagger and a sword. His body was enveloped in a clean white robe, 
and his feet were bare. 

We had again occasion to see him before we left the island, when 
we were bargaining with him for the use of his own dhow to take us 
back to Aden; and we found him in business matters very grasping 
and cunning, and, after demanding four times as much as we ought 
to pay, he finally managed to extort from us double the proper sum 
by forbidding the captains of any other craft to deal with us. This 
degenerate descendant of the kings of the frankincense country did 
not impress us much as a man in whom we could place implicit con- 
fidence, but nevertheless he gave us two fat kine and four lean lambs. 

Certainly Tamarida is a pretty place, with its river, its lagoon, 
and its palms, its whitewashed houses and whitewashed mosques, and 
with its fine view of the Haghier range immediately behind it. The 
mosques are new, and offering but little in the way of architectural 
beauty, for the fanatical Wahhabees from Nejd swept over the island 
in 1801, and in their religious zeal destroyed the places of worship ; 
and the extensive cemeteries still bear testimony to the ravages of 
these iconoclasts in ruined tombs and overturned headstones. 

Still, as in Marco Polo’s time, there isa mysterious glamour about 
the inhabitants of this island. They bear a very uncanny character 
with their neighbours, and two nervous Somali lads, who accompanied 
us in the capacity of servants, expressed great fear of being bewitched, 
and got hold of a story of a woman of Muscat who was bewitched by a 
Socotran and turned into a seal, in which form she was compelled to 
swim to the island. This imputation of magic power has survived 
long, for in ancient days Socotran women were believed to lure ships 
on to their doom with their magic wiles, and to possess the power of 
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producing calms and storms at will. As for the inhabitants of Tama- 
rida, they are much afraid of certain jinni, or goblins, which haunt 
their stream, and never, if they can help it, go near it at night. 

We hired our camels for our journey eastwards from the Arab 
merchants at Tamarida; they are the sole camel proprietors in the 
island, as the Bedouins own nothing but their flocks: and excellent 
animals they are, too—the strongest and tallest I have seen. Of our 
camel-men, some were Bedouins and some were niggers, and we found 
them on the whole honest and obliging, and with the usual keen eye 
for a possible backsheesh, not uncommon elsewhere. 

The eastern end of Socotra is similar in character to the west, - 
being a low continuation of the spurs of Haghier, intersected with 
valleys, and with a plateau stretching right away to Ras Momi about 
1,800 feet above the sea-level. This plateau is a perfect paradise 
for shepherds, with much rich grass all over it ; but it is badly watered, 
and water has to be fetched from the valleys below. In the lower 
ground are found quantities of wild donkeys, which, the Bedouins 
complained, were in the habit of trampling upon and killing their 
goats. Whether these donkeys are naturally wild or descendants of 
escaped tamed ones I am unable to say. Some are dark and some 
are white, and their skins seemed to me more glossy than those of 
the domestic moke. The Bedouins like to catch them if they can, 
and tame them for domestic use. 

The east of the island is decidedly more populous than the west, 
as the water supply is better, and we were constantly passing the 
little round-housed villages, with their palm groves and their flocks. 
At first we kept along the lower ground for some time, passing by 
Garriah Khor, a very long inlet or lagoon which stretches inland for 
at least two miles ; and then we ascended to a plateau which runs all 
the way to Ras Momi, about 1,500 feet above the sea-level. We found 
here large numbers of Bedouins dwelling in deep caves with their 
cattle ; and as we ascended we passed a peak 2,000 feet high, called 
Godahan, which has a great hole in the middle of it, through which 
a large patch of sky is visible. Behind this peak is a curious flat 
ridge, raised not so many feet above the plateau, which is called 
Matagioti, and is perfectly honeycombed with fissures and crevices, 
offering delightful homes for people of troglodytic tendencies. Huge 
fig trees grow in these crevices, and dragon’s-blood trees, and the large 
herds of cows and goats revel in the rich carpet of grass which covers 
the flat surface of the plateau. Unfortunately, this rich pasture 
ground is only indifferently supplied with water. We obtained ours 
from two very nasty holes where rain water had lain, and in which 
many cattle had washed ; and when these dry up the Bedouins have 
to go down to the lower valleys in search of it. Before we left it had 
assumed the appearance of porter. 

As Ras Momi is approached the country wears a very desolate 
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aspect ; there are no trees here, but low bushes and stunted adeniums 
covered with lichen ; very little water, but plenty of undulating grass- 
covered hills. It is curiousthat in this somewhat wild and at present 
uninteresting locality we found more traces of ruins and bygone 
habitations than we found in any other part of the island. About 
five miles from Ras Momi, and hidden by an amphitheatre of low 
hills on the watershed between the two seas, we came across the 
foundations of a large square building, constructed out of very large 
stones, and with great regularity. It was 105 feet square ; the outer 
wall was 6 feet thick, and it was divided inside into several com- 
partments by transverse walls. To the south-east corner was attached 
an adjunct, 14 by 22 feet. There was very little soil in this build- 
ing; nothing whatever save the foundations to guide us in our specu- 
lations as to what this could be. Other ruins of a ruder and more 
irregular character lay scattered in the vicinity, and at some remote 
period, when Socotra was in its brighter days, this must have been 
an important centre of civilisation. 

The hills all about here are: divided into irregular plots by 
long piles of stones stretching in every direction, certainly not the 
work of the Socotrans of to-day, but the work of some people who 
valued every inch of ground, and utilised it for some purpose or 
other. The miles of walls we passed here, and rode over with our 
camels, give to the country somewhat the aspect of the Yorkshire 
wolds. It has been suggested that they were erected as divisions 
for aloe-growing ; but I think if this was the case traces of aloes 
would surely be found here still; aloes are still abundant about 
Fereghet and the valleys of Haghier, but here near Ras Momi there 
are none. Near the summit of one hill we passed an ancient and 
long disused reservoir, dug in the side of the hill, and constructed 
with stones ; and during our stay here we visited the sites of many 
ancient villages, and found the cave charnel-houses already alluded 
to. 

Before leaving this corner of the island we journeyed to the edge 
of the plateau and looked down the steep cliffs at the Eastern Cape, 
where Ras Momi pierces with a series of diminishing heights the 
Indian Ocean. The waves were dashing over the remains of a wreck, 
still visible, of a German vessel which went down here with all hands 
some few years ago, and the Bedouins produced for our edification 
several fragments of German print, which they had treasured up, 
and which they deemed of fabulous value. Ras Momi somewhat 
reminded us of Cape Finisterre, in Brittany, and as a dangerous point 
for navigation it also resembles it closely. 

We took a southern path westward again, and after a few days 
of somewhat monotonous travelling after leaving Ras Momi we again 
came into the deeper valleys and finer scenery of the central district 
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of the island, and found our way across the heights of Haghier to 
Tamarida again. 

I should think few places in the world have pursued the even 
tenor of their ways over so many centuries as Socotra has. Yakout, 
writing 700 years ago, speaks of the Arabs as ruling here ; the author 
of the Periplus tells us the same thing; and now we have a repre- 
sentative of the same country and the same race governing the island 
still. 

Socotra has followed the fortunes of Arabia ; throughout, the same 
political and religious influences which have been at work in Arabia 
have been felt here. Socotra, like Arabia, has gone through its. 
several stages of Pagan, Christian, and Mohammedan beliefs. The 
first time it came in contact with modern ideas and modern civili- 
sation was when the Portuguese occupied it in 1538; and this was, 
as we have seen, ephemeral. Then the island fell under the rod of 
Wabhabee persecution at the beginning of this century, as did nearly 
the whole of Arabia in those days. In 1835 it was for a short time 
brought under direct British influence, and Indian troops encamped 
on the plain of Tamarida. It was then uncertain whether Aden 
or Socotra would be chosen as‘ a coaling station for India, and 
Lieutenant Wellsted was sent in the Palinwrus to take a survey of it ; 
but doubtless the harbourless condition of the island, and the superior 
advantages Aden afforded for fortification and for commanding the 
mouth of the Red Sea, influenced the final decision, and Socotra, with 
its fair mountains and rich fertility, was again allowed to relapse into 
its pristine state of quiescence, and the British soldier was con- 
demned to sojourn on the barren, burning rocks of Aden, instead of 
in this island paradise. 

Finally, in 1876, to prevent the island being acquired by any 
other nation, the British Government entered into a treaty with the 
Sultan, by which the latter gets 360 dollars a year, and binds himself 
and his heirs and, successors, ‘ amongst other things, to protect any 
vessel, foreign or British, with the crew, passengers and cargo, that 
may be wrecked on the island of Socotra and its dependencies,’ and 
it is understood that the island is never to be ceded to a foreign 
Power without British consent. 

A more peaceful, law-abiding people it would be hard to find else- 
where—such a sharp contrast to the tribes on the south Arabian coast. 
They seem never to quarrel amongst themselves, as far as we could 
see, and the few soldiers Sultan Salem possesses have a remarkably 
easy time of it. Our luggage was invariably left about at night 
without anyone to protect it, and none of it was stolen, and after our 
journeys in Southern Arabia the atmosphere of security was exceedingly 
agreeable. Money is scarce in the island, and so are jealousies, and 
probably the Bedouins of Socotra will remain in their bucolic innocence 
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to the end of time, if no root of bitterness in the shape of modern 
civilisation is planted amongst them. 

It is undoubtedly a providential thing for the Socotran that his 
island is harbourless, that his mountains are not auriferous, and that 
the modern world is not so keen about dragon’s blood, frankincense 
and myrrh as the ancients were. 


J. THEODORE BENT. 








DO FOREIGN ANNEXATIONS IN]JURE 
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I have often thought how strange is the contrast between men in their individual 
and in their collective capacities. The individual Briton is the boldest, the most 
disregarding man as to danger you can find anywhere on earth ; he never expects 
that evil is coming upon him or doubts his power to resist it. The collective 
Briton, however, is as timorous as a woman ; he sees danger everywhere. If any 
nation increases its exports for a single year, the downfall of British trade is at 
hand. Ifany nation finds an outlet for its trade in some new or unexplored por- 
tion of the world, instead of rejoicing at the amount of natural resources which is 
proclaimed for human industry, he says there is a rival to whom our fall will be 
due. I entreat them to abandon this state of fear and to believe that which all 
past history teaches us—that, left alone, British industry, British enterprise, 
British resource is competent, and more than competent, to beat down every 
rivalry, under any circumstances, in any part of the globe, that might arise.’ 













THERE is a very widespread impression that the recent colonial 
activity of European powers has already bad, and is destined to have 
in the future in a still larger degree, an evil influence upon the 
maintenance and expansion of British foreign trade. It is pointed 
out with truth that the area of possible new markets for the produce 
of European manufacture is steadily diminishing, while competition 
in the older markets of the world becomes each year more acute. 
European states are endeavouring to secure for themselves the 
monopoly of such new markets as remain by wholesale annexations. 
Africa, which even a few years ago appeared to offer all sorts of 
possibilities, is being mapped out into ‘spheres of influence’ within 
which the occupying power is to be left free to reap all the advantage 
it can, both political and commercial. The scramble for the 
remaining markets of the world is in fact becoming fast and furious. 
It is not denied that into this scramble Great Britain has entered 
with at least as much vigour as any of her rivals, but it is pointed 
out that whereas Great Britain allows her competitors to share with 
her upon absolutely equal terms at all events the opportunities 
offered by her new territories, the first thing every other Power does 

























1 Speech of Lord Salisbury at the Annual Dinner of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce, March 10, 1897. 
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is to erect a tariff wall round its new acquisitions for its own benefit 
and to the disadvantage of all competitors. 

This is undoubtedly a point of great importance and cannot be 
made too clear. 

It is a fact that the colonial policy of Great Britain—whether 
for good or evil—has not in recent times sanctioned the imposition 
of preferential duties in favour of the mother country.2 What- 
ever part of the earth’s surface Great Britain annexes, she opens 
as freely to foreigners as to her own subjects, and to that extent she 
may be said to be a true pioneer of commerce wherever she goes. 
So far her unrivalled financial and (in a less degree) commercial 
position has given her a dominating influence in her own colonial 
markets, but that does not detract from the merit of having offered 
her competitors the same opportunities as are presented to herself. 

It has, on the other hand, been the policy of other European 
countries in their colonial fiscal legislation to discriminate in favour 
of the mother country. Their views of colonial expansion are the 
views which were held in England until the early part of this century. 
Apart from a sentiment of which I shall presently speak, they value 
and maintain their colonies as a source of direct and exclusive profit 
for themselves. I am not concerned to criticise this policy one way 
or the other. It is one of the facts of politics which has to be ac- 
cepted by statesmen and men of business. Foreign annexation 
means a tariff wall, a wall of varying height and varying solidity, 
but a wall all the same. 

And, so far as one can judge, this policy is not likely to be speedily 
changed. Colonial expansion is in the air. It has become an 
essential part of the policy of the more progressive European states. 
They are realising—perhaps a little late in the day—that the future 
of the world belongs to the great states, the ‘ world states’ as Seeley 
called them. In comparison with such empires as Great Britain and 
her colonies, the United States of America, and perhaps Russia, will 
have become in say fifty years’ time, Germany and France without 
colonies must inevitably dwindle in importance and status. They 
might retain great military strength, they no doubt would retain 
great intellectual and commercial vitality, but their influence outside 
Europe would necessarily decline until they came to take a secondary 
place in the life of the globe. It is certain that they have perceived 
this. The very movement which has brought about in Great Britain 
so striking a change in the views of all public men, and indeed of all 
educated persons, with regard to our colonies has had its counterpart 
in‘a less degree in France and Germany. Since the great war of 
1870,\France has set herself to build up with almost feverish haste a 
great colonial empire in Africa and Indo-China. Her Government 


* Our right to accept exclusive preferential treatment from our own colonies ap- 
pears_to have been surrendered in our treaties with Belgium and Germany. 
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has not hesitated to take upon itself responsibility after responsibility 
for distant annexations, even during those earlier years when the whole 
sentiment of the nation was in favour of husbanding and concentra- 
ting the national resources in view of dangers and eventualities 
nearer home. 

In the case of Germany—absorbed as she has been in multiplying 
her means of production and fitting herself for a deadly struggle with 
Great Britain for the commercial supremacy of the world—colonial 
expansion has been somewhat less rapid and on a less extended scale. 
Still large territories in Africa have been added to her Empire 
during the last fifteen years, and it is not unreasonable to suppose . 
that other schemes are being held over for future execution as 
opportunity may arise. 

It is not surprising that the development of an active policy on 
the part of foreign powers in a field which we had come to regard 
as peculiarly our own should have excited apprehension in the minds 
of many Englishmen, especially when they saw an active colonial 
policy always accompanied by a restrictive commercial policy. Surely 
territory annexed by foreign powers and at once fenced round with a 
protective tariff would be lost to our industry? To the somewhat 
nervous patriot every foreign annexation seems another possible market 
snatched from British trade. 

I believe these fears to be exaggerated. I believe that a careful 
examination of our trade with foreign colonies will be found both 
consoling and reassuring, consoling because we shall see how valuable 
a trade is already carried on with the old and long settled colonies of 
Spain, Holland, and Portugal, reassuring because of the fair promise 
for the future afforded by our growing trade with the recently acquired 
territories of the more progressive powers. 

I think that such an examination will bring home to our minds 
just those lessons which are so admirably summarised by Lord 
Salisbury in the quotation at the head of this article. And the first 
of those lessons is that most of the annexations which can now take 
place, by whomsoever they are made, really do mean new oppor- 
tunities for human industry and human enterprise, opportunities which 
British traders can avail themselves of, and do avail themselves of with 
far more success than any other traders. And another and more 
unexpected lesson is that tariff walls are not the greatest hindrance 
to trade. They are a hindrance of course, and a serious hindrance ; 
but given a settled country with inhabitants who attach a value to 
European products, and have something to exchange for them, 
British traders will find means to do business with them tariff or no 
tariff. It is far better for British trade that a country should be 
settled under an orderly government, even though that government 
imposes a hostile tariff, than that it should be a free and open market 
with anarchy and social disorder reigning within. 
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I propose to examine our trade with foreign colonies in the 
following pages, and I am persuaded that many of the figures and 
many of the facts will be new to most readers. Probably few but 
experts have a very definite idea of the amount of our exports to 
foreign colonies. There is a general and vague impression that under 
the circumstances they cannot be large. The figures are not often 
presented to the public in a clear and simple form, and a natural 
horror of statistics prevents the ordinary man from following the 
matter very far. And yet it is certain that every one who takes an 
interest in foreign and colonial affairs would be glad to know the 
facts, especially if they come as a relief to the pessimism which has 
of late invaded the public mind with regard to the future of British 
trade. 

Before proceeding to give the figures, a word of caution is neces- 
sary. We must not expect large amounts, because many of these 
colonies are in their infancy, nor must we expect large increases from 
year to year, because the growth of trade with new markets is com- 
paratively slow. The days of ‘leaps and bounds’ belong to the past. 
Except for purely journalistic purposes few striking or- sensational 
facts can be elicited from statistics of trade. One must be satisfied 
with small growths if they are steady, and with tendencies if they are 
uniformly in one direction. 

These are the figures of our total exports * to foreign colonies.‘ 


Annual Average for the Period Annual] Average for the Period Annual Average for the Period 
1881 to 1885 1886 to 1890 1891 to 1895 


£ £ £ 
7,940,288 7,518,563 7,744,016 


That is to say we export annually direct to the colonies of foreign 
powers, in spite of hostile tariffs, about 8,000,000/. worth of goods 
of one kind or another. This is more than the total value of our 
annual exports to the kingdom of Italy, or to Spain and Portugal, or 
to Turkey. It represents four-fifths of the value of our exports to 
Russia. It greatly exceeds what we send to China, and does not fall 
far short of our exports to China and Japan together. It is just as 
much as we send to our own Dominion of Canada. 

In face of such figures as these the importance of foreign colonial 
markets cannot be questioned. 

And further, they are increasing markets, not declining markets. 
This statement hardly appears to be borne out by the above 
figures, but the apparent falling off is entirely due to a reduction in 
our exports to the Spanish colonies, owing no doubt to the insurrec- 
tion in Cuba and disturbances in the Philippines. Our exports to 
the colonies of France, Portugal and Holland all show an increase 
during the last quinquennial period. 

* Only exports are dealt with because they alone are directly affected by tariffs. 

* Tunis is not included. 
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This will be made clear by the following table: 
Annual Average for | Annual Average for | anneal Average for 


| Period 1881 to 1885 | Period 1886 to 1890 Period 1891 to 1895 











£ £ £ 
| French possessions* . 808,520 703,308 950,841 
Dutch a as Te 2,212,059 1,882,314 2,372,475 
| Portuguese ,, holies 648,696 787,140 941,270 
| Spanish oe.) (ls 4,096,696 4,047,630 | 3,410,547 
| Danish =, ; 174,317 98,171 | 68,883 
| German ns ‘ ol t— t— t— 


t No reliable record. 


Comparing the last quinquennial period with the period 1881 to . 
1885, the money value of our annual exports to French possessions 
has increased from 17 to 18 per cent., that to Dutch possessions 
about 7 per cent., and that to Portuguese possessions about 45 per 
cent. Taking the three groups of colonies together, the latest period 
shows an increase of 16 per cent. upon the earliest. And this 
increase has taken place in face of a steady and continuous fall in 
prices.® 

In our exports to the colonies of Spain there is a decline of about 
15 per cent., but this, as already stated, is mainly due to the war in 
Cuba, which has seriously impaired the fortunes of that island, and 
to the disturbed state of the Philippines, where trade has greatly 
suffered. 

In confirmation of this view it may be stated that the exports of 
other European countries to Spanish possessions during the same 
period have declined considerably. But for these untoward circum- 
stances it is fair to assume that our exports to the Spanish colonies 
would have held their own. 

The Danish West Indian Islands, which constitute the colonial 
possessions of Denmark, do not apparently afford an expansive 
market for our commerce. The totals of our exports to these islands 
are not large, but the falling off during the last two quinquennial 
periods is very heavy. I am not able to explain the cause of this 
falling off, but that it is not due to the action of a customs tariff dis- 
criminating in favour of the mother country is clearly proved by the 
figures of Denmark’s own exports to her colonies during the same 


period. 
Total Value of Danish Exports to Danish West Indies® 


Annual Average for Period Annual Average for Period Annual Average for Period 
1881 to 1885 1886 to 1890 1890 to 1895 
£ £ £ 
15,150 11,700 18,745 (about) 


5 Lest it should be said that perhaps the latest period corresponds with a period 
of general inflation, I call attention to the fact that on the contrary the years 1891 
to 1895 were years of declining exports in our general foreign trade. 

® These figures, which are only approximate, are taken from the ‘ Statistical 
Abstract for the principal and other Foreign Countries,’ issued by the Board of Trade, 


Vor. XLI—No, 244 8 xX 
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There is certainly no sign here of the Danish exports being swollen 
by trade diverted from Great Britain. 
Of our trade with German colonies there are no reliable returns 
for the fifteen years with which I am dealing. However important 
and dangerous Germany may be as a rival in the markets of the 
world, up to the present her colonial activity has been more tire- 
some and embarrassing to diplomatists than to traders. Her 
acquisitions are too recent for them to afford any profitable illustra- 
tion of the effects of tariffs upon trade. 

Foreign colonies fall naturally and obviously into two groups : 

(1) The old and long settled colonies, such as those of Holland, 
Spain, and some of the most important settlements of France and 
Portugal. 

(2) The more rece ‘ly acquired possessions of France and Germany, 
and any other actively colonising power. 

A glance at the above table will show how valuable our trade is 
with these old colonies. The possessions of Spain take almost as 
much from us as Spain herself. Our exports to the Dutch East 
Indies are greater than our exports to the Austrian Empire. Still 
these colonies are like the older countries of the world. They have 
been exploited for a long time. We do not expect a rapid and 
striking development of British commerce with them any more than 
with the mother countries. It is interesting and gratifying to know 
that they do continue to afford us valuable and, on the whole, not 
declining markets. 

But the main interest and importance of an examination such as 
this lies not with them but with the new and undeveloped territories 
which European powers in our own day keep on adding to their 
possessions. Are they practically lost to British trade or are they 
not? It is with this question that I am most concerned. 

In the present state of the world, European powers can only add 
to their colonial possessions in two ways. They may encroach upon 
the more or less civilised and settled territory of the enfeebled 
Oriental states, as for instance the French have done in Tunis and 
Indo-China, or as we ourselves have done in Zanzibar—veiling 
exclusive influence under the title of protectorates—or they may 
annex out and out the lands of barbarous peoples, as most of the 
European states have done in Africa and elsewhere. In the first 
case it is probable, and in the second it is possible, that British traders 
may already be doing business with the territory which falls under 
foreign influence. It so happens that the French possessions include 
instances of both kinds, and that they have been in existence 
long enough to give at all events some indication of what is likely 
to be the effect of foreign occupation upon Great Britain’s trade 
with those lands. For instance there is the State of Tunis, with 
which we were carrying on a considerable trade before the French 
declared their protectorate in 1881. After that event, it need hardly 
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be said, the French endeavoured to obtain for themselves as much of 
the trade as in their opinion their dominant position entitled them 
to expect. Grave fears were undoubtedly entertained as to the pros- 
pects of British trade in Tunis, and for a time those fears appeared 
to be justified. 

A glance at the figures of our exports will show what was the 
actual course of events. 


Value of Total British Exports to Tunis 


Tripoli and Annual Average Annual Average Annual Average 
Tunis for Period for Period for Period 


1880 ” 1881 to 1885 1886 to 1890 1891 to 1895 
£ £ £ £ 
90,779 121,961 95,281 188,358 


From these figures it will be seen that during the second quin- 
quennial period, after the French protectorate was proclaimed, there 
was a heavy falling off in British exports, but during the last period 
there has been great and constant progress. The last period shows an 
increase of nearly 100 per cent. over the second period and of 50 per 
cent. over the first period. It is impossible to say what would have 
been the history of British trade with Tunis if the French had not 
interfered, but it does not seem unfair to conclude that one of the 
main causes of the increase which has lately taken place is the gradual 
and progressive settlement of the country under the orderly govern- 
ment of France, and that where social order is secured British trade, 
and indeed all trade, will flourish and increase. 

Let us next take the French possessions in Indo-China. 

This territory was detached from various Eastern Governments, 
and represents semi-civilised communities, though in a considerably 
less degree than Tunis. The French conquests in the Indo-Chinese 
peninsula are so recent that there has hardly been time for the 
growth of a large trade. 

These are the figures of our exports :— 


Value of Total British Exports to Indo-China 


Annual Average for Period Annual Average for Period Annual Average for Period 
1881 to 1886 to 1890 1891 to 1895 


£ £ £ 
16,680 22,769 143,564 
They speak for themselves, and prove that a very considerable 
business is coming into existence for British traders in spite of an 
adverse tariff. In the last quinquennial period our exports are almost 
equal to one-quarter of France’s exports to her own colony, as will be 
seen from the following figures :— 


Approximate Value of France's Exports of her own Produce to Indo-China 


Annual Average for Period Annual Average for Period 
1886 to 1890 1891 to 1895 


£ £ 
454,000 600,000 


7 In the Board of Trade returns until the year 1881 Tripoli and Tunis were 
coupled together. 
3x2 
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It may be interesting to state that British exports consist chiefly 
of low-priced cotton goods, in the manufacture of which we greatly 
surpass the French, so that we may fairly hope that France’s 
activity on the southern borders of China) will provide us with 
increasing outlets for our trade. 

I come now to the French possessions in West Africa. These 
annexations of France are of the very type which causes the most 
alarm to those who see in all foreign colonial activity a direct threat 
to British trade. They have been conducted on a huge scale. France 
has marked out for herself on the map of Africa ‘ spheres of influence’ 
which put completely in the shade the similar efforts of every other 
power except Great Britain. If she were to succeed in shutting out 
the produce of British manufactures from territories so vast, it would 
undoubtedly be a great calamity. But does she? What story do 
the figures of our exports tell ? 


Value of Total British Exports to French West Africa 


Annual Average for Period Annual Average for Period Annual Average for Period 
1881 to 1885 1886 to 1890 1891 to 1895 


£ £ £ 
181,752 98,496 260,292 


Approximate Value of France’s Exports of her own Produce to French 
West Africa 


Annual Average for Period Annual Average for Period 
1886 to 1890 1891 to 1895 


£ £ 
407,096 840,500 


Looking first at the table of our own exports, it is clear that our 
trade is a growing one. The last quinquennial period shows an 
increase of 150 per cent. upon the second, and of nearly 100 per cent. 
upon the first. And the increase has taken place just in those articles 
which satisfy the wants of uncivilised peoples—cheap textiles—so that 
as the country is opened up and developed, we may look for the 
continuous expansion of our trade, so long as we maintain our 
present superiority in the manufacture of such articles. Comparing 
our exports with those of France to these her own territories, it will 
be seen that ours amount to about 30 per cent. of the value of hers, 
and that as hers increase, ours increase too, and in something like 
the same proportion. More than this we could hardly expect. 

It cannot be denied, therefore, that in the case of all the recent 
annexations of France, British trade has been able to obtain a strong 
foothold, and that the prospects of future increase are decidedly 
promising. 

The African possessions of Portugal, although not recently 
acquired, represent undeveloped territory similar in character to the 
French African colonies. Portugal has done very little for them. 
She is not a progressive power. It is only when her territory marches 
with that of some other European state that the commerce of her 
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colonies shows signs of vitality and growth. Even then itis probably 
due to foreign initiative and the employment of foreign capital. On 
the West Coast of Africa, where her territory is large, but where she 
is left more alone, our trade is valuable, but it does not grow rapidly. 
On the East Coast, where her colonies are contiguous with our own, 
trade shows far more vitality. 

These are the figures of our exports :— 


Value of Total British Exports to Portuguese African Possessions 


Annual Average Annual Average Annual Average 
for Period for Period for Period , 
1881 to 1885 1886 to 1890 1891 to 1895 


% Ce —————— £ £ 
Western Africa 361,473 415,245 402,753 
Eastern Africa 55,331 146,265 359,534 


These figures represent a very considerable trade, and so far as 
Portugal’s East African possessions are concerned, it is a rapidly 
growing trade. In the course of three quinqiennial periods it has 
increased more than sixfold. 

It is an interesting fact that our exports of purely British goods 
reach more than twice the value of Portugal’s exports of her own 
domestic produce to these African colonies. Complete returns are 
not available, but a comparison can be made in this way. Taking 
the nine years from 1885 to 1893, the average annual value of British 
exports of British goods amounts to about 541,473/., while the annual 
average value of Portugal’s exports of domestic goods amounts to 
242.1751. 

From all these figures, which I have given in the barest possible 
form,® and the importance of which I have no desire to magnify, it 
is clear that Great Britain does most undoubtedly succeed in carrying 
on a large, a valuable, and an increasing export trade with the colonies 
of foreign powers, in spite of tariffs intended in many cases to dis- 
courage, if not todestroy, trade with other than the mother country. 
Of course it may be argued that if all this territory were in our own 
occupation our trade with it would be far greater than it actually is. 
That, no doubt, is true, but apart from the fact that we have already 
almost as much territory as we can for the moment effectively 
occupy and administer, we have to deal with the situation as it is. 
Foreign colonies are there. The desire for colonial extension on the 
part of foreign powers is increasing. We cannot stop it, if we would. 
What consolation, then, can we draw from our present commercial 
relations with foreign colonies? If the experience of the past fifteen 


® For instance, I have only spoken of direct exports. Many British goods are 
sent by the powers themselves to their colonies. If these could be added they would 
strengthen the case I wish to present. 
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years is worth anything, it seems to me to prove that so far as the 
colonies of Spain, Holland, Portugal, and France are concerned, we 
have nothing to fear. Whatever their future may be, we shall 
participate in the fruits of their progress and prosperity. Their 
hostile tariffs may hamper our trade, they cannot destroy it. With 
a more liberal policy on their part we should have fairer opportunities 
and do a larger business ; but accepting the situation as it is, we may 
set against our disabilities all those advantages to trade which arise 
when a civilised power creates a strong and orderly government 
among semi-civilised or barbarous peoples. 

As a trading country, we possess certain superiorities over our 
rivals, which I think we are likely to retain for some time longer, I 
will only indicate one or two of them. Our financial position and the 
enormous loanable capital of which Great Britain disposes give us a 
power which it is difficult to exaggerate. We can offer loans for the 
development of foreign colonies, and for financing their business, upon 
terms which even the sternest patriotism can with difficulty resist. 
When once important enterprises in a country are in British hands, 
interests are created and trade follows. The influence of foreign 
loans upon our export trade is a subject which would amply repay 
investigation. Without dwelling upon it now, it may safely be said 
that the first effect of loans is to stimulate exports. 

Another great advantage we possess lies in the fact that one of 
our chief superiorities as manufacturers consists in our power of 
producing on a large scale, and at very cheap rates, just those 
articles which are required to satisfy the demand or to assist in the 
development of uncivilised communities. We can turn out cheap 
textiles and good machinery at lower prices than either the French 
or the Dutch, the Spanish or the Portuguese. And so long as the 
demand of colonial markets is simple and elementary, as it must be 
in the case of such annexations as it is possible to make nowadays 
in Africa or elsewhere, so long will our superiority give us a good 
share of their trade, The French excel in the better qualities and in 
the more artistic forms of many textiles—in all those which minister 
to the more luxurious wants of mankind—but they find in their 
dealings with their own undeveloped possessions in Asia and in 
Africa that they are compelled to buy English cotton goods to satisfy 
the market. ° 

I have spoken so far of our superiority to four only out of the five 
European colonising powers. I have purposely omitted to mention 
Germany. Many readers will think that to omit Germany in the 
discussion of any trade question is to omit the part of Hamlet from 
the play. 

It does not come within the scope of this article to discuss the 
question of German rivalry, England and Germany will fight out 
their industrial battle in the markets of foreign colonies as elsewhere, 
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but they will fight it out under precisely the same conditions so far 
as the tariffs of these colonies are concerned. If foreign annexations 
are injurious to British trade, they are for exactly the same reasons 
injurious to German trade. If Germany contrives to carry on 
business with foreign colonies in spite of tariff walls, it is because 
she possesses certain advantages and superiorities similar to, but 
probably differing from, those which England possesses. The circum- 
stances of the two countries as regards the foreign colonial trade are 
very much the same. At present both of them cultivate it in friendly 
rivalry with more or less success. Which will oust the other, or 
whether, as is far more likely, neither will oust the other, time alone 
can decide, 

With regard to our trade with German colonies it is impossible 
to speak definitely. The annexations of Germany are very recent, 
and so far as one can judge her choice of ‘ spheres of influence’ has 
net been very fortunate. Up to the present time she has been 
largely engaged in overcoming difficulties of administration, so that 
there has not been much favourable opportunity for the development of 
foreign trade, except in the older of her colonies, 

If I might hazard an opinion it would certainly be that it is on 
the whole a fortunate thing for British trade that the area of possible 
German annexation which remains on the earth’s surface is not very 
large. I think it possibile that the tariff wall which would surround 
a large German colonial empire might be more effective than are 
those which surround the possessions of France and Portugal. 

What, then, is the conclusion of the whole matter? Is it of no 
importance from the point of view of our foreign trade whether 
territory falls under the dominion of foreign countries or of Great 
Britain Certainly not. 

Our best markets are the markets of our own colonies and 
possessions, Per head of their population they take from us far 
more than any foreign colony. ‘Trade follows the flag.’ I do not 
for a moment question that. It is to our own kin across the seas 
that we must look for the great development of our trade in the 
future, as it is to them we must look for the extension of our influ- 
ence and the growth of our power. But while we continue our own 
national policy of expansion, developing to the best of our ability all 
our ‘unimproved estates’ and even ‘pegging out’ fresh ‘claims’ 
wherever we can, there is no reason why we should not rejoice in the 
fact that there is satisfaction to be gathered from our transactions 
with foreign ‘ claims’ and alien ‘ estates.’ 

The movement of foreign colonial expansion is far too powerful 
for us to arrest it, even if we would. Our interests come into conflict 
with those of foreign powers all over the world. The task of 

British diplomacy has become infinitely more difficult during the 
last twenty-five years. Many parts of our empire, which were then 
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in safe isolation, now march with the possessions of our European 
neighbours. Questions arise which were formerly undreamed of. 
For their happy solution concessions have to be made and com- 
promises effected. Our statesmen are frequently compelled in the 
course of negotiations to acknowledge and to gratify the colonial 
aspirations of foreign powers. As often as not they have in con- 
sequence to encounter the hostile criticisms of a nervous public and 
press in this country. If anything is yielded to the French in Siam, 
‘our interests are being sacrificed.’ If a bargain is struck with 
another power in Africa, ‘fertile regions are being lost to British 
trade.’ I admit that underneath these feelings lies the conviction, 
more or less justified by past history, that Great Britain would 
make better use of—or shall I say make more rapid progress with the 
settlement of ?—the territory in dispute, but this is a conviction we 
can hardly expect our rivals to share with us. It is just this grudging 
attitude towards the expansion of our neighbours that gains for us 
the reputation of a grasping and selfish power. It is an attitude the 
British public ought frankly to abandon. I believe our statesmen 
have abandoned it, if indeed they ever held it. ehT exigencies of 
our world-wide policy demand and necessitate a more generous view of 
the colonial ventures of other powers. So far the adoption of such 
a policy has been rendered difficult by the fear that our commercial 
interests might suffer. The practical experience of the past fifteen 
years goes to prove that such fears areillusory. It teaches us plainly 
that foreign annexation does not carry with it the extinction of our 
trade. British enterprise is vigorous enough and British commerce 
has vitality enough to overstep, in some measure at all events, any 
barriers that are likely to be erected against them. 


HENRY BIRCHENOUGH. 
Macclesfield. 
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CHANTILLY AND THE DUC DAUMALE 


THE castle and estate of Chantilly, and the collections there, are 
celebrated. The spot is a beautiful one. An immense forest forms 
a thick mantle covering the surrounding hills and valleys. The 
castle rises amidst the waters, majestic and picturesque. Memories 
of great people cling around this noble dwelling: the names of the 
Montmorencys, the Condés and the Bourbons, recur to the mind the 
moment one’s gaze rests upon those walls which have sheltered so 
many illustrious personages. Recollections of the last possessor 
mingle therewith and shed a new and enduring splendour on the 
noble pile. 

A description of Chantilly Castle would fill a large volume, and 
each of the principal parts of the collections it contains would require 
at least three. This is precisely the number of volumes to be devoted 
to the paintings by M. F. A. Gruyer, to whom the late Duc d’Aumale 
confided the task of compiling a catalogue with comments and 
engravings. Another scholar, M. Léopold Deslisle, was chosen to 
enumerate the riches of the library, which was added to constantly 
and with the best taste by a book-loving prince, himself the author 
of an historical work, ably written and enriched with vainable docu- 
ments. The other coilections abound in works of art and in arms ofall 
sorts and all periods. Each one was to be the subject of a monograph, 
with plates and figures supplementing the descriptions. The work 
has already been commenced, and will probably be continued by the 
Institut de France, to which the Duc d’Aumale has bequeathed (by 
will dated 1887) the estate and all that it contains, reserving only the 
usufruct. The noble Duke was a member of three sections of that 
eminent body—the Académie Frangaise, the Académie des Beaux- 
Arts, and the Académie des Sciences morales et politiques. The 
other two divisions, the Académie des Sciences and the Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, might also have enrolled him, for there 
are few branches of knowledge to which the Duke was a stranger. 

Although the Chantilly estate has a considerable past and a feuda) 
origin dating pretty far back, the name is not ancient. It comes 
from a clump of lime trees (campus tilie), the remains of which, it 
is said, are still to be seen in one of the avenues. There is good 
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reason to believe, however, that the original trees have disappeared 
and given place to others. What is more certain is that a fortress 
existed there in the Middle Ages, built by the first owners of the 
land in the midst of swamps, where it was beyond the reach of the 
missiles employed before the invention of cannon. On the site 
occupied by this fortress was erected what has since been called ‘the 
old castle.’ This ancient stronghold, like many others antecedent to 
the twelfth century, formed, owing to the shape of the ground, an 
irregular pentagon, with a projecting tower ateachangle. The little 
that is known of its history only reveals that in the tenth century it 
belonged to the Count de Senlis, and that it afterwards passed to the 
branch of that house which received the name of de Boutellier on 
account of the office of royal cup-bearer with which it was invested. 

In the fourteenth century the estate passed into the hands of 
Guy de Laval, who sold it to Pierre d’Orgemont, chancellor of France. 
Marguerite, an heiress of this Pierre d’Orgemont, brought it back to 
the family from which she had sprung by her marriage with Jean II. 
de Montmorency. Here the history commences to be piquant. 
The two sons whom Jean had had by his first wife fell out with their 
step-mother and seized the occasion to oppose the king, Louis the 
Eleventh, by joining the Duke of Burgundy’s party. This enraged 
their father, who, in his judicial capacity, summoned one of them, 
Jean, lord of Nivelle, in Flanders, to appear before him and hear him- 
self condemned to return to his feudal duty. This summons was 
made known by the sound of trumpets and the voices of heralds-at- 
arms. But Nivelle was distant; Jean turned a deaf ear, and failed 
to put in an appearance. The call was repeated again and again, 
but still remained unanswered. Montmorency’s fury then became 
ungovernable ; he disinherited his son and spoke of him as a ‘ felon’ 
and a ‘chien,’ His impotent rage excited no doubt the caustic wit 
of the clerks of his household, for they humorously said, ‘ ce chien de 
Jean de Nivelle, il s’enfuit quand on l’appelle.’ This has passed into 
a proverb, and when a man will not hear, or runs off when called, it 
is commonly said that ‘il ressemble 4 ce chien de Jean de Nivelle 
qui fuit quand on l’appelle.’ 

Jean II., remaining loyal to Louis the Eleventh, kept to his 
resolution to disinherit his son, who remained in Flanders. The 
Comte de Horn, who was beheaded with the Comte d’Egmont, was 
Jean de Nivelle’s grandson. These things are somewhat apart from 
our subject, but there is a connecting link in the fact that Jean II. 
had, by Marguerite d’Orgemont, a son, named Guillaume, who 
was the father of the famous high constable, Anne de Montmorency, 
the real founder of Chantilly Castle. The old castle had become too 
small and resembled a prison. It was the time when the Italian 
renaissance was extending its ramifications into France just after the 
expeditions into Italy made by Charles the Eighth, Louis the Twelfth, 
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and Frangois Premier. Utilising the leisure given him by his disgrace 
under Frangois the Second, he built a new castle in the new style, a 
mixture of the Roman architecture then being revived beyond the 
Alps, and of the elegant and variegated French architecture. The 
old massive towers of defence had not yet been discarded, but their 
character had been changed. Instead of being a warlike element, 
they formed a decorative feature. The defensive appearance sub- 
sisted, but was brightened by the enlarged windows and the open- 
worked balustrades. 

Lawns and flower-beds charmed the eye, while beautiful avenues 
stretched away into the forest. Anne I., Duke of Montmorency, 
perished at Saint-Denis at the hand of Robert Stuart. He was 
seventy-four years old ‘and had had sufficient time to give his 
residence at Chantilly an air of grandeur, which his descendants have 
not failed to increase. But the work of the old warrior was destined 
to undergo some vicissitudes. His grandson, Henri II. de Mont- 
morency, was, for a short time, the idol of the people and the Court, 
A brilliant prince, but weak-willed, he allowed himself to be drawn 
into a conspiracy against Richelieu. This was the last cry, so to 
speak, uttered by the feudal spirit. Henri lost his head at Toulouse 
in 1632, at the age of thirty-eight years. With him the first ducal 
branch of the Montmorencys became extinct. His sister Charlotte, 
the most beautiful woman of her time, entered into possession of the 
sequestrated property. She married Henri II. de Bourbon-Condé, and 
thus it was that the eaglets of the Montmorencys became united to 
the fleurs-de-lys of France, and the bipartite escutcheon was able to 
be sculptured by the Duc d’Aumale on the walls of the restored 
chateau. This Princess de Bourbon-Condé-Montmorency was the 
mother of the great Condé, of the Prince de Conti, and of Madame de 
Longueville. The Chantilly estate having thus become the property 
of the house of France, it ever afterwards remained so. 

The historians of the end of the sixteenth century are loud in 
their praises of the beauties of Chantilly, and the pleasures enjoyed 
by the little court which Prince Henri II. held there. M. 
Cousin has written eloquently about it in his able work on Madame 
de Longueville. It is, however, to the Grand Condé that Chantilly 
chiefly owes its renown. He not only embellished it internally, but 
caused Le Notre to lay out new gardens, make channels to carry away 
the waters of the brooks, and enclose the fish-ponds within solid walls. 
Charles the Fifth had visited Chantilly in the time of the Constable ; 
and later Henri the Fourth had come there, attracted, however, 
more by the charms of the chatelaine than by the beauty of the spot 
and the sumptuousness of the new chateau. The Grand Condé was 
visited there by Louis the Fourteenth and all his Court, whom he 
entertained with a splendour that quite dazzled Madame de Sévigné, 
Everybody has read the letter in which she describes those festivities, 


. 
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' and relates with such unaffected, inimitable art the events of that 
famous day when Vatel killed himself: — 


On soupa, il y eut quelques tables ot le réti manqua. . . . Cela saisit Vatel ; 
il dit plusieurs fois: ‘Je suis perdu d’honneur; voici un affront que je ne sup- 
porterai pas.’ I] dit 4 Gourville: ‘ La téte me tourne; il y a douze nuits que je 
n’ai dormi; aidez-moi 4 donner des ordres.’ . . . Le prince alla jusque dans la 
chambre de Vatel et lui dit: ‘ Vatel, tout va bien, rien n’était si beau que le 
souper du roi.’ Il répondit: ‘Monseigneur, votre bonté m’achéve; je sais que le 
roti a manqué & deux tables,’ ‘Point du tout,’ dit le prince ; ‘ne vous fachez pas ; 
tout va bien.’ Minuit vient; le feu d’artifice ne réussit pas; il fut couvert d’un 
nuage. 11 coftait 16,000 francs. A quatre heures du matin, Vatel s’en va par- 
tout ; il trouve tout endormi; il rencontre un petit pourvoyeur qui lui apportait 
seulement deux charges de marée; il attend quelque temps; sa téte s’échauffait, 
il crut qu’il n’aurait pas d’autre marée ; il trouva Gourville, il lui dit : ‘Monsieur, 
je ne survivrai pas 4 cet affront-ci.’ Gourville se moqua de lui. Vatel monta 4 
sa chambre, mit son épée contre la porte et se la passa au travers du cceur, mais 
ce ne fut qu’au troisiéme coup. . « . La marée cependant arrive de tous cétés ; on 
cherche Vatel pour la distribuer ; on monte 4 sa chambre; on heurte, on enfonce 
la porte, on le trouve noyé dans son sang; on court 4 M. le prince qui fut au 
désespoir.’ 


Such is Madame de Sévigné’s account of it. To-day Vatel would 
have felt no uneasiness. In the absence of sea-fish he would have 
fallen back on fresh-water fish, with which the ponds at Chantilly 
are abundantly stocked. He would have artistically disguised the 
carp as turbot and the eels as rock lobsters. At a push he would 
have served breast of chicken as filleted sole, so great has been the 
progress made in the culinary art in France since the days of Louis 
the Fourteenth. Yet they were not afraid to spendmoney. A well- 
informed chronicler compiled an account of what it cost the Prince to 
entertain worthily his great cousin the King, and he estimated the 
expense at 200,000 livres, which is equal to 800,000 francs of our 
money. But this is nothing in comparison with the millions of 
francs spent two centuries earlier by a merchant of Florence to 
celebrate his daughter’s marriage. 

Chantilly was still further enlarged and improved by the descen- 
dants of the great Condé. They built a church, planted the Pare de 
Sylvie, and erected various subsidiary buildings, or completed those 
which were still unfinished. Thus the famous stables with marble 
troughs were built, which can hold 240 horses. When Paul the First, 
Emperor of Russia, came to France, Louis-Henri de Bourbon, grand- 
son of the great Condé, gave, in the central rotunda which forms a 
riding school, a feast ending with a sort of transformation scene. 
The screens which shut off the two wings containing the horses were 
drawn aside, displaying the entire stable to the sight of the guests. 

The Revolution swept down upon Chantilly as upon many other 
splendid residences. The old castle was demolished, and the small 
castle would have shared the same fate had not the buyer delayed 
its destruction too long. This small castle, called the Chateau 
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d’Enghien, together with the stables, were turned into barracks. 
Under the Empire, the forest was an appanage of Queen Hortense, 
and when the restoration came, Prince Louis-Henri de Bourbon re- 
entered into possession of the estate and the ruins of the castle. He 
died in 1818, and his son, the last of the Condés, whose son, the Duc 
d’Enghien, was shot at Vincennes, himself died shortly after the 
revolution of 1830. He was found hanging to a window-fastening in 
the Chateau de Saint-Leu, where he was then staying. Full light 
has never been thrown upon his tragic end. By his will the youth- 
ful Duc d’Aumale was made universal legatee. The immense fortune 
of the Condés could not have come into better hands. 

The young Prince had the traditional valour of the Bourbons. His 
military disposition, of which he gave such brilliant evidence in Africa, 
was coupled with a passionate fondness for literature and art. Early 
in life, when master of his ideas, he formed the design of bringing 
back to Chantilly its past splendours, and of using the revenues of 
the domain for the complete restoration of the home of the Condés. 
The revolution of 1848, which broke out while he was Governor of 
Algeria, prevented him from executing his plans at that time. 
Popular with the army which he had led to victory, beloved and 
respected in France, hé might easily have brought over his troops 
and commenced with the provisional government a struggle, the 
issue of which would scarcely have been doubtful. But he preferred 
exile to civil war. From this, and from the reserved attitude which 
he always maintained after his return to France, a writer has tried 
to draw the conclusion that in submitting to exile, and in appearing 
to lend his words and actions to the passing of laws contrary to equity 
and justice, the Duc d’Aumale adhered to their principles, and 
abandoned for his part the rights of his family. This writer is 
mistaken. He seems to have forgotten the high-spirited letter which 
the prince addressed to M. Grévy, when the latter countersigned the 
decree taking from him the dearest of his titles, that of general in 
his country’s service. He had been forbidden to serve on the battle- 
field at a time when France had dire need ofa valiant captain, but 
he was thought of when a military judge was wanted, in which 
capacity he performed his duty with an ability and high-mindedness 
which extorted the admiration of all Europe. He had even been 
visited in his retirement in order to be asked to place the collar of 
the Golden Fleece around the neck of the President of the Republic. 
His duty done and the dictates of courtesy satisfied, the hero of 
Abder Kader had been struck off the rolls of the army; after his 
family’s banishment had come his own degradation. The cup was 
full; he repulsed it with indignation, an action which cost him a 
new period of exile lasting three years. 

When the Duc d’Aumale came back, political feeling had no 
doubt become less strong, for his return gave general satisfaction. 
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He found that great progress had been made with the works at 
Chantilly under the direction of the architect, Viollet-Leduc. The 
latter died before finishing his task and was succeeded by M. Daumet, 
who carried it to completion. 

The reconstruction of the chiteau having been terminated, the 
Duke was able to give effect to an idea long entertained byhim. He 
had wished to bequeath the whole estate of Chantilly to that great 
society, the Institut, to which he belonged in three different capaci- 
ties. He did better, he made it over irrevocably by a donation in 
due legal form with the adhesion of all his family, simply reserving 
to himself the possession thereof during his lifetime, in order to 
embellish it still further. This arrangement has not been without 
advantage to Chantilly. The collections, all of which are comprised 
in the donation, have been increased, especially the library and the 
picture gallery. Both were started in England, some masterpieces 
on canvases and on panels, as well as some rare books, having been 
acquired by the Duke during his exile. They cannot be described 
here, but we must not omit to mention a few of them. First in 
chronological order is a painting in tempera by Giotto called La Mort 
de la Vierge,a notable work on account of the solemnity of its 
subject. It contains twenty-one figures within its small frame. 
This valuable picture belonged to the collection of M. Reiset, a 
former curator of the Louvre Gallery. The whole of the Reiset 
collection was acquired by the Duc d’Aumale in 1879. Next, there 
are some paintings, not striking in appearance, but useful for the 
history of the art of the early schools of Sienna and Florence. The 
quettrocentisti appear in a few paintings by Fra Angelico and his 
school. Then there are a Saint John-Baptist, at once hard, rigid 
and mystical, by Andrea del Castagno ; a charming ‘ mystic marriage 
of Saint Francis to humility, poverty, and chastity,’ three figures very 
touching in their idealism, by Pietro de Sano; a virgin between two 
saints, by Filippo Lippi, a curious example of realism; a profile 
portrait of the beautiful Simonetta Vespucci, the friend of Julian de 
Medicis, which is attributed to Pollajuolo and might also be attributed - 
to Botticelli; a ‘ Vierge glorieuse’ by Perugini, formerly in the 
Northwick collection ; an ‘ Annunciation,’ by Francia; ‘Autumn,’ by 
Botticelli; and ‘ Esther and Ahasuerus,’ a scene into which Filippo 
Lippi has put all the grace and savour of his genius. 

The examples of the earlier period of the Milanese and Venetian 
schools show us nothing very remarkable prior to an Infant Jesus by 
Bernardino Luini, which seems to have come from Raphael’s pencil. 
The ‘ Christ with the reed,’ by Titian, of which there is a replica at 
Vienna, was bought by the Duc d’Aumale at Brescia. Much nego- 
ciation took place before this picture was allowed to pass the frontier. 
A ‘Virgin,’ with a numerous company of saints, is one of Palma 
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Vecchio’s best canvases. It belonged for a time to the Northwick 
collection, but passed to Chantilly with the Reiset pictures. 

Passing over a number of secondary works, we reach one of the 
masterpieces of the Condé museum, Raphael’s ‘Three Graces.’ 
M. Gruyer, the Duc d’Aumale’s confidant in art matters, relates that 
the prince could not recognise the three Graces in this little painting. 
To him, the three figures, each holding an apple or an orange, were 
an allegory of the three ages of woman,—one representing youth, 
another the marriageable age, and the third mature age. He 
explained his idea by saying that the first two appear to the best 
advantage, almost full face, whereas the woman who has reached the 
child-bearing age partially hides herself and shows her back. This 
is an original and plausible theory; but it does not convince M. 
Gruyer, who persists in seeing in Raphael’s picture an eloquent 
souvenir of an antique sculpture sketched by the painter at Sienna. 
This exquisite painting passed from the Dudley Gallery to Chantilly 
for the modest price of 25,0001. It has been engraved in France, 
first by Mr. Walker, and afterwards by M. Adrien Didier, whose work 
is worthy of the original. 

Another small picture by Raphael, after his second manner, 
possesses, apart from its great value as a work of art, a certain histo- 
rical value. It is a painting of the Virgin called the Orleans Virgin, 
a family heirloom, so to speak. It has very great merit in the eyes 
of connoisseurs. Painted at Urbino between 1505 and 1508, it is 
imbued with Florentine grace, and figures among Raphael’s works as 
a striking and perfect production. This picture travelled a good deal 
before reaching the Orleans Gallery. It got into the hands of David 
Teniers the Younger, who was accused of having touched up the 
background ; but it is certain that he did not commit that crime. 
During the French revolution the Orleans Virgin was taken back to 
Flanders for safety, and was sold there for 12,000 francs. It came 
once more to France, passed from hand to hand, was sold for 24,000 
francs at the sale of the Aguado collection, and again changed hands 
for 150,000 francs at the Delessert sale, in 1869, the Duc d’Aumale 
being the purchaser. M. Gruyer estimates that if the picture were 
offered for sale to-day, it would fetch more than 1,000,000 francs, 
but he thinks that it is now at the end of its wanderings. This is a 
point which we shall examine further on. 

After noting examples of Andrea del Sarto, Jules Romain, Perino 
del Vaga, and Bronzino, all derived from the estate of the Prince of 
Salermo, and an historical portrait, that of the famous Odet de 
Coligny, Cardinal of Chatillon, painted in France by Primaticcio, we 
reach the Bolognese school with all the Carraccis. A canvas by 
Annibal Carracci, ‘ Venus Asleep,’ is its only capital item. After these 
the Italian schools are met with more and more rarely and finally 
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come to an end, with the exception of a landmark here and there to 
guide us through the history of Italian painting. 

A few fragments of Spanish painting lead us to the Byzantine 
school, from the banks of the Rhine, and to the Dutch and Flemish 
schools, in which we meet with a portrait of Jean-sans-Peur by an 
unknown hand, two portraits by Jan Van Eyck, or at all events after 
his manner, and a very interesting figure of the Grand Batard de 
Bourgogne. This Grand Batard, named Antoine, was the second of 
Philippe-le-Bon’s nineteen bastard children. Some of their descend- 
ants might still be found by careful search in Flanders or Burgundy. 

Among the Flemish quattrocentisti we have to mention a picture 
by Thierry Bouts, entitled ‘ Translation of Relics,’ of a deeply religious 
character ; two valuable works by Jan Memling, and some historical 
figures by unknown painters, one of whom is supposed to have been 
Holbein. We then come to a very curious portrait of Elizabeth 
Stuart, Queen of Bohemia, by Mierevelt. Without stopping to 
examine some portraits by Pourbus and Hendrich Pot, we may draw 
attention to a full-length portrait of Gaston de France, Duke of 
Orleans, by Van Dyck. This portrait, one of the master’s finest, was 
given in 1829 to the Duke of Orleans, afterwards Louis-Philippe, by 
King George the Fourth. It is well known in England. By the same 
painter there are two other portraits; one, half-length, of the famous 
Count de Berghes, is the figure of a soldier, without fear if not without 
reproach ; and the other, hung alongside to form a contrast, that of 
the Princess de Barbangon, pretty, gentle, and winning, who is less 
known than she ought to be. Then come the small Flemings and a 
picture of the Grand Condé by Teniers Junior. 

Here, had we space, we should give a pen-and-ink sketch of that 
great man, although we should have some difficulty in doing so after 
the portrait drawn for all time by the author of the. Histoire des 
Princes de la Maison de Condé. Juste d’Egmont also has painted 
Louis II., Prince de Bourbon, but at a later age—thirty-five 
years. This portrait must have been painted from 1654 to 1658, 
when the prince was serving in Spain. It formed part of Condé’s 
estate, and is therefore the origu*!. Replicas are to be found in 
France, Belgium, and Spain. There are doubtless some in England 
as well. 

We will pass over the remaining pictures of the two schools, 
although they include some fine sea-pieces and an excellent landscape 
by Ruisdael, in order to deal with the English school, the examples of 
which are not numerous, but extremely interesting. 

Joshua Reynolds is represented by a portrait of the Duc de 
Chartres, afterwards Louis-Philippe. He is painted full length, in 
the uniform of a colonel of Hussars. This picture, of bright colouring, 
is a reduction of the large portrait which is at Hampton Court, and 
which has suffered from fire as well as from the restorers. By the 
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same artist there is ‘the two Waldegraves,’ mother and daughter, 
which is one of his masterpieces. Nothing could be more graceful or 
charming. One asks oneself whether the painter has not pictured an 
artist’s dream rather than taken his models from nature. The salon 
in the Champs-Elysées now open contains a finely executed stroke- 
engraving of this picture. 

Among the treasures recently added to the Condé Museum, which 
is the name given to it by the Duc d’Aumale, we can only mention 
the forty Fouquets purchased by the prince at Frankfort in 1891, and 
for which he paid 250,000 francs to Mr. George Brentano, their former 
owner. They are miniatures extracted from a primer written and 
illustrated for Etienne Chevalier, Treasurer of France. The space 
at our command would not allow us to do more than indicate the 
subjects, and a catalogue of this kind would have but a secondary 
interest. M. Gruyer has made a special study of them, the results of 
which he has published in a large volume illustrated by forty helio- 
graphic engravings from the originals. Unfortunately, this book, 
which is a very erudite work, has not been put on the market ; but it 
ought at least to be possible to consult it in the great public 
libraries. 

We have said nothing about the pictures of the French school, 
which occupy a very distinguished place in the Musée de Condé. 
After the works by Fouquet, Clouet, and their pupils, the modern 
French school takes up the largest space. Ingres, Delacroix, and 
Meissonier are worthily represented. 

The late prince, in making arrangements for the endurance 
and glory of his life’s work, did not fail to provide sufficient resources, 
not only for its maintenance, staff, repairs, and so forth, but also for 
gradual additions to the collections. There is no need for anxiety in 
this respect. The Chantilly estate is very large. The forest not 
only produces wood, but contains extensive beds of that limestone of 
which Paris is built. These might be made to yield a considerable 
revenue, and the Institute of France can be relied upon to deal 
prudently with this source of income. What we fear is a danger of 
another sort, arising from a different cause, ard, in our opinion, of a 
very threatening character. 

France, for more than a century, has been in a permanent state 
of feverish unrest. She is permeated with a leaven of discord which 
causes her governments to be uncertain, unsettled, and of short 
duration. An orator in Parliament well expressed this one day when, 
in a moment of sincerity, he said: ‘The present régime is one of 
perpetual change.’ The past is no guarantee for the future; the 
cruellest things are done ; injustice and wrongdoing have borrowed the 
mask of legality, and in the name of the law people have been pillaged 
and massacred. The same may occur again. In the past, noisy and 
unscrupulous minorities have seized the reins of power and prepared 
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the way for the advent of despotism, and can any one say we shall 
not see them again—that the mob would not now listen to and 
follow them ? 

The Institute of France, consisting of the five Academies, was 
not created by the Convention, as has been said. Before the 
Convention there were six Academies, all of which were dissolved in 
1793, and when, two years later, the Convention tried to re-establish 
them under the name of the Institute, it only allowed three of the 
old Academies to form part of the new body. It is therefore 
misleading to try to make it appear that the late Duke, in endowing 
the present Institute, desired to attach his gift to the Convention’s 
narrow and paltry scheme. The Convention put aside the Académie 
Frangaise on the plea that elevation of character, intellectual worth, 
poetry, eloquence, and genius were elements hostile to the spirit of the 
Revolution. This was the reason it offered for having suppressed the 
company founded by Richelieu. 

Since 1795 until now the Institute has continued its way, not 
without heavy trials, but on the whole with credit to itself and 
advantage to the community. The Duc d’Aumale, in endowing it 
with a quasi-royal appanage, wished to spare it further ordeals and 
settle to some extent its destinies. His idea was that in enriching it 
he at the same time made it fixed and enduring. But he could not 
endow it with strength to resist the fluctuations of political power. 
This very wealth constitutes an attraction for the covetous and a 
source from which to draw in case of need. Is the Institute 
necessarily a closed field? May not other classes pass the elastic 
boundary which has successively been opened or shut to admit new 
classes or eliminate them? Even at the present moment two 
satellites are gravitating around it: the Academy of Medicine and 
the National Agricultural Society. Both have fairly close connections 
with the Government; might not the latter widen the doorway in 
order to admit them? And, if this were done, is it certain that the 
Institute would keep entirely the place assigned to it by the prince 
in his generous designs? All these questions present themselves 
when one examines the consequences which may unexpectedly result 
from political changes, or from embarrassments caused by an impend- 
ing crisis. 

If politicians were able to abolish the six old Academies by a stroke 
of the pen, they may just as easily do away, ame of these days, with 
the present Institute and its five Academies. In France the learned 
soeieties have always been an object of suspicion on the part of the 
Government, either because it has feared the influence wielded by those 
intellectual centres, or because if, has met with resistance when it has 
tried to thrust upon them its nominees. Fear and wounded vanity 
—no other motives are needed by the powers that be to commit an 
act of violence. And once the Institute suppressed, what would 
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become of the late prince’s magnificent donation? It would revert 
to the State. If an Act of Parliament should be necessary, it would 
readily be passed by the force of the idea that the State alone is 
the legitimate guardian and curator of the nation’s treasures. 
Always the raison d’Ftat—more powerful in France than human 
reason. 

Whatever may be the destiny in store for it, the Duc d’Aumale’s 
donation is none the less a great and generous act, an act inspired 
by a broad and sincere liberalism. It has nothing about it which is 
not in complete accordance with the known character of him of whom 
M. Edouard Hervé, a fellow Academician of his, has said that he had 
‘that pleasingly original capacity of sharing the ideas of the new 
France while retainmg all the courtliness of the old régime .. . 
Few men (adds M. Hervé) could so well hold their own with the best 
authorities on the most varied topics, or discuss with such superiority 
any question of literature, art, or military science.’ We ourselves 
often saw him at the Agricultural Society of France, modestly 
presiding over the Forest Cultivation Section, upon whose dis- 
cussions he used to bring to bear his wide practical knowledge. 
With his great good sense he always succeeded in leading back the 
debaters, however divergent might be their views, to the common 


ground of general principles. France was not wise enough to 
utilize his talents, which were such as are rarely found united in one 
man, but the moral and intellectual inheritance left by him will not 
be lost as an example, and it will be more enduring than Chantilly 
itself. 


ALPHONSE DE CALONNE. 
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THE NEW IRISH POLICY 


THe Government have made a great cowp. The hearts of Unionists, 
especially in Great Britain, are glad ; Liberal-Unionists are exultant ; 
Nationalist criticism, for the moment at any rate, is disarmed, and 
the approbation expressed by Irish politicians of all parties is almost 
unexampled. True, the enthusiasm is greater here than in Ireland, 
where, though County Government Reform has for years been a 
standing dish, it has hardly excited that interest with which the 
Home Rule controversy has invested it amongst English politicians. 
Personally I have always advocated Local Government Reform as an 
essential part of the political education of the people, but I have 
never regarded it as a substitute for Home Rule ror expected it to 
satisfy Nationalist aspirations. Even setting aside Home Rule and 
the Land, there are many other questions which interest the Irish 
public more and are more urgent, such as University Education, 
Private Bill legislation, and even the newly discovered need for a 
Board of Agriculture, so prematurely abandoned. The fact is, the 
need for Reform was much less than in England. The existing 
Grand Jury system, though anomalous, is simple and coherent, 
and its practical abuses have long passed away with the ascendency 
of the Grand Juror class; and the Poor Law System, of more 
recent growth and based on English lines, is defective not so much 
in its constitution as from its want of practical adaptability to 
the changed circumstances of the country and the time. There- 
fore, while of course the Grand Jury and the ex-officio element. 
of the Board of Guardians were good enough sticks to beat the 
English Government with, there was never sufficient popular feeling 
on the subject to supply motive power for carrying a Bill through 
Parliament ; often, indeed, not enough to drag the matter beyond the 
perfunctory stage of the Queen’s Speech. Motive power has now 
been supplied by the pecuniary relief from rates offered both to 
landlords and tenants, and no doubt it will be sufficient for Par- 
liamentary purposes, and for the rest probably l’appétit viendra en 
mangeant ; though it may be doubted whether the joint action for 
the development of their own business as farmers, which the Recess 
Committee have preached, and which it was one main object of the 
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Chief Secretary’s proposed Board of Agriculture to evoke, would not - 
prove a more vital force for making Local Government march than 
any joint action for public purposes even in local affairs can afford, or 
any appetite for local influence can engender. 

Let no one suppose, however, that under these circumstances 
the new policy will be accepted by the agricultural community in 
Ireland as an ‘alternative’ for the Board of Agriculture. The latter, 
being essentially a non-party question, attracted politicians but little, 
while neither they nor the farmers at first understood the full signifi- 
cance of the new departure involved in Mr. Gerald Balfour’s Bill. One 
thing alone they all saw—that the financial proposals were incon- ~ 
sistent with the unanimous demand for the relief of agricultural 
rates on the English basis. But these proposals were by no 
means of the essence of the measure, and the progress its 
main principles have made in Ireland during the few weeks 
since its introduction is astonishing, and has begun to make itself 
felt even amongst party politicians. Without popular support 
such a Bill would have no chance; but of that support Mr. Gerald 
Balfour may now feel assured, and of a cordial and general recogni- 
tion by the farmers of his labours on their behalf in this matter; and 
whether the Government pledge themselves to reintroduce the Bill 
next Session or not, it cannot be permanently shelved. Indeed, a 
reform of the machinery of Local Government is so obviously and 
essentially different from the industrial policy of which the establish- 
ment of a Board of Agriculture and Industries is the embodiment, 
that we may safely assume that the word ‘alternative’ was used by 
Mr. Balfour in a parliamentary sense as betokening the altered appli- 
cation of this particular sum in this particular year, and not the 
alteration of route to attain the same end. Industrial development 
can do much for Local Government: Local Government can do some- 
thing for industrial development. We want both, and in no sense are 
they mutually exclusive or inconsistent, except perhaps in the eyes 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and then only, let us hope, for 
the present year. 

The objects sought in the other Irish Bill dropped, the Poor Relief 
Bill, also remain as necessary as ever. Indeed here, as I hope to 
show by-and-bye, Local Government Reform—financial questions 
apart—far from being an ‘alternative,’ will actually facilitate the 
improvements desired. While, therefore, declining to treat this new 
departure as an alternative policy or as exhausting the generous 
intentions of the Imperial Parliament towards Ireland, all true friends 
of their country will recognise that generosity and be grateful for it. 
In return they will expect Parliament and the Government to recog- 
nise not only the gratitude evoked for the pecuniary boon conferred, 
but also the satisfaction displayed for the unreserved adoption of 
their views where all Irishmen are substantially agreed. Of course, 
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some will say the pecuniary concession now made is only bare justice, 
and that there is no question of generosity or gratitude; but the 
political satisfaction at the deference to Irish opinion will be almost 
universal, and in such circumstances Irishmen will not calculate too 
closely either the money or the good will offered. Doubtless English 
statesmen on their side will lay these things to heart and find in them 
principles for future action. 

But not only have the Government achieved a brilliant party 
cowp. Mr. Balfour’s announcement also shows real statesmanship 
and breadth of view ; and as one who has long advocated these reforms, 
I welcome most heartily the diseernment and ingenuity which have 
seized on this ‘ unique opportunity’ for giving effect to them under 
the most favourable possible circumstances. Indeed the possibilities 
opened up are almost bewildering, and in this brief sketch all that is 
attempted is to show the general character of the change proposed, 
and by way of illustration to note some of the less obvious, though far 
from unimportant, advantages secured ; to point out certain drawbacks 
and risks, to indicate certain other advantages which seem likely to 
flow from the principles Mr. Balfour has laid down, and finally to 
suggest the lines of ulterior changes which the new system may 
render possible, and which reformers should keep in view. 


ADVANTAGES SECURED 


Apart from the broad outline sketched —(1) relief of the tenants 
from half the County Cess or rate now paid entirely by them, 
(2) relief of the landlords from the half Poor Rate now paid by them 
on lands let to tenants, and (3) a democratic reform both of County 
and Poor Law administration on English lines—the most notable, 
though not perhaps the most obvious, feature of the scheme will be its 
social effect. Mr. Matthew Arnold used never to be tired of reminding 
us in connection with Irish affairs of Burke’s guiding principle, 
‘Sir, your measures must be healing.’ Few indeed of the measures 
passed for Ireland during the last twenty or thirty years have been 
‘healing,’ though I have supported most of them as necessary. Mr. 
Balfour’s Local Government Bill of 1892 would certainly not have 
been so; the old class divisions ran through it from top to bottom, 
and its irritating but illusory safeguards would only have kept 
social sores open. Will it be different now? Before answering 
this question, it will be well to dispel one misapprehension which 
has already obtained some currency, and has an intimate con- 
nection with this point. It has been said that the landlords would 
henceforth have no direct interest in Local Government or local 
taxation. As regards their liability, gua landlords, for half the tenants’ 
Poor Rate this is true; but they will still remain almost everywhere 
the largest payers of Poor Rate for land in their own occupation, as 
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they now are of County Cess, though they pay no share of the latter 
for land let to tenants. As landlords they would no longer pay Poor 
Rates, and thus the only excuse for the ex-officio element on Boards 
of Guardians, with all its traditions of the land war, would be gone. 
But they, in common with the larger tenant-farmers, would be com- 
pletely swamped by the smaller ratepayers, unless other and better 
social influences were at work than have prevailed until quite recently 
for many years. The really crucial question not only or even chiefly 
for the landlords themselves, but in the interests of all classes in local 
matters, is, Will they have any chance of election under the new 
system? Will it be possible for them, as in England and Scotland, to 
gain that influence in local affairs to which their education, capacity, 
and attention to business would entitle them? If so, the measure 
will be really ‘ healing,’ and we shall at Jast secure that inestimable 
blessing of jcint action of all classes in Local Governmept. Five years 
ago, even if the pecuniary facilities now offered had been possible, 
class feeling still ran too high and no landlord would have had a 
chance. But I believe things have so materially changed since that 
time, that both on Boards of Guardians and County Councils the 
experience and business capacity of the landlords will be generally 
welcomed and even solicited by their fellow-ratepayers, instead of 
their being regarded with jealousy and suspicion as a privileged caste 
and a hostile interest. 

Another certain advantage may be mentioned, viz. the settlement 
of the Municipal Franchise question, which was incidentally dealt 
with in the Bill of 1892, and no doubt will be again. Thus a griev- 
ance universally admitted for years would be removed, and the in- 
convenient and mischievous practice of dealing with a broad question 
of public policy in Private Water Bills and the like would come to 
an end. 

One other provision of the Bill of 1892 which is sure to find a 
place in that of 1898 must be alluded to, because it has an important 
bearing on one of the further advantages which will be dealt with 
below as likely to follow the larger reform. This is the introduction 
of an elective element, through the County Councils, into the govern- 
ing bodies of lunatic asylums. There is no need, however, to discuss 
the provision itself, which is in accordance with the ' recommendation 
of the most recent and authoritative Report on the subject, that of the 
Lord-Lieutenant’s Committee on Irish Lunacy Administration, 1891. 


DIFFICULTIES AND DRAWBACKS 


The most fundamental of these has been touched on above, viz. 
the danger of the larger ratepayers who pay the greater part of the 
rates (including the landlords) being swamped by the smaller 

! [c—6434] 2nd Report §4(b). 
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ratepayers. This, of course, includes most of the rest. If this is 
avoided, as I believe it will be, many minor difficulties will be solved. 
Two other points, however, may be mentioned in connection with 
County Government. 

(1) Compensation for malicious injuries is now awarded by Pre- 
sentment sessions subject to the approval of the Grand Jury, and to a 
cumbrous and expensive appeal to the judge at Assizes. The Bill of 
1892 left it to the Grand Jury subject to such appeal. But as 
these cases frequently involve burning questions between landlord 
and tenant, neither a tribunal composed like the Grand Jury of 
landlords, nor an elective body like the County Council, representing 
the tenants and largely composed of the latter, could be regarded as 
impartial or satisfactory. Indeed, such business, if entrusted to the 
County Council, would be a sure means of importing those elements 
of class dissension into its proceedings which should be most 
sedulously ex¢luded. The matter is purely judicial, and there seems 
no reason why the jurisdiction should not be given, as suggested by 
Mr. Bagwell a few years ago, to the ordinary Courts of Petty 
Sessions, Quarter Sessions, and Assizes. 

(2) Capital expenditure was to be subject, under the Bill of 1892, 
te the approval of a joint committee, on the analogy of the Scotch 
Act of 1889, and appointed half by the Grand Jury and half by 
the County Council. It is understood that the general principle 
of the Irish Bill will be to reject all safeguards not adopted in 
England or Scotland, and in this point of view the Grand Jury 
would be objectionable as nominating half such joint committee. 
But if the system has worked well in Scotland, and if the larger 
ratepayers, whether landlords or tenants, were substituted for the 
Grand Jury, a valuable safeguard with no landlord taint about it 
might be afforded. 


PROSPECTIVE ADVANTAGES 


Two points only will be touched on in this connection. 

(1) Mr. Balfour alluded to ‘ the unnecessary expenditure involved 
in the double collection’ (of County Cess and Poor Rate)‘ under the 
existing system.’ This is far from being a mere detail; in fact, at 
first sight the unification of collection might seem to involve a much 
larger change, which is obviously not to be attempted now—namely, 
the fusion of County and Poor Law administration. This latter pro- 
cess (to say nothing of other difficulties) would involve a formidable 
dislocation of existing areas of taxation, especially where Poor Law 
Unions extend into more than one county. But joint collection could 
probably be effected, when the incidence of both rates under the new 
arrangement was on the occupier, with but little disturbance beyond 
such a rearrangement of boundaries within a county as would prevent 
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Poor Rate areas and County Cess areas from overlapping ; and the 
advantages of such a simplification would far outweigh the incon- 
venience in making the change, and would be a movement in the 
direction of a possible larger fusion hereafter. 

(2) Whether the two rates are collected together or not, the mere 
fact of the incidence of the two being assimilated would remove one 
serious obstacle to another reform—namely, the concentration, in 
auxiliary Asylums under the control of the Lunacy authorities, of the 
harmless lunatics now scattered, often in the most miserable con- 
dition, through the various Workhouses. This transfer, which was ?* 
recommended by the Lunacy Committee mentioned above, would 
now involve the transfer of the cost of such lunatics from the Poor 
Rate, of which half falls on the landlords, to the County Cess, the 
whole of which falls on the tenants. The Poor Relief (Ireland) Bill 
just withdrawn provided for such concentration in auxiliary Work- 
houses under the control of the Poor Law authorities, by the creation 
of Joint District Boards for the purpose; but if the Asylum Boards, 
now entirely nominated by the Lord-Lieutenant, were reinforced by 
representatives of the County Councils, as recommended by the 
Lunacy Committee of 1891 and as proposed in the Bill of 1892, and 
the ‘ incidence’ difficulty were at an end, there would be no objection 
to the transfer to the Lunacy authorities, and no necessity to create 
the Joint District Poor Law Boards for this purpose. 


ULTERIOR CHANGES 


A gradual transfer will probably take place, from the Poor Law to 
the County authority, of various sanitary and other functions which 
have been piled on the Boards of Guardians as the only representa- 
tive bodies available, but for the discharge of which they are often 
quite unfitted. Setting these aside, future changes will be chiefly 
in Poor Law administration. The vast change in the circumstances 
of the country is reflected in considerable alterations in the character 
of the Workhouses and the nature of the relief, but the system has 
hardly undergone corresponding modifications. Outdoor relief has 
enormously increased, and the able-bodied have practically dis- 
appeared from most country Workhouses, which have become -more 
and more hospitals for the sick poor rather than refuges for the 
destitute. But the rules and regulations of the Local Government 
Board remain in many important respects unchanged. Reformers 
will seek for improvement chiefly by means of better classification, 
including classification of the Workhouses themselves, as well as classi- 
fication within each Workhouse. Concentration of Workhouse lunatics 
seems to be almost within our reach. Concentration of Workhouse 
children is being tried, and several alternatives for ‘ classifying’ them 
* 2nd Report, § 12. 
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are suggested. The classification of the sick and the infirm by con- 
centration in separate establishments, and accompanied with improved 
nursing arrangements, is being practised largely in England. And 
such reforms will probably be promoted by the new system in 
Ireland. And behind these, again, stand the questions of amalgama- 
tion of Unions on a large scale and of possible fusion with the 
County system. And, though these last questions may seem rather 
remote and visionary, they are already discussed both on the platform 
and in the study; and it is quite possible the new system may bring 
them within the sphere of practical politics. 

But, after all, these are largely matters of machinery, and in 
conclusion we must come back to the crucial question from which we 
started : ‘ Who are to work the machinery ?’ and it is on the healing 
influences of other kinds now working in Ireland that I mainly rely 
for a satisfaetory answer :—on the social reconstruction and industrial 
revival which are taking place there, and which I hope and believe 
the Government intend to foster by their industrial policy, as they 
are taking advantage of them in their scheme of Local Government 
Reform. 

MONTEAGLE. 


The Editor of Taw Nineteentu ‘Century cannot undertake 
to return unaccepted MSS. 
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